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HISTORY OF THE N1YY 

DURING THE GREAT REBELLION. 


CHAPTER I. 

REVIEW OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE NAVY AND THE GENERAL PRO- 
GRESS OF THE WAR, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFLICT TO 
THE FIGHT AT MEMPHIS, WHICH OPENED THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
TO VICKSBURG. 

Tiie first volume of this history set forth the condition of 
the Xavv when the war began, the work of preparation for the 
great conflict, the character of our ships, and particularly of our 
iron-clads and of our new American guns. The actual battle 
was also traced from the rescue of the old frigate Constitution 
at Annapolis, to the destruction of the rebel fleet at Memphis. 
This narrative covered a little more than a year of active opera- 
tions. 

Those in Europe who longed for and labored for the destruc- 
tion of the republic, and those who sympathized with the rebels 
at home, sneered at what they called the weakness of the Gov- 
ernment, and the inefficiency of the Army and Navy. They 
declared that no progress had been made toward subduing the 
South, and that the success of the North was evidently impos- 
sible. The real nature of the work done by the Navy was little 
known at home or abroad; and the outcry against its inac- 
tivity, and especially because the English cruisers were not 
immediately captured, was loud and bitter. The timid friends 
of the Government were oppressed with fears up to the time 
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when the brilliant operations on the Mississippi changed the 
current of public opinion. 

Now, when the confusion of opinions and the passion of the 
strife are over ; when the unreasonable expectations, and the 
equally groundless fears have passed away ; when idle rumors 
and false reports have given place to truth, in the light of a 
calm judgment we see that the first year of the war was one 
of wonderful achievement, especially by the Navy. In this 
statement there is no disposition to withhold any praise from 
the Army. There is no wish to make a comparison between 
the two arms of war disadvantageous to either. The Army has 
not received, and never will, more honor than it deserves ; and 
the country may be safely trusted to award due praise to the 
Navy when its work is fully known. 

Little more than one year passed from the beginning of 
operations on the Potomac to the time when the Mississippi 
was recovered, all but the one obstruction at Vicksburg ; and 
what was done from the opening of the war to the capture of 
Memphis may therefore be spoken of as the work of a single 
year. "When hostilities began, the rebel batteries were estab- 
lished on the Potomac at Alexandria, in sight of Washington ; 
and all below this point on that river, and all on th# ; coast south 
of Fortress Monroe, was in the hands of the traitors, Key West 
and Fort Pickens alone excepted; for Sumter, beleaguered and 
defenceless as it was, even then was virtually theirs. From the 
mouth of the Ohio to the ocean, the Mississippi was closed by 
almost countless batteries and fortifications, and strong forts 
shut us out from the Tennessee and the Cumberland. 

For what most in Europe and thousands here deemed the 
impossible task of reopening these rivers, and for guarding 
by blockade, and thus recovering, more than three thousand 
miles of coast and the forts, the Navy Department had at com- 
mand the few vessels already mentioned in the opening chap- 
ters of the history, and a few batteries of serviceable modern 
guns. 

Beginning with inadequate means, either for offensive or 
defensive war, the operations of little more than a single year 
show the following result. The blockade was established along 
more than three thousand miles of coast, and made so effectual 
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that even England, against her earnest desire, was compelled 
to acknowledge it valid ; and sucli was ker surprise, tkat Eng- 
lisk waiters kave declared it tke great fact of tlie American 
war. 

In addition to tkis, tke Potomac was delivered from rebel con- 
trol ; tke Hatteras forts kad been taken, tke inner fortifications 
of Albemarle and Pamlico w Y ere recovered, tke Soutkern forts, 
except tkose at Wilmington and Charleston, were recaptured, 
.Mobile and Charleston were sealed up, tke navy-yard at Nor- 
folk was again in our possession, tke power of tke rebel navy 
kad been broken by tke destruction of tke Merrimack, New 
Orleans was captured, the Mississippi was reopened, and tke 
Cumberland and tke Tennessee were once more covered and 
guarded by the flag of the Union, and by means of these com- 
munications our army was advanced into tlie heart of Ten- 
nessee. 

Where, in tke history of w r ar, have more extensive and im- 
portant operations been crowded into the space of a single 
year? Those who so thoughtlessly condemned the Govern- 
ment for what they called its weakness and want of success, 
either knew nothing of tke facts, or misrepresented them in 
order to injure our cause. Englishmen in general, and indeed 
most in Europe, could form no just conception of the extent of 
tke field over which the war extended ; and tlieir estimate of 
our successes w r as graduated by their small and confused ideas 
of our territory, and moreover they judged and believed with 
the heart — a heart strongly enlisted against us. 

Let Europeans compare the operations of England and 
France at Sevastopol with the results of the first year of our 
war ; let them remember that these nations had the two great 
navies of the world at their command from the very first, and 
we had almost literally nothing, and they will be ready, now 
that the prejudices of the strife are softened, to admit that this 
first year’s work is one of the marvels of war. Let it be sup- 
posed that it had been said to the Navy Department in April, 
1861 : “ Here are four little vessels, carrying in all twenty-five 
guns, which are at your disposal on tlie Atlantic coast, between 
the Capes of Florida and New York ; in the Gulf of Mexico, 
at Pensacola and Vera Cruz, 'are eight more ships; there are 
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three in the Mediterranean, seven on the coast of Africa, two 
on the coast of Brazil, three in the East Indies, and eight in 
the Pacific. These ships are partly armed with modem guns, 
and the rest of their batteries is composed of obsolete and com- 
paratively useless cannon. You are required to take these ves- 
sels where they are, and as they are, and in twelve months you 
are expected to establish a blockade along more than three 
thousand miles of coast that shall defy the skill and capital of 
England. You must keep open the Potomac ; you must cap- 
ture the Ilatteras forts and the fortifications on the sounds and 
rivers of North Carolina ; you must take Forts Macon, Pulaski, 
the forts at Ililton Head, and Fort Clinch ; you must recapture 
Forts Jackson and Philip, and regain New r Orleans ; you must 
open the Mississippi above as far as Vicksburg ; you must burst 
open the gates of the Tennessee and the Cumberland, and main- 
tain for our armies as they advance tlieir lines of communica- 
tion ; you must contrive iron-clads that can cope with forts on 
the Western rivers, and an ocean iron-clad that can destroy the 
most formidable broadside frigate afloat.” Who would not have 
said that such a demand was an absurdity, and that it was be- 
yond the power of man to accomplish ? This was actually 
done, with the aid of detachments of the Army where troops 
could cooperate ; and yet there were thousands who were led 
to believe that the Navy Department was not managed vrith 
economy, efficiency, and skill. 

The first year of the war, so far from being barren of results, 
actually settled the fate of the rebellion, and not one of its great 
successes but was gained by the Navy, or would have been 
impossible without its cooperation. When the blockade was 
successfully established, the Potomac made safe, the Mississippi 
opened, the Western army placed securely in the heart of Ten- 
nessee, and its lines of communication on the rivers had been 
made safe, and the seacoast forts, except at Charleston and 
Wilmington, had been regained, the rebellion had received 
its death-blow, whatever might be the danger from its dying 
struggles, or however they might be prolonged. When all this 
had been accomplished, McClellan was engaged with his mag- 
nificent army in besieging twelve thousand men at Yorktown. 
There was much severe fighting after this, and the war was 
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prolonged; but in May, 1862 , the success of the enemy* was 
no longer possible. The doom of the rebellion was sealed. 

In carrying forward this history, it will be necessary to go 
back of the point to which the first volume reached, and touch 
upon some subjects which were temporarily passed over. 



CHAPTER H. 


THE DECISIVE HOUR.— A SCENE WHICH DOES NOT APPEAR IN PUBLIC 

RECORDS.— THE POINT WHERE THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 

WAS SETTLED. 

Mr. Carpenter, in his admirable picture of the Signing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, has presented, as most persons 
suppose, the great pivot-point of our national conflict. Doubt- 
less this act stands alone and unapproachable in its moral gran- 
deur, in its influence upon the subsequent part of the struggle, 
and upon the whole future of the nation. It will probably ap- 
pear in history as the central fact of the war. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, this was not so much a true hinge-|k>int where a 
decision was made between opposing policies, as a determination 
to do what had already been made inevitable. It had become 
a military necessity to emancipate the slaves ; and grand as it 
was in its moral aspect, it was performed not so much from the 
pressure of moral obligation, as because without it success ap- 
peared impossible. It was a masterly move in the great game 
of the war, but it was not an occasion in which men acting un- 
der the inspiration of the loftiest motives decide upon a noble 
deed merely from their love of a righteous and noble act, but 
because preceding events had rendered it a necessity. * It is not 
our intention to intimate that moral considerations had no 
weight with Mr. Lincoln in his decision; but perhaps these 
would not have been suflicient, without the pressure of circum- 
stances, to have induced him to emancipate the slaves at that 
time. The signing of the Declaration of Independence was 
a real pivot-point in national history. It was a point where all 
the great motives for and against independence and freedom 
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were gathered up and weighed; where property, hope, life,. and 
honor were all at stake ; and where the existence of a nation 
depended upon the issue, involved as it was in the question of 
peace or war. 

There was a corresponding time in the beginning of the re- 
bellion, of which the world as yet knows little or nothing, an hour 
marked by no imposing external circumstances, in which, how- 
ever, the question was virtually settled whether there should be 
on this continent one inseparable American nation, or two great 
fragments of a republic, themselves to be subdivided, falling 
apart like the bones of a skeleton in decay. It was the point 
where it w r as decided to assert and maintain at all hazards the 
national supremacy and the integrity of the Union, the point 
at which the new American nation began its life. 

If Mr. Carpenter or some other competent artist will employ 
his pencil to illustrate the scene to which allusion is here made, 
it will live in history as the Second Declaration of Independence, 
by which it was decided that the republic should be preserved 
entire, with none of its power surrendered, and no foot of its 
territory wrenched away. It was the decision which involved 
the necessity of future emancipation, and wrought out our 
tinal deliverance from the insolent dictation and menaces of the 
South. 

The prevailing spirit of the country during the first weeks 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration was exhibited by the action of 
the Peace Conference, which sat near the close of the Buchanan 
administration. Kot only a strong desire, but the expectation 
of preserving peace, was cherished by most of our public men. 
They believed that war could be avoided by suitable concil- 
iations and concessions, and the majority were prepared at that 
time, as it would seem, for compromises which, had the South- 
ern seceders accepted them, might have been fatal to the coun- 
try. There could not have been at that time, without the gift 
of prophecy, a clear view of the whole situation ; and, conse- 
quently, no definite and adequate policy could thus be formed. 
Mr. Lincoln was unwilling to think that Virginia would secede 
if only moderate measures were adopted, while many believed 
that a peaceful separation should be submitted to rather than 
risk the chances and endure the horrors of a civil war. The 
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negotiations with the rebel commissioners, and the interference 
with the expedition for the relief of Sumter, seem to have 
originated in the mistaken idea that all would be peacefully 
settled if an immediate collision could be avoided. 

In the mean time the rebels were swiftly maturing and 
pressing forward their plans; and the manner in which they 
soon struck, almost simultaneously, at important and widely 
separated points, shows the comprehensiveness of their scheme, 
and the unity and compactness of their organization. 

By the middle of April their movements were such as to oc- 
casion the most serious apprehensions at Washington. Sumter 
had been assaulted and captured, Virginia was gathering troops • 
around Norfolk, threatening both the navy-yard and Fortress 
Monroe ; batteries were placed upon the Potomac, rebel troops 
(volunteers) were within reach of Washington on the west and 
southwest, a force was in the Shenandoah valley threatening 
Harper’s Ferry, and Baltimore was as much in the hands of 
rebels as Bichmond itself. Annapolis also was filled with a 
rebel population. 

The critical situation of affairs will be understood if it is 
considered that the Gosport navy-yard was then perhaps the 
most important naval station in the country ; that Fortress Mon- 
roe is the key to all the waters around the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake ; that Harper’s Ferry was one of the most extensive 
manufactories and depots of arms in the United States, con- 
taining, besides arms on hand, the most valuable modern ma- 
chinery; that the only road from the North to Washington 
runs through Baltimore, and that at Annapolis was the Naval 
Academy, with the school-ships moored in the harbor, among 
which was the frigate Constitution. There was almost literally 
nothing at the moment at the disposal of the Government for 
the defence of these vital strategic points. Fortress Monroe 
had only a fraction of a competent garrison, the navy-yard at 
Norfolk was without defenders and had no substantial defences, 
a few battalions only were at Washington, there was only a 
handful of soldiers at Harper’s Ferry, and the school-boys were 
the only force at Annapolis for the defence of the academy and 
the ship. 

On Sunday morning, April 21 , 1861 , the Secretary of the 
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Navy received a summons from the President before breakfast, 
requesting him to meet him immediately at the White House. 
When he reached the President’s room he found several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet already there, and soon all were present 
except Mr. Blair, who was absent at his country-seat a few miles 
from the city. 

The state of affairs on that morning was as follows : Fort 
Sumter had been captured ; the Norfolk navy-yard, after hav- 
ing been partially destroyed, was abandoned, and had been 
seized by the rebels ; the Government shops, machinery, and 
arms at Harper’s Ferry were partly burned, and then left to 
fall into the hands of the rebels, who took immediate possession 
and transported the valuable machinery almost uninjured to 
Richmond ; Baltimore was in the hands of the rebel mob that 
two days before had attacked the Massachusetts troops ; bands 
of volunteers were gathered at Annapolis, threatening the Na- 
val Academy, and endeavoring to capture the frigate Consti- 
tution ; the railroad bridges north of Baltimore were destroyed, 
the telegraph wires were cut, or the stations in rebel hands ; 
and, as before mentioned, batteries were planted on the Po- 
tomac almost within sight of Washington. 

Such was the condition when Mr. Lincoln summoned his 
Cabinet on that Sunday morning, and, with the exception of the 
Massachusetts regiment which had been attacked in Baltimore, 
none of the seventy-five thousand troops called for by the proc- 
lamation of the President had then reached the city. When 
the members of the Cabinet arrived, they found with Mr. Lin- 
coln a delegation from Baltimore, headed by the mayor, fresh 
from the scene where our soldiers had just been murdered by a 
mob ; and they, with that sublimity of impudence which was 
the distinguishing mark of rebel character, and that is never as- 
sociated either with true manliness or courage, demanded that 
no more troops should be sent through their city. The com- 
plete success of the rebels in their late movements caused them 
to feel that the Government was at their mercy, and that they 
had only to dictate the terms of submission. Confident, inso- 
lent, defiant, they told the President that they came to forbid 
him to send another company of soldiers through Baltimore. 

Perhaps no event of the war shows more clearly, as we look 
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back on it now, the swelling arrogance, the self-conceit, border- 
ing on insanity, manifested by the South previous to and in the 
early part of the war, than this mayor of this third-rate munici- 
pality, and a few private citizens, assuming toward thfe President 
of the United States the stage attitude of a master toward a 
slave, and pompously commanding him to send no more troops 
at his peril through Baltimore. There were Lincoln, Seward, 
Chase, Welles, Cameron, Smith — all Northern men. Was it won- 
derful that they met this extravagance of insult with some strong 
-words ? Was it any marvel that the Secretary of the Navy de- 
clared that lie would not listen to such language as these revilers 
of the Government uttered, and left the house and went to his 
own office ? Other members of the Cabinet left for the same 
reason, and went also to the Navy Department, and a meeting 
for consultation was held, at which, in addition to the Secretary 
of the Navy, the following members of the Cabinet were pres- 
ent : the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney- 
General having remained with the President, and the Postmas- 
ter-General having gone, as before mentioned, to his country- 
seat. 

Thoroughly aroused by the scene at the Whit# House, and 
fully awake to the perils that surrounded them, hemmed com- 
pletely in by the contracting lines of treason, surrounded even 
in Washington by rebels and their friends, the President him- 
self defied and insulted in his own house and in the presence 
of his Cabinet, these men saw that the crisis had come. 

All peace conferences, all plans for conciliation, all propo- 
sitions for peaceful separation or for delaying a collision, were 
brought to an issue then and there. Upon the temper and de- 
cisions of these men, in that hour, the question of peace or war, 
and the whole future of the country depended. With a solemn 
sense of responsibility, and with a just indignation at rebel 
audacity, they discussed the situation. They saw clearly that 
it had become a question of tame, disgraceful submission, or 
war with the whole power of the Government — war that at all 
hazards must be pressed to a decisive result. They saw that 
their country’s honor could be saved by one course only, and 
they decided, so far as they could do it, to submit to no die- 
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tation or demand of the rebels, and to accept war with what- 
ever it might bring. That decision was the true hinge-point of 
the struggle, and there, on that Sabbath morning, it was vir- 
tually settled that there should be on this continent a free 
American nation. Before they left the room they decided 
upon some immediate measures coming appropriately within 
the sphere of their departments, especially upon the immediate 
purchase of as many ships as could be obtained. The chiefs of 
bureaus were summoned from church, and, as the telegraph was 
in the hands of the rebels, one of them was sent as a special 
messenger immediately North with dispatches, who, twenty-four 
hours after, was heard from at Wheeling, having found it im- 
possible to pass the rebel lines on the eastern side of the moun- 
tains. 

After this meeting was over, some of those who had been 
present returned to the White House. There they found Mr. 
Lincoln with General Scott again in consultation with the 
Baltimore delegation, and the Attorney-General in the same 
room, but sitting apart. Mr. Bates being asked the meaning 
of this, replied that the mayor and his companions had been 
down to the railroad depot, and having learned that other 
troops were on their way from the North, had returned and 
had addressed the President with language more violent and 
insolent than before. They declared that they would slaughter 
any Northern soldiers that should come to Baltimore, that the 
Yankees should not be permitted to pass through their city ; 
and thus these petty officials supposed that they had effectually 
enjoined and bound the Government, and that Washington, cut 
off from Northern support, would fall an easy prey. 

From that hour the great question was settled, and war, 
with all its consequences, was rendered inevitable ; the grand 
decisive historic point was reached and passed. What followed 
was simply the unavoidable result. 



CHAPTER HL 


SOME ADDITIONAL FACTS CONCERNING FORTS SUMTER AND PICKENS. 

Since the chapters in regard to the relief of Fort Sumter 
and Fort Pickens were written, some statements have been 
made, under the name of “ The Secret History of the Rebellion,” 
which differ so widely from the actual facts as to require that 
the real history of those transactions should be more fully set 
forth than at first was considered necessary. The importance 
of the truth of history will in this case justify some repetition. 

During the latter months of Mr. Buchanan’s administration 
he and his Cabinet were greatly perplexed by the situation of 
Fort Sumter and Fort Pickens. Whether to ^relieve them, or 
surrender them, were questions which they seemed unable to 
decide. Some vessels-of-war had been sent to Pensacola, and 
early in April, 1861, the following ships were at that station : 
The Sabine frigate, mounting fifty-two guns ; the St. Louis, car- 
rying eighteen guns ; the Wyandotte, steamer, with five guns; 
and the Brooklyn, steamer, twenty-two guns— in all ninety- 
seven guns. 

The Brooklyn, with a detachment of troops intended to re- 
enforce Fort Pickens when it should be thought best, sailed 
from Fortress Monroe to join the Gulf squadron on the 9th of 
January, 1861. This squadron, carrying ninety-seven guns, 
with troops on board ready to be landed at any moment, was 
lying off Fort Pickens, when the State Department thought it 
so important that the Powhatan should go there, as to detach 
her secretly from the Sumter expedition, without even consult- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy. 

In January an agreement, which Captain Adams refers to 
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as an armistice, was entered into between Secretary Toupey, 
Secretary Holt, and some of the rebel leaders, that the troops 
should not be landed except in certain contingencies. In 
March, General Scott, knowing nothing, as it seems, of the ar- 
mistice, sent out a vessel with orders to land the troops from 
the Brooklyn and place them in the fort. This, Captain Adams 
of the Sabine declined to do, on the ground that the armistice 
of Mr. Buchanan was still in force, and could not be violated 
by the landing of the troops. lie, however, dispatched a mes- 
senger with a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Welles, 
, stating what he had done. This messenger, Lieutenant Wash- 
ington Gwathey, reached Washington on the 6th of April, 
1861, bringing the letter concealed in a belt, and immediately 
delivered it to the Secretary. 

The promptness of the Navy Department is shown by the 
fact that on that very evening a special messenger, Lieutenant 
John L. Worden, as mentioned in the chapter on this point, was 
dispatched to Pensacola, with orders for Captain Adams to land 
the troops on board the Brooklyn immediately. Lieutenant 
Worden reached Pensacola on the 12th of April, and that night 
the troops were landed and the fort was thus relieved, not only 
before the Powhatan arrived, but before a single transport 
reached there belonging to the expedition of Mr. Seward. The 
fort was relieved by the Navy Department, and a single inquiry 
at that Department would have enabled the Secretary of State 
to see that no necessity whatever existed for any secret move- 
ment on his part in order to secure Fort Pickens. Certainly 
there was nothing whatever for which the Powhatan was 
needed. The Sabine frigate, the Brooklyn, one of our largest 
sloops, with a heavy battery, and the Wyandotte, were there to 
cover a landing. The transports sent out from New York did 
not sail in company with the Powhatan ; and this vessel was 
like one wandered out of her sphere, with no special mission 
unless it was to keep clear of Fort Sumter. Whether this was 
the real and only purpose for which she was so secretly detached 
from the Fort Sumter expedition may perhaps appear from the 
following facts : 

As stated in the first volume, after much consultation Mr. 
Lincoln determined that Fort Sumter should be relieved, or that 

Vo l. II.—2 
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at least an attempt should be made, and the Secretary of the 
Navy was to prepare the vessels. An order was sent to Com- 
modore Foote to prepare the Powhatan at once for sea, as she 
was the only vessel at command whose size and battery would 
answer the purpose. Captain Fox was sent to New York to 
make the needed preparations, and the fleet was soon ready. 

On the evening of the day when the Powhatan sailed, the 
Secretary of State called on the Secretary of the Navy at Wil- 
lard’s at about 11 o’clock p. m., and said to him that there was 
some trouble in New York about the Powhatan. Mr. Welles 
asked what trouble there could be about her. Mr. Seward 
stated that there was some clashing about orders. Mr. Welles 
replied that he did not see how that could be, as the Powhatan 
had clear and specific orders from him, and he did not under- 
stand what orders could interfere with his, or who had any thing 
to do with one of his vessels. He was then given to understand 
that the President had ordered the Powhatan to Fort Pickens, 
and Mr. Seward suggested that they should go together and 
have an interview with the President. 

When they reached the President, and the matter was ex- 
plained, he at once disclaimed all idea of interfering in any 
manner with the expedition to Fort Sumter, and declared that 
the orders of the Secretary of the Navy must not be interfered 
with. He said he could not remember the name# of vessels or- 
dered to different places, that he signed orders, relying upon 
those who prepared them, and asked Mr. Welles if he was cer- 
tain that the Powhatan was included in the Fort Sumter expe- 
dition. Although it was then nearly 12 o’clock, the Secretary 
of the Navy went to his office and brought the original order. 
The President then said to Mr. Seward that he must telegraph 
instantly to New York and have the Powhatan restored to her 
original destination. Mr. Seward replied that it was so late it 
was doubtful whether it could be done that night. But the 
President peremptorily insisted that it should be done. The 
result was that a telegram was sent that night to Commodore 
Foote at Brooklyn, who sent it by a fast tug that overtook the 
Powhatan in the bay, ordering Lieutenant Porter to deliver the 
Powhatan to Captain Mercer, under whom she had been fitted 
out for Sumter. The telegram, instead of bearing the Presi- 
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dent’s signature, or indicating that it was by the order of the 
President, as it should have done, was simply signed “ Seward,” 
and of course Lieutenant Porter disregarded it, because he had 
the previous order of the President himself to take command 
of the vessel — that order which, General Meigs states in his 
letter, was “ extracted ” from the President, which Mr. Lincoln 
declared was given with no thought that it would detach any 
vessel from the Fort Sumter expedition. The President’s direc- 
tion to the Secretary of State was of course to telegraph an 
order in his (the President’s) name to restore the Powhatan to 
Captain Mercer, because nothing but that would avail. The 
dispatch in Mr. Seward’s name did not carry with it the Presi- 
dent’s authority, and therefore it was not heeded and the Pow- 
hatan went on to Fort Pickens. When all the important 
known facts in regard to this matter are collected and arranged 
in their proper order, they appear as follows : 

The rebel commissioners claim that they received through 
the State Department (unofficially) positive assurances that Fort 
Sumter should not be reenforced, but should bo evacuated. 
They declare that when they heard that preparations were 
being made to send out an expedition to relieve the fort, they 
inquired of Mr. Seward what it meant, and that they received 
the reply, “ Faith kept in regard to Sumter — wait and see.” 
The commissioners seem to have understood this to be a prom- 
ise that the fort should not be relieved, notwithstanding the 
preparations which were going forward. Whatever the inten- 
tion may have been, the facts show that the only thing which 
could secure the failure of the plan to relieve Sumter was 
actually done. By an order from the President, whoso real 
import he did not understand, the only vessel capable of per- 
forming the main service was secretly detached and sent to 
Fort Pickens, where she was not needed, and where she arrived 
only to find that the fort had been relieved before she reached 
the place, by the foresight and energy of the Navy Department. 

The following dates, copied from the log-books of the Sa- 
bine and Powhatan, show beyond all dispute the true order of 
events : 

At 12 m., April 12, 1861, the Wyandotte came alongside of 
the Sabine, bringing a bearer of dispatches for Captain Adams. 
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This was the messenger of the Secretary of the Navy, Lieutenant 
John L. Worden. 

April 12th, 9 p. m., states the log of the Sabine, hoisted out 
launches, and sent companies A, B, C, D, in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Lewis, to reenforce Fort Pickens. 

On the 12th of April, then, the fort was reenforced by an 
order from the Navy Department. At this time where were the 
Powhatan and the other vessels of the State Department expe- 
dition ? The log-book of the Powhatan shows that on the 17th 
of April, five days after the fort was reenforced, at 10.30 a. m., 
she made Pensacola lighthouse, and at 1.30 p. m. she anchored 
about one mile from Santa Kosa Island. 

The Atlantic, one of the transports sent out with troops, 
reached Pensacola on the 16th of April, four days after the fort 
had been relieved by the troops from the Brooklyn, and soon 
after this the transport Illinois came in. 

These facts might lead some to suppose that the expedition 
to Fort Pickens was projected not to relieve that fort, but to 
prevent the relief of Fort Sumter. If so, the meaning of the 
telegram, “ F aitli kept in regard to Sumter — wait and see,” may 
perhaps more plainly appear. 



CHAPTER IV. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE NAVY -YARD AT NORFOLK, 

When Mr. Lincoln entered upon tlie duties of his office, the 
important navy-yard at Norfolk was still in the possession of 
the Government. All south of this point, Key West and Pick- 
ens alone excepted, had been seized by the rebels, the invest- 
ment of Sumter being equivalent to its capture. The secession 
of Virginia was already determined upon ; but the formal action 
was first delayed and then concealed, in order that tho propo- 
sition for a decisive blow might be more securely made. 

Washington and its communications, both by railroad and 
river, Harper’s Ferry, Fortress Monroe, and our great naval 
depot at Norfolk, were alike threatened ; and at first the Gov- 
ernment had no means at its disposal by which either of these 
points could be made secure. 

Great anxiety was felt with regard to the Norfolk navy- 
vard, both on account of the importance of its location and the 
large amount of property which at the time was collected there. 
The Navy Department had not at command men enough either 
to Hold the yard against the rebel troops then gathering in Vir- 
ginia, or to remove the vessels and other property to a place of 
safety. Application was more than once made to the War De- 
partment for troops, but none could be obtained. General Scott 
declared that Washington and Fortress Monroe must be held at 
all hazards, and that even for these purposes his force was then 
insufficient. He believed that the yard could not be perma- 
nently held, situated as it was in the enemy’s country, and at a 
point wdiere troops could be easily concentrated by the rebels 
by means of their railroads. 
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It is not necessary now to raise the question whether Gen- 
eral Scott was right or wrong in his opinion ; the important 
fact is, that the Navy Department had not means of its own to 
make the yard secure, and that General Scott had no troops 
which at that time he was willing to spare. 

There is another important fact which must be considered, 
in order to form a correct judgment of the apparent hesitation 
and indecision which marked the first weeks of Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration. Many, who then exerted a large influence upon 
the policy of the Government, believed that, by a prudent, con- 
ciliatory course, Virginia could be saved to the Union ; and it 
was thought if the secession of this important State could be 
prevented, that the rebellion would be at once arrested. Mr. 
Lincoln was among those who held these opinions, and he felt 
bound therefore to avoid, as far as possible, any act which could 
be used by the secession party in Virginia to strengthen their 
cause, or by which the supposed friends of the Union might be 
embarrassed. 

What representations were made to the President by the 
rebel leaders, or what influences were brought to bear upon 
him, will perhaps never be known ; but the fact is, that until 
Sumter was fired upon, Mr. Lincoln did not entirely relinquish 
the hope that Virginia might be saved. The anxiety to have 
this hope realized, in order to save the country from the im- 
pending war, prevented for a time energetic and decisive action. 
Its influence was felt in every movement connected with the 
Norfolk navy-yard. As will be seen by the official papers 
presented in this chapter, the Navy Department took very 
early precautionary measures looking to the security of the sta- 
tion, but hesitation and indecision marked the conduct of the 
commander of the yard, and he seemed continually influenced 
by a desire to avoid any act by which Virginia might be 
offended. If, when about to take any decisive step, the young- 
er officers suggested that it would be considered a hostile act 
by Virginia, it caused him to hesitate or change his plan ; and 
by this lack of energy and fixedness of purpose, and this fear 
of driving Virginia out of the Union, the yard was finally lost. 

If any are disposed to think that the caution of the Admin- 
istration bordered on timidity, they should remember that the 
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rebellion, then exhibiting suddenly its great proportions and 
organized strength, confident, defiant, and backed by the clearly 
manifested sympathy of England and France, wore a very dif- 
ferent aspect from what it now does, overborne and crushed ; 
and it must not be forgotten that the tone even of Union men 
was not then very decided, while a great party at the North, 
watching keenly for an occasion against Mr. Lincoln and his 
friends, rendered it very important that the rebels should strike 
the first blow in the conflict. 

A brief description of this naval station, and of the property 
which was there at the time of its destruction, will show its vast 
importance to the United States Government, and how much 
reason the rebels had to exult, when even in its half-ruined com 
dition it fell into their hands. 

The Norfolk navy-yard was by far the most extensive and 
valuable yard belonging to the United States. It was one of 
the oldest naval depots in the country, and had been greatly 
enlarged since its original establishment. At the time when it 
was abandoned it was about three-fourths of a mile long, and ' 
one-fourth of a mile wide. Connected with it was an extensive 
dry-dock built of granite, which, fortunately for the country, 
was not destroyed, though preparations for blowing it up were 
fully made. The train either went out of itself, or was extin- 
guished by the rebels. The yard was fully occupied by the 
various shops and storehouses usually found at such establish- 
ments, and by dwelling-houses for the officers. There were 
two large shiphouses complete, and a third was being erected. 
There were barracks for the marines, a sail loft, riggers’ loft, 
gunners’ loft, numerous smiths’ shops, carpenters’ shops, timber- 
sheds, founderies, dispensary, saw-mill, boiler-shop, spar-house, 
and a large amount of tools and machinery. Great quantities 
of material, provisions and ammunition were also stored there. 
According to the report of the Senate committee of investi- 
gation, there were about two thousand pieces of artillery in the 
yard, but the greater proportion of them were of old patterns. 
Some two or three hundred of them, however, were Dahlgren 
guns, of which the rebels made use in the various batteries and 
fortifications of the Southern harbors, sounds, and rivers. The 
armaments of three line-of-battle ships, and of several frigates, 
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were included in this estimate. This report of the Senate 
committee was, however, far from correct, as will be hereafter 
shown. 

There were lying at the yard when it was abandoned the 
following vessels : the new steam-frigate Merrimack, carrying 
forty guns, afterward so famous ; the sloop-of-war Germantown, 
of twenty-two guns ; the sloop-of-war Plymouth, of twenty-two 
guns ; and the brig Dolphin, mounting four guns. These were 
all efficient vessels. There were also the following old ships : 
the Pennsylvania, the Delaware, and the Columbus, ships-of-the- 
line ; and the frigates United States, Raritan, and Columbia, 
of fifty guns each. The unfinished ship-of-the-line New York 
was on the stocks in one of the shipliouses, and the sloop-of-war 
* Cumberland was moored abreast of one of the shipliouses. 
This last-named vessel was removed. 

The value of these vessels is estimated as follows by the 
experienced and reliable chief of the Bureau of Construction, 
John Lenthall : steamer Merrimack, $000,000 ; ships-of-the- 
line Pennsylvania, $275,000 ; Columbus, $185,000 ; Delaware, 
$65,000; New York, $220,000 ; frigates Raritan, $155,000 ; Co- 
lumbia, $130,000 ; United States, $130,000 ; sloops-of-war 
Plymouth, $140,000 ; Germantown, $140,000 ; brig 4 Dolphin, 
$40,000. Total value, $1,980,000. 

The total value of property lost by this disaster was, accord 
ing to estimates from the proper officers, $9,700,181.93. If we 
add the rebel estimate of the land, $288,000, the sum total of 
property lost will be $9,988,181.93. 

Well might the loss of this most important naval depot and 
nearly ten millions’ worth of property be considered a very 
heavy blow to the Union cause just at the time when ships and 
naval stores were so much needed, and when the acquisition of 
the yard and what remained of the property was so valuable to 
the rebels. Early in April such was the condition of affairs, 
that great anxiety was felt in regard to the safety of the yard. 
It was well known that the rebels were making preparations for 
aggressive movements, and it was apprehended they would seize 
the yard on the first opportunity ; and yet without troops the 
Navy Department could do very little for its protection. Com- 
modore McCauley, who commanded the station, was surrounded 
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by young officers who were in full sympathy with the rebels, 
and whose purpose was to give him such advice and informa- 
tion as would prevent him both from taking any measures to 
defend the place, or to secure the property. 

Exaggerated reports were constantly made of the threaten- 
ing attitude of the people of Norfolk and Portsmouth, and 
statements were industriously spread abroad that large bodies 
of troops were being sent from the interior, who would make 
an immediate attack if any thing should be attempted in the 
way of defending the station or of removing the property. The 
Department was exceedingly anxious to get the Merrimack out 
and send her to a place of safety. Inquiry was made of Com- 
modore McCauley in regard to the condition of the frigate, and 
how long a time would be required to get her ready for sea. 
The Department was informed that it would take a month to 
put her machinery in working order. Not satisfied with this, 
the Secretary dispatched Chief Engineer B. F. Isherwood to 
make an examination for himself, and with orders to get the 
machinery ready as quickly as possible, in order that the vessel 
might be taken round to the Philadelphia navy-yard. At the 
same time Commander Alden was sent to bring the frigate 
round, Mr. Isherwood carried peremptory orders to Commodore 
McCauley to carry out the suggestions of the chief engineer 
witli the utmost promptitude. Mr. Isherwood reached Norfolk 
on Sunday morning, April 14tli, and, in company with Mr. 
Danby, chief engineer of the yard, made a careful survey of 
the vessel, and determined what should be done. The foremen 
of the different shops were then visited, and they were directed 
to engage all the workmen they could find and arrange them in 
double sets for working night and day. The machinery was 
very much out of repair. The work was commenced on Mon- 
day morning, and by working without intermission night and 
day, on the afternoon of Wednesday, April 17th, the engine 
was ready to receive steam, and this was reported to Commo- 
dore McCauley. 

While the repairs were being made, Mr. Isherwood had en- 
gaged forty -four firemen and coal-heavers to carry the vessel 
round. Mr. Danby was on hoard as chief engineer, with three 
assistants ; and coal and other stores were taken in sufficient to 
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enable the vessel to proceed to Philadelphia. All this had been 
done with the consent and assistance of Commodore McCauley, 
and Mr. Isherwood, as all was ready, requested from him as 
commander of the yard the order to fire up. The commodore 
replied that next morning would be in time. In order to seize 
the earliest moment that this order for delay would allow, the 
men and engineers on board the frigate were divided into regu- 
lar watches, and at midnight the fires were started. Steam was 
soon raised, and the engines were worked at the dock and found 
to be in a condition to proceed at once to sea. About 9 o’clock 
on Thursday morning the report was made to Commodore Mc- 
Cauley that the vessel was ready to proceed, when he replied 
that he had not yet decided to send the steamer out. It was in 
vain that he was reminded of the peremptory nature of the 
order which Mr. Isherwood brought from the Secretary of the 
Navy, to get the frigate out at the earliest possible moment and 
send her to Philadelphia ; he only replied that in the course of 
the day lie would let his decision be known. lie seemed to fear 
that obstructions had been placed in the channel. lie was told 
by those who were well informed that the obstructions already 
there would be easily passed by the Merrimack, but that every 
night’s delay would increase the danger. All this produced no 
effect. Early in the afternoon Mr. Isherwood again called upon 
Commodore McCauley, who then said he had decided to retain 
the frigate, and ordered the fires to be drawn. He was again 
reminded of the peremptory nature of the orders from the Navy 
Department, but it seemed to produce no impression upon him ; 
he had determined to retain her, and thus the noble frigate was 
lost. 

It seems very difficult to reconcile this conduct of Commo- 
dore McCauley with the idea that he was at that time a loyal 
man, anxious to defend his country’s property and honor. It 
must be remembered that many men, whose perceptions became 
very clear and their convictions strong in the course of the war, 
were exceedingly confused at its beginning. The commander 
of this navy-yard seems to have been bewildered by the (to 
him) inexplicable condition of affairs. He was surrounded by 
younger officers who were in sympathy and leagued with the 
rebellion, and who seemed to have purposely misled him, ex- 
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aggerating the dangers which surrounded him, and filling his 
mind with false alarms, in order that by his indecision ana de- 
lay the capture of the yard might be rendered certain. Mor- 
tifying as such a conclusion may be, it seems the only alter- 
native, unless it is admitted that he was in sympathy with the 
traitors. The valuable vessels might have been saved by^ 
promptness and decision on his part, even had it afterward 
been found necessary to abandon the yard. The following re- 
port of Commander Alden, who was sent to Norfolk to take the 
Merrimack round to Philadelphia, is inserted here, both because 
of its detailed narrative of events and because it places the con- 
duct of Commodore McCauley in the most favorable light : 


United States Steamer South Carolina, ) 
Gulf Blockading Squadron off Bauatauia, November 80, 1801. ) 

Sir : In accordance with the instructions of the Department, dated 
October 28th, and just received, I have the honor herewith to make the 
following report in regard to my “ proceedings and observations in April 
last on special duty at and about the time of the destruction of the pub- 
lic property at Norfolk.” On the 11th of April I received at the Navy 
Department in Washington two sets of orders : one, which was to go 
on file, simply ordering me to report to Commodore McCauley for tem- 
porary duty, and the other directing me to take the Merrimack to 
Philadelphia for repail's. This last order or private instructions were 
written by the chief clerk himself, and it w r as intended that no one else 
either about the Department or elsewhere should, on account of the ex- 
citement at Norfolk, know of their existence. Still, to ray surprise, all 
Norfolk seemed full of it when I arrived there, and they had made up 
their minds to stop the ship, having already placed obstructions in the 
river, and set on foot other warlike preparations. Finding that my 
movements in the city were watched so closely, and the attitude of the 
people toward me so threatening, I destroyed my private instructions 
and took up my abode at the navy-yard to wait for the ship. On 
Thursday, the 18th, Mr. Ishcrwood reported that the Merrimack, so 
far as her machinery w T as concerned, w'as ready to start ; he had steam 
up and the engines working at the wharf. I thereupon called upon 
Commodore McCauley and reported to him that the ship was ready, 
and that I only waited for his permission to take her. He hesitated at 
first; said he had not made up his mind about it; that he thought he 
should require her for the defence of the yard ; he could put her guns 
on board of her, when she would be a formidable battery in any attack 
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that might be made. He thought, too, that the obstructions which had 
been placed in the river were enough to stop her. In reply to this last 
objection, I told him that Lieutenant Murray, first lieutenant of the' 
Cumberland, had, at ray request, examined the barrier and sounded 
the whole thing out that morning before daylight, and had found a place 
wide enough and deep enough to take the ship through. This seemed 
•to make some impression upon the commodore ; and then upon my ap- 
pealing to him in the strongest terms to let me have the ship, and set- 
ting forth the peremptory nature of the orders of the Navy Depart- 
ment, he turned to Commodore Pendergrast and Captain Marston, of 
the Cumberland, who were present, and asked their advice in the mat- 
ter, when it was decided that I might take the ship and make the 
attempt at least to get her out. Finding that she had no guns on 
board, I asked the Commodore for two field-pieces, which he told me 
to get from Commander Tucker, the ordnance officer of the yard ; and 
there being no men, either on board of her or the receiving-ship, I asked 
Commodore Pendergrast for thirty, to be returned as soon as the Mer- 
rimack was anchored under the guns of Fortress Monroe, which he 
readily assented to. Captain Marston then left the office to get them 
ready. I soon after followed him to make my preparations for starting, 
and sent an order on board to be ready to cast off in two hours. So 
fully impressed was I, by the thickening atmosphere of treason around 
me, that nothing but prompt and immediate action would Bave even so 
much of that vast amount of property, that I instructed Lieutenant 
Alexander Murray, who had volunteered to accompany me as far as 
Fortress Monroe, to go on with his negotiations with a certain pilot for 
taking the ship out, authorizing him to offer one thousand dollars for 
the Merrimack, and twice that sum, together with a place in the Navy 
for life, if we succeeded in getting the Germantown out also. I then 
went in pursuit of the ordnance and executive officers of the yard. The 
first named threw all sorts of obstacles in the way of my getting the 
guns, and the other could not be found. The first lieutenant, in answer 
to my application to have the ship “ winded” and “ fasts singled” — as 
she was chained to the wharf with her head up-stream — said I must 
apply to Commander Robb, whom I soon after met coming out of the 
commandant’s office with the intelligence that I could not have the 
ship ; that the commodore had altered his mind and ordered the fires 
to be drawn. Unwilling to believe in the correctness of Commander 
Robb’s statement, whose loyalty I had begun to doubt, I called upon 
the commodore again, and found it was too true. The fatal order had 
been given, which resulted in the loss to us of one of the finest ships in 
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the Navy. Finding that my mission was ended, I obtained leave from 
the commodore, and the same night proceeded to Baltimore, arriving 
early next morning (the 19th) at Washington, when I made a verbal re- 
port to yon as well as to the Cabinet, which was then in session, and 
before which I was called, of all the facts of the case, which were sub- 
stantially the same as are contained in this report. 

I then received a verbal order to join the expedition which was at 
that time fitting out, and which left Washington the samo evening in 
the Pawnee for Norfolk. Occupying a subordinate place in it, and pre- 
suming that the senior officers have made full and circumstantial reports 
of all that subsequently occurred, it will hardly be expected or necessary 
for me to go into particulars, and I therefore shall touch upon only one 
circumstance in that connection, which will bo to show that Commodore 
McCauley was fully under the impression that we had gone there with 
our force to hold and protect the yard. With that comforting idea he 
had gone to rest with his brave little boy at his side for the first time 
after many sleepless and anxious nights ; but when I called upon him 
after midnight to tell him that the time for his departure had come, that 
we were about to apply the torch to the yard, he was completely over- 
come with chagrin and mortification, and exceedingly adverse to leaving 
his post without first making some stand to defend the yard against any 
and all comers. 

As the question, “Why didn’t the commodore let you (me) have 
that ship ?” has been so often asked, coupled always with an expression 
of the utmost confidence in his honor and patriotism, I must beg leave, 
although this report lias assumed proportions much larger than I in- 
tended, to record my opinion of the influences at work in the commo- 
dore’s mind. I believe, indeed I know, that the old hero, who has fought 
so well for his country, could have none but the best and purest motives 
in all he did, but he was surrounded by masked traitors whom ho did 
not suspect, and in whose advice he thought there was safety. The cry, 
too, was raised and in everybody’s mouth, officers and all, “If they 
move that ship, the Merrimack, it will bring on a collision with the peo- 
ple outside, who are all ready, if any thing of the kind is done, to take 
the yard.” Besides, Commodore Paulding, whom I accompanied to 
Norfolk, expressed the idea that if we could not do any thing better, 
she (the Merrimack), with her guns on board, would make a good 
battery for the defence of the yard. This opinion influenced Commo- 
dore McCauley not a little. Again, seeing me alone and single-handed, 
with no pilot, even (the Governor of the State having forbidden their 
taking any man-of-war to sea), might he not be excused, under the cir- 
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cumstanccs, for doubting my power to carry that large ship safely 
through a narrow channel and across a barrier which those traitors had 
represented to him to be impassable ? His remark when he told me to 
take the ship, I am sure, will justify such a conclusion, although I am 
certain I could have gotten the ship out. He said, after hesitating 
some time, “ Take her, and, if you can’t get her out, bum her ,” showing 
that he had doubts of my ultimate success ; and knowing at the same 
time that if she once got beyond his reach, she would be lost to him as 
a defence for the yard ; and if I, in carrying out his instructions, got into 
trouble and found it necessary to bum her, she would be an entire loss 
to the Government. 

In conclusion, I must not let the opportunity pass without bringing 
to your notice the services of Lieutenant Murray, of the Cumberland, 
who came forward with the utmost promptness and offered his aid in 
any manner in which it could be made available. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James Alden, Commander U. S. Navy . 
Hon . Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington , D. C. 

In order that the course of the N avy Department in regard 
to this disaster may he fully understood, it is important to con- 
sider what measures were adopted by the Secretary for the se- 
curity of the yard. To form a correct judgment of these., it is 
necessary to remember that the Navy Department had been 
unsuccessful in its efforts to induce General Scott to furnish 
troops to hold the yard. He gave two reasons for his refusal : 
one, that a sufficient force could not be spared for this purpose 
without endangering Washington or Fortress Monroe, or both ; 
and the other, that the yard could not be permanently held by 
any force then at his command. Nothing then remained for 
the Navy Department but to remove the vessels and stores if 
possible, and await the progress of events. The following 
documents will show the action of the Secretary : 

[Private Orders.] 

Navy Department, March 81 , 1 S 61 . 
Commodore Samuel L. Bkeese, Navy - Yard , New York : 

Sir : You will be pleased to have in readiness for sea-service, with- 
out delay, two hundred and fifty seamen, ordinary seamen and lands- 
men, to be transferred from the receiving-ship North Carolina to the 
receiving-ship Pennsylvania at Norfolk. 
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You will also detail the necessary officers to accompany them, to be 
furnished from the public stores with provisions, stores, etc., for the sub- 
sistence of both officers and men, and have them placed on board the 
chartered steamer. 

Paymaster Henry Etting is authorized by the Department to charter 
a private steamer for their conveyance. 

You will also transfer to the revenue cutter Harriet Lane fifty 
seamen, ordinary seamen, and landsmen, to be conveyed by that vessel 
to Norfolk. I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Natty, 

[Confidential.] 

Navy Department, April 11, 1861. 
Commander James Alden, Washington, 1). C . : 

Sir : You arc directed to report to Commodore McCauley, to take 
charge of the steam-frigate Merrimack, and deliver her over to the com- 
manding officer of the Philadelphia station for the necessary repairs. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

Memo. — The enclosed orders are for Engineers Dauby and Jordan at 
Norfolk, who are directed to report to Commodore McCauley, to ac- 
company you, as also Engineers Newton and English, who have been 
ordered from this place ; other assistance has been ordered from New 
York. 

Navy Department, April 11, 1861. 

Sir : You will be pleased to transfer to the receiving-ship at Nor- 
folk, without delay, one hundred and eighty seamen, or seamen and 
landsmen, in the usual proportions, and twenty firemen and coal-heavers 
— two hundred altogether. If the requisite number are not on band, 
let them be enlisted as soon as possible. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Commodore S. L. Breese, commanding Navy -Yard, New York, 

Navt Department, April 11, 1861. 

Sir : Be pleased to bave the Water Witch ready to proceed to sea 
on Tuesday next, the 16th instant. Further instructions as to her move- 
ments will be given by the Department, 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Capt, Samuel F. Du Pont, commanding Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, 
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Navy Department, April 11, 1861. 

Sir : Be pleased to have the Merrimack prepared, in as short a time 
as possible, for temporary service. The commandant of the navy-yard, 
New York, has been directed to transfer to the receiving-ship at Norfolk, 
without delay, two hundred seamen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, firemen, 
and coal-heavers, for the purpose of making up a crew for the Merri- 
mack. The Department desires you to inform it when it is probable 
the vessel will be ready. * 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Commodore Charles S. McCauley, commanding Navy -Yard, 

Norfolk , Va. 

Navy Department, April 11, 1801. 

Sir : Be pleased to have the Plymouth prepared immediately to be 
taken to Annapolis, Md., where she will be fitted up with especial refer- 
ence to the accommodation of the acting midshipmen who will embark 
on the usual summer cruise. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Commodore Charles S. McCauley, commanding Navy -Yard, 

Norfolk, Va. 

•#; 

Navy Department, April 24, 1861. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the accompanying report and 
copies of orders issued by me during my absence under your order 
of April 19th. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. Paulding, Captain. 

Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington. 

Washington, D. C., April 28, 1861. 

Sir: In obedience to your order of the 19th instant, I embarked 
in the steamer Pawnee, and with one hundred marines, sent on board 
from headquarters, arrived on the afternoon of the following day at For- 
tress Monroe. 

Captain Wright, of the Engineer Corps, sent under orders from Gen- 
eral Scott, waited upon Colonel Dimmick, and obtained the services of 
Colonel Wardruth’s regiment of Massachusetts volunteers, and at 8 p. m. 
we were at the Gosport navy-yard. 

As soon as I communicated with Flag-Officer McCauley, I ascer- 
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tained that all the officers in public employment here, being Southern 
men, had tendered their resignation and abandoned their duty. The 
workmen, on the preceding day, had absented themselves from the usual 
muster, and such people as came into the yard clandestinely possessed 
themselves of the arms belonging to the Government. 

An angry feeling toward the Government was known to exist amongst 
the people of Portsmouth and Norfolk. Many were enrolled in military 
companies, and a force of some two or three thousand men were said to 
be assembled for the purpose of taking the navy-yard when their prep- 
arations were completed. 

The powder of the Government had been thken from the magazine 
near Norfolk, and reports were circulated of batteries being established 
along the shore approaches to the navy-yard. At two different points, 
where the main channel is narrow, at Craney Island and ScwalPs Point, 
numerous hulks and other obstructions were sunk, three of the light- 
boats having been used for that purpose, and the work was still going 
on, each day rendering the difficulty of the passage greater ; the object 
being to prevent the men-of-war at the navy-yard from leaving the port. 

The Merrimack steamer, of fifty guns, had been fully repaired, 
and, with the exception of her battery and storage of her hold, was 
ready to put to sea. When orders were given a few days previous to 
take her under the shears to put her guns on board, the order was coun- 
termanded, upon the representation of certain parties that such a pro- 
ceeding would certainly bring on a collision with the people outside of 
the yard, and nothing further was done. 

The sloop-of-war Germantown was alongside of the yard, com- 
pletely equipped for sea, requiring nothing more than a crew. 

The Plymouth sloop, iilso of twenty guns, was in a similar state 
of preparation, and a few hours would have placed the Dolphin in a 
condition to have gone to sea. 

The guns in the yard and at St. Helena, with the exception of about 
two hundred, had been spiked, as well as all on board the ships, except 
five heavy guns on a side on board the Pennsylvania. The shells of 
these were drawn after my arrival, and they were also spiked. 

The estimated number of ordnance of all calibres at this place is 
about three thousand, and of these some three hundred are the latest 
patterns of Dahlgrcn guns, some of large calibre. They could not be 
removed, and there was no effectual means of rendering the Dahlgrcn 
guns wholly unserviceable. One hundred men worked for an hour with 
sledge-hammers, and such was the tenacity of the iron that they did not 
succeed in breaking a single trunnion. 

Vol. II.— 3 
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In carrying out the orders of the Department, it was my intention 
to have placed the vessels named in the channel to protect it from fur- 
ther obstruction, and, at my convenience, take them under the guns of 
Fortress Monroe, or send them to sea, as might be most expedient. 
Greatly to my regret, however, I found that these vessels had all been 
scuttled about two or three hours before my arrival, and were sinking so 
fast that they could not be saved. 

Iu view of this condition of things, there were but two alternatives 
presented to my mind. The first, to leave the navy-yard and ships in 
the hands of people hostile to the Government, for it was apparent that 
the yard could not be held by our available means of defence, or, using 
the power with which I was invested, destroy the public property of 
every description. I was not long in adopting the latter expedient, and 
when all the arrangements were made and the tide served to remove the 
frigate Cumberland, I took her in tow, and when she was out of danger 
from the fire gave the concerted signal, and in a few minutes afterward 
the ships and buildings in the yard were in flames. Lieutenant Henry 
A. Wise was charged with burning the ships, and no officer could Lave 
performed the duty more efficiently. 

The dry-dock was mined, and this duty was assigned to Captain 
Wright, of the engineers, and Commander Rodgers of the Navy. It is 
a source of deep regret to me that neither of these gentlemen reached 
the boat with which Captain Wilkes was charged to bring ^off the par- 
ties who were operating in the yard. Of this service Captain Wilkes 
had the superintendence. I trust that these gentlemen may have made 
their way into the country, and will thus escape. Both are men of dis- 
tinguished merit, and it is much to he regretted that the Government 
should be deprived of their services even for a brief period. Having- 
anchored the Cumberland above the barrier at Scwall’s Point, the Paw- 
nee proceeded to Fortress Monroe, where she landed Colonel Ward rath 
and his regiment. To him and his men my thanks are due for then- 
manly and military bearing under circumstances of great discomfort, 
and doubt not that a just reliance may be placed upon their gallantry 
and patriotism. At Fortress Monroe I found the steamer Keystone 
State, of Philadelphia, in command of Lieutenant Maxwell Woodbull, 
who, in less than forty-eight hours from the date of his orders, had 
chartered, manned, and armed his vessel, and arrived at the point of his 
destination. 

Without the aid of these powerful steamers we should have been 
greatly embarrassed, and the Cumberland placed in immediate peril. 

Soon after my arrival at the navy-yard a flag of truce came from 
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General Taliaferro, commanding the military forces of Virginia. , The 
purport of his message was, “ that, to save the effusion of blood, the 
general would permit the Cumberland to leave the port unmolested, it* 
the destruction of the public property should bo discontinued.” T<> 
this I responded, that any act of violence on their part would devolve 
upon them the consequences. 

In coining out with the Cumberland she brought-up in crossing the 
wrecks oft* Sewall’s Point, and hung for some hours, and was finally 
dragged off by the chartered tugs Yankee and Keystone State. I have 
instructed Flag-Officer Pendergrast to anchor in mid-channel off Fortress 
Monroe, until the pleasure of the Department shall be made known to 
him, believing it important to have a watch kept upon certain armed 
steamers said to have made their appearance in that vicinity. The 
Pawnee and Keystone State left Fortress Monroe at half-past 7 o’clock 
a. m. on the 22d, and arrived at the Washington navy-yard at about 2 
o'clock p. m. this da} r . 

The officers who served under my command, in the performance of 
the duty devolved upon me, have a claim upon the respectful consider- 
ation of the Government for the intelligence, energy, and patriotism 
with which they gave me their support and assistance. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

II. Paulding, 

Commanding U. S. naval forces in the waters of Virginia , pro tern . 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

From these official papers it may be seen how far Commo- 
dore Paulding merited the censure which ho ‘received from 
some quarters at the time. Perhaps, in justice to the Depart- 
ment, it' should be stated, that when this officer was sent to Nor- 
folk, on the 16th of April, it was expected that he would remain 
there instead of returning to Washington as he did ; and had 
he done so, it is possible that he might have averted the dis- 
aster. But he doubtless acted in perfect good faith, and with 
the best interests of the country in view. The troops which at 
the last moment he was permitted by the War Department to 
take from Fortress Monroe, were merely some raw recruits who 
had never yet been drilled, and who had probably never heard 
the sound of an enemy’s gun. They were doubtless, individ- 
ually, brave men, but wholly unfitted then for actual service, 
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and, of course, little dependence could be placed upon them. 
Besides, General Scott would not consent that even these 
should remain for the defence of the yard. No regular 
troops were permitted to go; and with this little band of 
freshly recruited volunteers, his sailors and marines, Commo- 
dore Paulding went down to Norfolk to endeavor to save 
the ships and the yard. When he reached the navy-yard, he 
found that the vessels had been scuttled, some had already 
sunk, and the rest had so far settled that the leaks could not 
be stopped. He knew that the rebels were busy filling up the 
channel behind him, and the question was, whether he should 
remain until the Cumberland and the Pawnee should be shut 
in and these vessels be lost in addition to the rest, and that 
without saving the yard ; or whether, inasmuch as he believed 
it impossible to retain possession of the yard for any consider- 
able time, he should destroy what property he could, to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the rebels, and take his own 
ships while the obstructions could yet be passed. lie decided 
upon the latter course ; and, great as the mortification was, it 
seems to have been a correct decision. 

It was a calm and starlight night when it was determined 
to carry out the plan for the destruction of the vessels, and the 
buildings and property of the yard. The work of preparation 
was begun just before midnight on the 20th of April. The 
Merrimack was the first ship made ready for destruction. Com- 
bustible materials of all kinds that could be obtained, such as 
cordage, rope, ladders, gratings, hawsers, etc., were piled up 
before her mainmast, and were to reach across to one of the off- 
shore ports. On the top of this funeral pile were laid ropes of 
cotton-waste saturated with turpentine. The decks and beams 
were also flooded with turpentine, leaving the ends of the cotton- 
waste ropes outside the port, where they could be easily fired. 
In the same manner all the vessels at the yard were prepared 
for the great conflagration. The sliiphouses and other build- 
ings were also got ready. In the mean time about one hundred 
men were sent to the yard for the purpose of destroying the 
cannon, some of which had been previously spiked, though in 
an imperfect manner. The intention was to break off the trun- 
nions with heavy sledges. This was easily done with many of 
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tlie old guns, but when they eatne to the new Dahlgren guns 
all their efforts were vain. Though they used sledges weighing 
eighteen pounds they could not break a single trunnion. Such 
was the tenacity and superior character of the metal that it 
was found impossible to mutilate them by any means then 
available, and therefore these beautiful guns w r ere left unin- 
jured for the rebels. This fact shows what an improvement 
had been made by that scientific and accomplished officer, Ad- 
miral Dahlgren, not alone in the form of our cannon, but in the 
metal from which they w T ere cast. 

At about half-past 2 o’clock a rocket was sent up from the 
Pawnee, giving the appointed signal for the firing of the trains. 
The work was begun with the Merrimack, and in a few seconds 
the fire swept over her whole vast frame, and from stem to stern 
she appeared one solid body of flame. Rapidly as it could be 
done the trains of the great ships were fired, and those of the 
immense sliipliouses also, and in a few minutes land and water 
seemed one roaring, surging sea of fire. The Pawnee and Cum- 
berland were under way to avoid the danger ; the boats which 
had been left behind for kindling the fires glided rapidly away, 
and ten millions of property and the most valuable naval station 
of the United States were given up to the flames and the rebels. 
They immediately rushed into the yard to rescue what they 
could, and the dry-dock and some of the important workshops 
and dwellings of the officers were saved. The United States 
frigate was uninjured ; and the Merrimack, though burned as 
far as she was above the water, was soon raised, to become for 
a time a terror to the country. It was a great disaster for the 
Government, and a signal triumph for the rebels. 

Reference has been made to the inaccuracy of the report of 
the Senate committee in reference to the number of guns which 
were abandoned at the navy-yard. The statement was that 
there were at least two thousand cannon there, of which be- 
tween two and three hundred were Dahlgren guns. The com- 
mittee were evidently misled by the testimony. The witnesses 
gave the number, as it appeared to them, without an accurate 
count. The rebel authorities, elated as they were by their 
prize, would not be very much inclined to underrate its value 
in their official statements. An exact inventory was made of 
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every article found in tlie yard on the 21st of April, and the 
following is a copy of their statement of the guns : 


1 11-inch Columbiad. 

2 10-inch guns. 

62 9-inch guns. 

4 8-inch guns, 90 cwt. 

47 8-inch guns, 63 “ 

27 8-inch guns, 66 “ 

1 8-inch gun, 67 “ 

4 64-pounders, 106 “ 

225 82-pounders, 61 “ 
173 32-pounders, 57 “ 
44 32-pounders, 51 “ 

28 32-pounders, 46 “ 


82 32-pounders, 33 cwt. 

34 32-pouuders, 33 “ 

44 32-pounders, 27 “ 

1 boat and field howitzer, 1,200 lbs. 

2 boat and field howitzers, 250 lbs. 
236 61-cwt. guns (old style). 

50 70-cwt. “ u 

44 40-cwt. Shubrick guns. 

63 42-cwt. and 27-cwt. carronades. 

85 32-pounders, 32 cwt. 

1,198 guns of all kinds. 


Of these, fifty-two only, the 9-inch guns, were Dalilgren 
guns. This is, in all probability, a correct account of the ord- 
nance in the Norfolk navy-yard. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE TRENT CASE. 

On the 8th of November, 1861, an event occurred on the 
steamer route between Havana and St. Thomas, which, more 
than any during the war, threatened to involve us in a foreign 
conflict. For a time it appeared impossible to escape a war 
with England, and perhaps with France also. J. M. Mason, of 
Virginia, author of the Fugitive-Slave Law, and John Slidell, 
both once United States Senators, and having deserted their 
seats in the Senate, violated the oaths they had taken, and en- 
gaged in the conspiracy for the overthrow of the Government 
they had sworn to cherish and protect, were clothed by the rebel 
chief with such powers as he could bestow, and sent out in the 
assumed capacity of foreign ministers, the one to England and 
the other to France. .In this capacity, and with dispatches from 
the rebels to these governments, they left Charleston, and, es- 
caping our cruisers, reached Havana, and there took passage on 
the English mail-steamer Trent, the captain of the steamer 
being fully aware of their names, character, and mission. This 
vessel was stopped on her passage to St. Thomas by the United 
States steamer San Jacinto, commanded by Captain Charles 
Wilkes, who brought the rebel ambassadors on board his own 
ship, and then permitted the Trent to proceed uninjured on hex- 
voyage. For this act Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Wilkes re- 
ceived the thanks of the Secretary of the Navy in the following 
letter : 

Navy Department, November 30, 1801. 

Sir : I congratulate you on your safe arrival, and especially do I 
congratulate you on the great public service you haye rendered in the 
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capture of the rebel emissaries. Messrs. Mason and Slidell hare been 
conspicuous in the conspiracy to dissolve the Union; and it is well 
known that when seized by you they were on a mission hostile to the 
Government and the country. Your conduct in seizing these public 
enemies was marked by intelligence, ability, decision, and firmness, and 
has the emphatic approval of this Department. It is not necessary that 
I should in this communication — which is intended to be one of con- 
gratulation to yourself, officers, and crew — express an opinion on the 
course pursued in omitting to capture the vessel which had these public 
enemies on board, further than to say that the forbearance exercised in 
this instance must not be permitted to constitute a precedent hereafter 
for infractions of neutral obligations. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles. 

Captain Chas. Wilkes, commanding U. S. Steamer San Jacinto , 

Boston , Mass. 

The House of Representatives, also approving his course, 
passed the following resolution in regard to it by a decided 
vote : 

Resolved , That the President of the United States be requested to 
present to Captain Charles Wilkes a gold medal, with suitable^emblems 
and devices, in testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress of 
his good conduct in promptly arresting the rebel ambassadors, James M. 
Mason and John Slidell. 

• 

This resolution was indefinitely postponed in the Senate, 
but it nevertheless expressed the real sentiments of the loyal 
people of the country. 

In order that the facts in this important case may be 
officially presented, the main documents are here transcribed 
for the information of the reader : 

United States Steamer San Jacinto, Kovemler 15 , 1861 . 

Sib : I have written to you, relative to the movements of this ship, 
from Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba. There I learned that 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason had landed on Cuba, and had reached the 
Havana from Charleston. I took in some sixty tons of coal and left 
with all dispatch on the 26fch of October, to intercept the return of the 
Theodora; but on my arrival at the Havana, on the 31st, I found she 
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had departed oil her return, and that Messrs. Slidell and Mason,* with 
their secretaries and families, were there, and would depart on the 7th 
of the month in the English steamer Trent for St. Thomas, on their 
way to England. 

I made up my mind to fill up with coal and leave the port as soon 
as possible, to aw T ait at a suitable position on the route of the steamer 
to St, Thomas, to intercept her and take them out 

On the afternoon of the 2d I left the Havana, in continuation of my 
cruise after the Sumter on the north side of Cuba. The next day, when 
about to board a French brig, she ran into us on the starboard side at 
the mainchains, and carried away her bowsprit and foretopmast, and 
suffered other damages. I enclose you herewith the reports of the 
officers who witnessed the accident. I do not feel that any blame is 
due to the officer in charge of this ship at the time the ship was run 
into ; and the brig was so close when it was seen she would probably 
do so, that even with the power of steam, lying motionless as wo were, 
we could not avoid it — it seemed as if designed. 

I at once took her in tow and put an officer on board with a party 
to repair her damages ; this was effected before night, but I kept her in 
tow until we were up with the Havana, and ran within about eight miles 
of the light, the wind blowing directly fair for her to reach port. 

I then went over to Key West, in hopes of finding the Powhatan or 
some other steamer to accompany me to the Bahama channel, to make 
it impossible for the steamer in which Messrs. Slidell and Mason were to 
embark to escape either in the night or day. The Powhatan had left 
but the day before, and I was therefore disappointed and obliged to 
rely upon the vigilance of the officers and crew of this ship, and pro- 
ceeded the next morning to the north side of the Island of Cuba, com- 
municated with the Sagua la Grande on the 4th, hoping to receive a 
telegraphic communication from Mr. Sbufelt, our consul-general, giving 
me the time of the departure of the steamer. 

In this also I was disappointed, and ran to the eastward some ninety 
miles, where the old Bahama channel contracts to the width of fifteen 
miles, some two hundred and forty miles from the Havana, and in sight 
of the Paredon del Grande lighthouse. There we cruised until the 
morning of the 8th, awaiting the steamer, believing that if she left at 
the usual time she must pass U3 about noon of the 8th, and we could 
not possibly miss her. At 11.40 a. m. oh the 8th her smoke was first 
seen; at 12 m. our position was to the westward of the entrance into 
the narrowest part of the channel, and about nine miles northeast from 
the lighthouse of Paredon del Grande, the nearest point of Cuba to us. 
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We were all prepared for her, beat to quarters, and orders were given 
to Lieutenant D. M. Fairfax to have two boats manned and armed to 
board her, and make Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Eustis, and McFarland, 
prisoners, and send them immediately on board. (A copy of this order 
to him is herewith enclosed.) The steamer approached and hoisted 
English colors, our ensign was hoisted, and a shot was fired across her 
bow ; she maintained her speed, and showed no disposition to heave-to ; 
then a shell was fired across her bow, which brought her to. I hailed 
that I intended to send a boat on board, and Lieutenant Fairfax, with 
the second cutter of this ship, was dispatched. He met with some dif- 
ficulty, and, remaining on board the steamer with a part of the boat’s 
crew, sent her back to request more assistance ; the captain of the 
steamer having declined to show his papers and passenger list, a force 
became necessary to search her. Lieutenant James A. Greer was at once 
dispatched in the third cutter, also manned and armed. 

Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Eustis, and McFarland were recognized and 
told they were required to go on board this ship. This they objected 
to until an overpowering force compelled them ; much persuasion was 
used and a little force, and at about 2 o’clock they were brought on 
board this ship and received by me. Two other boats were then sent 
to expedite the removal of their baggage and some stores, when the 
steamer, which proved to be the Trent, was suffered to proceed on her 
route to the eastward, and at 3.30 p. m. we bore away to thelftorthward 
and westward. The whole time employed was two hours and thirteen 
minutes. 

I enclose you the statements of such officers who boarded the Trent, 
relative to the facts, and also an extract from the log-book of this ship. 

It was my determination to have taken possession of the Trent, and 
send her to Key West as a prize, for resisting the search and carrying 
these passengers, whose character and objects were well known to the 
captain ; but the reduced number of my officers and crew, and the large 
number of passengers on board, bound to Europe, who would be put to 
great inconvenience, decided me to allow them to proceed. 

Finding the families of Messrs. Slidell and Eustis on hoard, I ten- 
dered them the offer of my cabin for their accommodation to accom- 
pany their husbands ; this they declined, however, and proceeded in 
the Trent. 

Before closing this dispatch I would bring to your notice the no- 
torious action of her British majesty’s subjects, the consul-general of 
Cuba and those on board the Trent, in doing every thing to aid and 
abet the escape of these four persons, and endeavoring to conceal their 
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persons on board. No passports or papers of any description were in 
possession of them from the Federal Government; and for this and 
other reasons which w ill readily occur to you I made them my prisoners, 
and shall retain them on hoard here until I hear from you what dispo- 
sition is to be made of them. 

I cannot close this report -without bearing testimony to the admira- 
ble manner in which all the officers and men of this ship performed 
their duties, and the cordial manner in which they carried out my 
orders. To Lieutenant Fairfax I beg leave to call your particular atten- 
tion for the praiseworthy manner in which he executed the delicate 
duties with which lie was intrusted ; it met and has received my warm- 
est thanks. 

After leaving the north sido of Cuba I ran through the Santarcn pas- 
sage and up the coast from off St. Augustine to Charleston, and regret- 
ted being too late to take a part in the expedition to Port Royal. 

I enclose herewith a communication I received from Messrs. Slidell, 
Mason, Eustis, and McFarland, with my answer. 

I have the honor to he, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

Charles Wilkes, Captain . 
lion. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy . 


U. S. Steam eu San Jacinto, at sea, November 9, 1801. 

Sir : We desire to communicate to you, by this memorandum, the 
facts attending our arrest yesterday on board the British mail-steamer 
Trent, by your order, and our transfer to this ship. 

We, the undersigned, embarked at Havana on the 7th instant, as 
passengers on board the Trent, Captain Moir, bound to the island of St. 
Thomas, the Trent being one of the regular mail and passenger line of 
the British Royal Mail Steamship Company, running from Verd Cruz 
via Havana to St. Thomas, and thence to Southampton, England. We* 
paid our passage-money for the whole route from Havana to South- 
ampton to the British consul at Havana, who acts as the agent or repre- 
sentative of the said steamship company, Mr. Slidell being accompanied 
by his family, consisting of his wife, four children, and a servant, and 
Mr. Eustis by bis wife and servants. 

The Trent left the port of Havana about 8 o’clock a. m. on the morn- 
ing of the 7th instant, and pursued her voyage uninterruptedly until 
intercepted by the United States steamer San Jacinto, under your com- 
mand, on the day following (the 8th instant) in the manner now to be 
related. 

When the San Jacinto was first observed several miles distant, the 
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Trent was pursuing the usual course of her voyage along the old Bahama 
or Nicholas channel ; was about two hundred and forty miles from Ha- 
vana, and in sight of the lighthouse of Paredon Grande, the San Jacinto 
then lying stationary, or nearly so, about the middle of the channel, and 
where it was some fifteen miles wdde, as since shown us on the chart, 
the nationality of *the ship being then unknown. When the Trent had 
approached near enough for her flag to be distinguished, it was hoisted 
at the peak and at the main, and so remained for a time. No flag was 
shown by the San Jacinto. When the Trent had approached within a 
mile of the San Jacinto, still pursuing the due course of her voyage, a 
shotted gun was fired from the latter ship across the course of the Trent, 
and the United States flag at the same time displayed at her peak. The 
British flag was again immediately hoisted, as before, by the Trent, and 
so remained. When the Trent had approached, still on her course, 
within from tw’o to three hundreds yards of the San Jacinto, a second 
shotted gun was fired from your ship again across the course of the 
Trent. When the Trent got within hailing distance, her captain in- 
quired what was wanted. The reply was understood to be they would 
send a boat, both ships being then stationary, with steam shut off*. A 
boat very soon put off from your ship, followed immediately by two 
other boats, with full crews, and armed with muskets and side-arms. A 
lieutenant in the naval uniform of the United States, and with side-arms, 
boarded the Trent, and, in the presence of most of the passengers then 
assembled on the upper deck, said to Captain Moir that he came with 
orders to demand his passenger list. The captain refused to produce 
it, and formally protested against any right to visit his ship for the pur- 
pose indicated. After some conversation, importing renewed protests 
on the part of the captain against the alleged- object of the visit, and on 
the part of the officer of the San Jacinto that he had only to execute 
* his orders, the latter said that tw r o gentlemen (naming Mr. Slidell and 
Mr. Mason) w'ero known to be on board, as also two other gentlemen 
(naming Mr. Eustis and Mr. McFarland), and that his orders were to 
take and carry them on board the San Jacinto. It should have been 
noted that on first addressing the captain the officer announced himself 
as a lieutenant of the United States steamef San Jacinto. The four 
gentlemen thus named being present, the lieutenant, addressing Mr. 
Slidell, and afterward Mr. Mason, repeated that his orders were to 
take them, together wdth Mr. Eustis and Mr. McFarland, and carry them 
on board his ship, which orders he must execute. Mr. Slidell and Mr. 
Mason, in reply, protested, in the presence of the captain of the Trent, 
his officers and passengers, against such threatened violation of their per- 
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sons and of their rights, and informed the lieutenant that they would 
not leave the ship they were in unless compelled by the employment of 
actual force greater than they could resist, and Mr. Eustis and Mr. Mc- 
Farland united with them in expressing a like purpose. That officer 
stated that he hoped he would not be compelled to resort to the use of 
force, but, if it should become necessary to employ it in order to execute 
his orders, he was prepared to do so. He was answered by the under- 
signed that they would submit to such force alone. The lieutenant then 
went to the gangway, where his boats were, the undersigned going at 
the same time to their state-rooms, on the deck next below, followed by 
Captain Moir and by the other passengers. The lieutenant returned 
with a party of his men, a portion of whom were armed with side-arms, 
and others, appearing to be a squad of marines, having muskets ami bay- 
onets. Mr. Slidell was at this time in his state-room, immediately by, 
and in full view. The lieutenant then said to Mr. Mason that, having 
his force now present, he hoped to be relieved from the necessity of call- 
ing it into actual use. That gentleman again answered that he would 
only submit to actual force greater than he could overcome, when the 
lieutenant and several of his men, by his order, took hold of him in a 
manner and in numbers sufficient to make resistance fruitless, and Mr. 
Slidell joining the group at the same time, one or more of the armed 
party took like hold of him, arid those gentlemen at onco went into the 
boat. During this scene many of the passengers became highly excited, 
and gave vent to the strongest expressions of indignation, seeming to 
indicate a purpose of resistance on their part, when the squad armed 
with muskets, with bayonets fixed, made sensible advance of one or two 
paces, with their arms at a charge. It must bo added here, omitted in 
the course of the narration, that before the party left the upper deck an 
officer of the Trent, named Williams, in the naval uniform of Great 
Britain, and known to the passengers as having charge of the mails and 
accompanying them to England, said to the lieutenant that, as the only 
person present directly representing his Government, he felt called upon, 
in language as strong and as emphatic as he could express, to denounce 
the whole proceeding as a piratical act. 

Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason, together with Mr. Eustis and Mr. Mc- 
Farland, against whom force in like manner had been used, were taken 
to the S&n Jacinto as soon as they entered the boat. When they 
reached your ship you received them near the gangway, announcing 
yourself as Captain Wilkes, the commander of the ship, and conducted 
them to your cabin, which you placed at their disposal. When the un- 
dersigned came on board they found the men at their quarters, and the 
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guns bearing on the Trent. After some time occupied in bringing on 
board our baggage and effects, the San Jacinto proceeded to the north- 
ward, through the Sautaren channel, the Trent having been detained 
from three to four hours. 

The foregoing is believed to be a correct narrative in substance of 
the facts and circumstances attending our arrest and transfer from the 
British mail steamer to the ship under your command, and which we 
doubt not will be corroborated by the lieutenant present, as well as by 
all who witnessed them. 

The incidents here given in detail may not have been witnessed by 
each one of the undersigned individually, but they were by one or more 
of them. As for the most part they did not pass under your notice, we 
have deemed it proper to present them in this form before you, express- 
ing the wish that, if considered incorrect in any part, the inaccuracies 
may be pointed out. 

With a respectful request that you will transmit a copy of this paper 
to the Government of the "United States, together with your report of 
the transaction, to facilitate which a copy is herewith enclosed, 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 

John Slidell, George Eustis, 

J. M. Mason, J. E. McFarland. 

Captain Wilkes, U. S. JVavy , commanding San Jacinto . T 

Sucli were the main facts in the affair which afterward be- 
came famous in Europe and America as the “ Trent Case.” 
Almost as simultaneously as the telegraph could flash the ac- 
count over the kingdom, Great Britain blazed with excitement, 
and the real spirit of England was fully revealed. The feelings 
of hostility toward the North, which had been partially held in 
check for decency’s sake, had now found an occasion and an 
excuse, if not a proper cause. It showed, in a manner that 
American statesmen would be wise to remember, even when it 
is forgiven, how, beneath all the friendly manifestations which 
lie on the surface, the old feeling of dislike and even animosity 
toward our country remains in the heart of England, so that a 
very slight cause will kindle it into a flame that w T ill burn with 
all its former intensity of passion. England may respect us, 
may desire and seek our friendship ; but while she remains as 
she now is, a country of classes , she cannot be a sincere and 
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hearty friend. From the fact that the officers of the British 
Government seemed quite willing, if not anxious, that the war 
spirit should he cherished among the people, it would appear 
that they at the first, determined to seize the opportunity for war. 
The unexpected alacrity with which our Government humbled 
itself to accede to the haughty demands of England removed 
every pretext for hostilities, and she devoted herself, as before, 
to neutral war . 

There is, it is believed, no room to doubt that Captain 
Wilkes, in seizing these conspicuous men, and the Secretary 
of the Navy in his letter of approval, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in its vote of thanks, represented far more truly the 
real spirit and opinions of the American people than did the 
Senate by its course, or the Government by surrendering these 
chief instigators and promoters of rebellion. The excitement 
throughout the country was intense, and, at first, the idea of 
surrendering Slidell and Mason was almost universally scouted. 
But the Government evidently felt itself too weak to meet suc- 
cessfully both a civil and foreign war. It believed that it was 
absolutely necessary to yield to the arrogance of England in 
order to save the country ; and the historians of the future will 
probably record that, for once at least, “ The Republic ” took 
counsel of its fears. 

The exultation of the rebels was boundless. They did not 
even anticipate that Americans would bow to England ; they 
knew well the temper of Britain, and believing, therefore, war 
to be inevitable, they regarded the North as already beaten, and 
their own independence and revenge secure. 

Meanwhile, the Government undertook first to allay the gen- 
eral excitement, and then to defend itself for the surrender of 
the rebel envoys, already determined upon, by assuming that 
both the law of nations and the long-settled policy of the re- 
public required us to repudiate the acts of Captain Wilkes, and 
restore his prisoners to the custody and protection of the British 
Government. By stating that our Government decided to do 
this, it is not intended to assert that all the departments of Gov- 
ernment, and all the members of the Cabinet, approved of this 
course. *The Secretary of the Navy did not modify his first 
opinions, nor change in any respect his position. Our Navy 
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has never consented that the country should be humbled at the 
feet of England. The House of Representatives, standing next to 
the people, expressed correctly the feelings of the popular heart. 

If the surrender of these men was truly a measure of - wise 
policy, and if it was really demanded by the previous course of 
our nation, then to Mr. Seward, probably more than to any 
other man, belongs the credit of adhering to justice and estab- 
lished principle, in opposition to the evident spirit of the people, 
and thus saving the country from what might have been a very 
disastrous war. If, on the other hand, it was a timid surrender 
of the national honor, then also the Secretary of State must be 
held mainly responsible ; while, probably, the chief defence of 
the Government is found in the argument of Mr. Sumner in 
the United States Senate, January 9, 1862. Inasmuch as the 
deed was done, it was necessary to show, if possible, that the 
country had not been disgraced. The speech sustains the repu- 
tation of this accomplished statesman as a man of extensive 
learning and intellectual power ; and if it appears more like 
the plea of a skilful advocate than of a massive argument built 
upon broad and acknowledged principles, it is not the fault of 
Mr. Sumner. The Government had decided that two of the 
most bitter and influential of its enemies, fairly captured, as 
most believe, should be given up to hostile and insulting Eng- 
land ; and it was absolutely necessary that this act should be so 
defended that the people should not withdraw their confidence 
from Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet, and this task Mr. Sumner 
was expected to perform. Wo man in the country, probably, 
could have done it more successfully ; and yet, when we con- 
sider the logical acumen of the Senator, it is not improbable 
that he was better satisfied with the effect of his argument than 
with the argument itself. The cause of complaint of the British 
Government was confined to a single point, which is thus clearly 
stated by Mr. Sumner himself, and so presented as to exclude 
entirely every other question from the case : “ Thus it appears 
that the present complaint of the British Government is not 
founded on the assumption, by the American war-steamer, of 
the belligerent right of search ; nor on the ground that this 
right was exercised on board a neutral vessel between two neu- 
tral ports ; nor that it was exercised on board a mail-steamer 
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sustained by a subvention from the crown, and officered in part 
from the royal navy ; nor that it was exercised in a case where 
the penalties of contraband could not attach ; but it is founded 
simply and precisely on the idea that persons other than ap- 
parent officers in the military or naval service cannot be taken 
out of a neutral ship at the mere will of the officer who exer- 
cises the right of search, and without any form of trial.” 

This was the case, and the whole case, as presented by the 
English Government ; and the only proper method of meeting 
it as a question between the United States and Great Britain 
was, to confine the discussion to the single point upon which the 
complaint was based, because all others were waived. The iisue 
thus made was a very simple one, and it could have been tri- 
umphantly met by our Government, so far as the argument was 
concerned. Yattel declares, in substance, that the ambassador 
of an enemy may be stopped in transit ; and Lord Stowell, one 
of the highest and most respected of English authorities, uses 
this language, which is explicit and positive : “ The belligerent 
may stop the ambassador of the enemy on his passage; ” and lest 
there might be some doubt in regard to the persons which this 
principle would include, lie states it somewhat more broadly on 
another occasion : “ It appears to me, on principle, to be but 
reasonable, that whenever it is of sufficient importance to the 
enemy that such persons should be sent out on the public ser- 
vice, and at the public expense, it should afford equal ground 
of forfeiture against the vessel that may be let out for a purpose 
so intimately connected with hostile operations.” So far as the 
authority of Yattel and one of the most eminent English judges 
can avail, these settle the whole case in our favor. But the 
British Government was not in the mood to listen to argument, 
however convincing, nor to be governed by its own acknowl- 
edged principles of policy. She seemed determined to humble 
us by the surrender of Slidell and Mason, or to declare war. 
The United States, tasked to its utmost strength as was thought, 
by the rebellion, decided to deliver them up, and then construct 
a home argument in defence of its action. It was necessary, 
not to prove that England had no cause of complaint, for that 
could be easily shown from her own authorities and her own 
practice, but to prevent a foreign war, and this could be avoided 
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only by giving up the traitors. Then, to maintain itself before 
the country, it was needful for the Government to show that 
this was done, not because of the threat of Great Britain, but 
because we were constrained by our previously settled and ac- 
knowledged policy. In order that this might appear, diligent 
search was made through the heated discussions which we had 
with England when she, the great naval power of the world, 
was layipg upon us her heavy and most oppressive hands, and 
we, using the only weapon we then had, argument, were press- 
ing to an extreme the defence of the rights of neutrals. 

The point of our protest was, that Great Britain visited our 
shifte and impressed American seamen, under the pretence that 
they were the subjects of England, and that the officer conduct- 
ing the search decided each case himself, without reference to 
any other authority, and without even the form of a trial. It 
is doubtless true that no greater outrage than this was ever 
committed on the seas ; but it is not very easy to perceive how 
a protest, however decided and earnest against the right of im- 
pressing American citizens, and that under a mere pretence, can 
be made to cover the case of arresting the ambassadors of an 
enemy, about whose identity and character there was ^no ques- 
tion whatever in the minds of any. 

When, to cover the case of an ambassador, it was shown 
that our statesmen in their arguments had specified the only 
classes that could be lawfully stopped in transit, viz., persons 
apparently in the military or naval service of the enemy, it 
seems perfectly clear that this phrase was intended to assert the 
principle presented by Lord Stowell, that any public agent in 
the employ and in the pay of the enemy’s government might 
properly be stopped ; and therefore the naming of military and 
naval officers is to be interpreted not exclusively , but as includ- 
ing the classes of public officers which they represent — those in 
the pay and employ of the government. This alone seems to 
be in accordance with reason ; and without the privilege of ar- 
resting such public agents, a nation would be deprived of one 
important means of self-protection. 

In the very nature and fitness of things it seems impossible 
to assign any reason for the right of arresting one in the mili- 
tary or naval service of an enemy, which would not equally 
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apply in the case of any other public servant of that enemy. 
A military or naval officer belongs to one class of public 
agents, and this is the only ground of arresting such a one ; 
but there are other classes equally important in the civil ser- 
vice, and such a one, clothed with the powers of an ambas- 
sador, is generally capable of accomplishing more for his gov- 
ernment than an officer in the army or navy. In the case of 
Slidell and Mason it is undoubtedly true that, as ambassadors, 
they were far more dangerous to the United States than any 
officers in the rebel army or navy could be ; and it seems ab- 
surd to contend for the privilege of stopping at pleasure any 
man wearing an enemy’s uniform, and permit such men, the 
highest civil officers, to go unhindered on their mission of mis- 
chief. This would be, not to assert a principle, but to deny and 
exclude a principle by a narrow interpretation of phrases. If it 
be urged that only persons in uniform are included, because the 
uniform determined the character of the wearer, so that there 
could be no dispute ; then if other evidence is presented equally 
conclusive as a uniform could be, why should not the agent 
thus identified in person and official character he dealt with as 
an officer of the enemy’s government ? 

In the case of the rebel emissaries, there was no question in 
regard to either their personal identity or tho official capacity 
in which they were acting. It needed no military insignia to 
show that they were distinguished public agents in the service 
of the rebel government. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, that they may be excluded from 
those liable to arrest by a possible and narrow interpretation of 
the language of our statesmen when directing their argument 
to quite another point, they certainly are included among those 
who may rightfully be stopped “ in transitu ” by every prin- 
ciple of public law. If this is so, and as Captain Wilkes deter- 
mined to make no demand upon the vessel itself, from motives of 
humanity, it is clear that it was not necessary to carry tho steam- 
er into port for adjudication, so far as Slidell and Mason were 
concerned ; for the whole case in regard to their identity and 
official character was already decided, not by Captain Wilkes, 
but by iheir own acknowledgment, and by the universal agree- 
ment of all parties. 
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The point was also made, in the argument before the people, 
that we had no right to seize the dispatches of an enemy. This, 
also, is contrary to British law, laid down by Lord Stowell. 
The American authority for the denial of this right is found, as 
was claimed, in the fact that in some of our treaties in regard 
to contraband articles, after enumerating many, lest the list 
should be incomplete, the following phrase is used : “ All other 
merchandise and things (not already in the list) shall be con- 
sidered free ; 55 and as a dispatch is a thing ^ it was argued that 
the dispatches of an enemy cannot be seized. It is not probable 
that this argument would have been used if a better one could 
have been found. The Queen of England, speaking as the 
monarch for Great Britain, in her proclamation issued at the 
beginning of the rebellion, stated the principles of English law 
by enumerating dispatches among contraband articles ; and it 
scarcely admits of doubt that this sets forth correctly the con- 
ceded law of nations. 

This whole case, when stripped of every thing irrelevant, 
turns on a single question. Was the commander of the San 
Jacinto bound by the law of nations to send in the Trent for 
adjudication, instead of seizing the rebel ambassadors and per- 
mitting the steamer to proceed upon her voyage? if Mason 
and Slidell had been rebel officers, wearing their uniform, 
would the British Government have had any just cause of com- 
plaint if Captain Wilkes had taken them out without capturing 
the vessel ? If she was liable to capture in such a case, our 
Government might have condemned the omission ; but why 
should England be offended at the escape of her vessel ? If 
the law of nations allows a military officer of the enemy to be 
taken out of a vessel without requiring the capture of the vessel 
itself, then the spirit, if not the letter of that law, would justify 
Captain Wilkes in allowing the Trent to proceed. 

England, in a most heartless and arrogant manner, took ad- 
vantage of our hour of weakness to seek or make an occasion 
of quarrel, intending either to humble us at her feet and before 
the rebels, or to crush us in a conflict when we were nearly over- 
borne by the struggle with our domestic enemy. She did us a 
grievous wrong, for which the time of settlement must come at 
length, not because our Government will watch for the oppor- 
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tunity of revenge, but such is the constitution of the universe 
that the “ Judge of all the earth ” is bound, as a righteous 
moral Governor, to see that every wrong is righted, by render- 
ing the retribution due. England must eat of the fruit of her 
doings. The United States, by yielding, avoided a war which 
would have occasioned great suffering if not national disaster, 
and the people were saved from any sense of dishonor by the 
skilful defence which was made. If, however, the comparative 
power of different forms of iron-clads, and the effect of heavy 
shot, had been as well known as they were a short time after, 
England would have been far more cautious in uttering her 
threats, and the arguments on our side made for the home 
market, if they had been used, might have been less con- 
vincing. It may be safely said that this was the last haughty 
and unreasonable demand that Great Britain will ever make 
upon the United States. She lias abdicated the dominion of 
the seas, and she can never again ascend her ocean throne. 
Iler insolent officers have lorded it for the last time with im- 
punity on an American deck; and the threat which was made 
of sending the “ Warrior ” to Washington will not in any form 
be repeated. 

There is in America no wish to seek revenge for all the in- 
sults and injuries which England has heaped upon us; but there 
is a proper satisfaction in knowing that the power of such an 
oppressor as she has been on every sea is now effectually broken. 
Other nations are now strong enough to compel her to do jus- 
tice, and, in time, she may learn to love it for its own sake. 

Iso true friend of humanity or freedom, no one who desires 
the rapid spread of the gospel among the nations, will promote 
ill-will between England and the United States ; but Tier course 
lias been such as to compel us to be on our guai’d. In the next 
Trent case it is likely that she will not make use of her former 
threats, nor we of our arguments. 
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AFFAIR AT THE PASSES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

One of the most important duties of the blockading squad- 
ron was to prevent, if possible, any contraband trade with Hew 
Orleans. As it was the great cotton market of the Southwest, 
England of course made all possible effort to maintain commu- 
nication with the city, and the points between it and the sea, 
where cotton could be obtained. One of the first movements 
of the Government was to send a part of the blockading squad- 
ron to the mouth of the Mississippi. As is well known, this 
river divides into several channels before it reaches the ocean. 
These channels are called “ Passes,” and the point where they 
divide is known as the “Head of the Passes.” Of course a 
squadron stationed in the river above the “ Head of the Passes” 
would intercept all vessels coming in from the sea. 

On the 12th of October, 1861, the blockading squadron in 
the river at the “.Passes” was composed of the following ves- 
sels: Richmond, screw-steamer, of about two thousand tons 
burden, and carrying twenty guns; Yincennes, sloop, seven 
hundred tons burden, mounting ten guns ; Preble, five hun- 
dred and sixty-six tons, and carrying eleven guns; and the 
Water Witch, a small screw-steamer, of four guns. Here was 
a small squadron indeed ; but with its .forty-five guns, twenty 
of which, according to report, were 9-inch Dahlgrens, it seemed 
sufficiently strong to defend the channel of a river. At 3.45 in 
the morning, while the watch on board the Richmond were em- 
ployed in taking in coal from a schooner alongside, a strange 
craft was discovered close to the ship. By the time the alarm 
could be given, the Richmond was struck abreast of the port 
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fore channels with such force as to tear the schooner alongside 
from her fastenings, and crush in three planks in the ship’s side, 
making a hole about five inches in circumference two feet below 
the water-line. It proved to be the Hollins ram Manassas. 
Passing aft. the ram endeavored to strike the stern, and failed. 
As she passed abreast of the Richmond, a broadside from the 
9-inch guns was fired at her. The darkness prevented the 
officers of the Richmond from discovering whether any damage 
was done. When we remember how quickly this same ram 
Manassas was afterward demolished by Captain Melanethon 
Smith, in the Mississippi, at the battle with the forts and rebel 
fleet, it provokes a smile to think of the panic which was spread 
through the blockading fleet. Those in command saw fire-rafts 
and rebel steamers corning down the river, and instantly the 
cables were all slipped, and the fleet was making its escape as 
rapidly as possible down the river and out to sea by the South- 
west Pass. The Richmond and the Vincennes ran aground, 
and Commander Handy, of the Vincennes, having laid a train 
to liis magazine, abandoned his ship with his officers and men, 
and repaired for safety on board the Richmond. It is said that 
a cool old tar, as he was leaving the ship, contemptuously kicked 
the train, already fired, aside, and thus saved the vessel. Handy 
and his comrades waited a “ reasonable time for the explosion,” 
as the report states, and then ventured back to their ship. 
The Vincennes was abandoned about 9.30 a. m. Five rebel 
steamers, such as were so quickly disposed of by Farragut’s 
fleet afterward, had come down the river and were firing at 
long range, but at 10 o’clock they all withdrew up the river, 
not deeming themselves strong enough to attack two ships 
aground, and one of them abandoned by her crew. The ram 
was seen no more. Commander Handy, having regained his 
ship that refused to be blown up, proceeded to throw overboard 
his guns in order to hasten his escape, although no enemy was 
in sight. It is but just to Captain Pope, who commanded the 
Richmond, that his own statement of this affair should be in- 
serted here : 

United States Steamer Richmond, / 

Ovv Pass a l’Outbe, Mississippi River, October 17, 18G1. ) 

Sir : My report to you in regard to our leaving the head of the 
Passes having been made in a great hurry, in order to acquaint yon as 

t r 
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soon as possible of the leading facts of the case, many incidents were 
omitted which I will now report. 

After the first blow given to this ship by the ram, on the morning 
of the 12th instant, it remained under our port quarter, apparently en- 
deavoring to fix herself in a position to give us a second blow, but the 
slipping of our chain and the ship ranging ahead under steam frustrated 
the object. The ram dropped astern, but soon gathered headway and 
ranged our port beam, receiving the fire of the port battery, some guns 
of which were discharged twice. It then ranged ahead, passing up the 
river, receiving the fire of the port battery of the Preble, disappearing 
in the darkness. Owing to the darkness, I was unable to see the effect 
of* our shot upon her, but some officers are of opinion they heard shot 
strike the ram. I passed the Preble and stood up the river, when Act- 
ing Master Wilcox reporting we were getting too close to the starboard 
shore, the helm was put up and the ship rapidly fell off, presenting her 
broadside up and down the river. As soon as she had drifted near the 
head of the Passes, ineffectual attempts were made to get her head up- 
stream, when I found myself a mile and a half down the Southwest Pass. 
I then put the helm up, continued down the river, hoping -to be able to 
get her head round off Pilot Town. In doing this, she drifted some 
distance below, grounding broadside to. Soon after this the enemy 
opened their fire upon us, which was kept up for about two liours. 
The day before leaving the head of the Passes, I had succeeded in 
placing one of our 9-incli broadside guns on the top-gallant forecastle, 
giving a long range, and it was continually fired during the engage- 
ment. About 9 o’clock, a. m., during tlie firing, it was reported to me 
that several boats filled with men were leaving the Vincennes ; some 
went on board the Water Witch, others came to this ship. In a few 
minutes Commander Handy, with several of his officers, came on 
board ; Commander Handy having wrapped around his waist, in broad 
folds, an American flag, and, upon being asked, stated he had abandoned 
his ship in obedience to signal. Being told no such signal had been 
made, lie insisted “ be so read it,” that Captain Winslow had so 
read it. 

The following day Lieutenant Commanding Winslow being asked, 
remarked “He saw no such signal ; ” that when he was asked by one of 
Captain Handy’s officers if that was the meaning of the signal, sent 
word to Captain Handy “ that it was impossible ” to get guns out of his 
stem ports and fight his ship. As soon as it was thought, from the 
description of the slow-match, that it had gone out, Captain Handy, 
his officers and crew, returned to their ship. In the evening I received 
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a note from Captain Handy, a copy of which, and ray reply, is en- 
closed. 

After I had taken the guns ami ammunition from the McClellan, she 
was sent to the assistance of the Vincennes, and endeavored to get her 
afloat ; in the mean time I carried out a stream anchor from this ship 
astern, and, after unsuccessful attempts for two or three hours, the 
McClellan returned to this ship, and was lashed alongside to wait until 
a rise of the tide. At early daylight of the 13th instant, the South 
Carolina, Commander Alden, came in, and I directed him to proceed, 
and, if possible, get the Vincennes afloat. Soon after, this ship was 
got afloat, her head down-stream, and the McClellan was instantly cast 
off and went to assist in getting the Vincennes afloat. As there was 
not room for this ship to lay at anchor, or to turn to point her head up 
the stream, I had no other alternative than to cross tho bar and anchor 
outside. My mind was very much relieved, knowing that the armament 
of four rifled guns on hoard the McClellan, together with tho long gun 
of the South Carolina, would keep the enemy at bay. At about 2 p. m. 
the Vincennes was got afloat, crossed the bar, and anchored near this 
ship, and tho South Carolina was immediately dispatched to .Pass a 
rOutre, to guard that place until I could send him a relief. 

My retreat down the pass, although painful to me, was to save the 
ships, hy preventing them being sunk and falling into the hands of the 
enemy ; and it was evident to me they had us in their power, by tho 
operation of the ram and the fire-rafts. If I have erred in all this mat- 
ter, it is an error of judgment ; the whole affair came upon me so sud- 
denly that no time was left for reflection, but called for immediate action 
and decision. The ram having made its appearance next day at the 
mouth of the river, the impression is she sustained no injury from our 
shot, only waiting an opportunity to destroy our ships. 

It having been rumored there was a panic on board this ship at the 
time she was engaged with the enemy, I state it to be false ; both 
officers and inen exhibited the utmost coolness and determination to do 
their duty. My orders and those of all the officers were carried out 
with as much coolness as if it had been an every-day affair, and their 
whole conduct merits high commendation ; and they would feel grati- 
fied to prove their bravery by being permitted to take part in the con- 
templated attack on Pensacola, as requested in notes from me to you on 
this subject. In both engagements with the enemy, the whole fire ap- 
peared to be^ directed to the destruction of this ship, most of the shot 
being, apparently, directed to the quarter of this vessel, presumed for 
the purpose of disabling our rudder and propeller. 
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I omitted, in my hasty report, to mention the essential aid I have 
received from Captain Gray, commanding the army transport McClellan, 
in getting this ship and the Vincennes afloat. From Lieutenant Com- 
manding Winslow, commanding the Water Witch, I received eveiy 
possible assistance that could be rendered. 

I directed Commander French, of the Preble, as soon as it could be 
done, to Pass a l’Outre to guard that entrance. This. he was unable to 
do at the time ; the wind being ahead and a strong current setting to 
leeward, he was barely able to hold liis own. He came in and anchored 
and reported to me ; he was quite out of wood and coal. I told him 
he could procure wood off the Northeast Pass, where he would be sta- 
tioned after the arrival of one of the steamers at Pass a l’Outre. He 
replied, it was impossible to get wood there, and earnestly requested to 
go to Ship Island, where lie would in two clays procure wood sufficient 
for himself and the Vincennes. I reluctantly consented to his doing so, 
knowing that one of the steamers, either the South Carolina or Hunts- 
ville, would reach Pass a l’Outre in advance of him. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Pope, Captain. 

Flag-Officer Wm. W. McKean, commanding Blockading Squadron. 

P. S. — This, and my first report to you, embraces all the facts, to 
my best recollection ; and if they are not satisfactory, I respectfully ask 
for a court of inquiry in the matter ; and if it cannot be grafted with- 
out detriment to the service at this time, that it may be referred to the 
honorable Secretary of the Navy. John Pope. 

The following is a copy of a note received from Commander Handy 
on the eve of his ship getting aground, and my reply to the same : 

Sir: "We are aground. We have only two guns that will bear in 
the direction of the enemy. Shall I remain on board after the mo'on 
goes down with my crippled ship and worn-out men ? Will you send 
me word what countersign my boats shall use if we pass near your 
ship ? While we have moonlight, would it not be better to leave the 
ship ? Shall I burn her when I leave her? 

Respectfully, Robert Handy. 

United States Steamer Richmond, ) 
Southwest Pass, October 12, 1861. ) 

Sir : You say your ship is aground. It will be your duty to defend 
your ship up to the last moment, and not to fire her except it be to pre- 
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vent her from falling into the hands of the enemy. I do not think the 
enemy will be down to-night, but in case they do, fight them’ to the 
last You have boats enough to save all your men. I do not approve 
of your leaving your ship until every effort is made to defend her from 
falling into their hands. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Pope, Captain . 

Commander II. Handy, commanding U. S. Ship Vincennes, 


Men should not be judged too harshly, acting under such cir- 
cumstances. Rams, torpedoes, and fire-rafts were then almost 
untried weapons of war. The most extravagant reports were 
circulated concerning the new and terrible inventions which 
the rebels had prepared, and lively imaginations invested them 
with almost supernatural powers. Commodore Hollins had 
taken great pains to spread abroad reports of the wonders ho 
was about to perform ; and it was perhaps no more than was to 
he expected of weak flesh and blood, that when an unknown 
sea-monster came silently up to such a ship as the Richmond, 
unsuspectingly, taking in coal, and ripped threo planks out of 
her with its snout, there should have been some signs of a panic, 
especially when fire-rafts and hostile steamers were seen com- 
ing on. 

Still, after making all due allowances, and looking back on 
the scene after the battle of New Orleans, this fleet of forty- 
five guns, and such a ship as the Richmond one of the squadron, 
appears in a very ridiculous aspect fleeing down the river 
like frightened sheep, chased out of the Mississippi by a ram 
that was going the other way as fast as possible, escaping from 
fire-rafts that had gone ashore, and from river steamers that 
dared not venture within range of the Richmond’s guns ! The 
commander of the Vincennes, laying a train with a slow-match 
to liis magazine, and then tumbling overboard with his officers 
and men, and, after having waited at a safe distance till satis- 
fied that the ship would not blow up, stealing noiselessly back 
to start the water and throw overboard his guns, presents an ex- 
ample unmatched, it is thought, in the history of the Navy. It 
was certainly a great relief to all parties to find themselves be- 
low the bar, where the grounded fire-rafts could not follow them. 
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The ram seems not to have been injured, though Captain Pope 
had the satisfaction of reporting that u some officers are of opin- 
ion they heard shots strike the ram.” Hollins boasted that he 
had driven the blockading squadron out of the river ; and New 
Orleans, it is said, was illuminated. 



CHAPTER VII. 


A GALLANT EXPLOIT.— DESTRUCTION OF THE SCHOONER JUDAH. 

In Se ptember, 1861 , the harbor of Pensacola, then in the 
hands of the rebels, was the scene of one of those heroic deeds 
which, though they require great daring, courage, and skill, do 
not much attract the attention of the world because they are 
not great battles, and yet they are often the means by which 
great successes are afterward obtained. In a small basin, 
formed by the navy-vard on one side and. a dock on the other, 
was a schooner which the rebels were evidently fitting out for a 
privateer. She had been watched for some time by the officers 
of the fleet, and at length Commodore Mcrvinc, then command- 
ing that division of the blockading squadron, with his flag on 
the Colorado, determined to make an attempt to destroy her, 
knowing that, if permitted to escape and go to sea, she might 
do great damage to our commerce. She was in a position 
where it was very difficult to reach her without great exposure 
to the attacking party. A 10-incli coluiubiad and a 12-pounder 
field-piece were mounted so as to command her deck and the 
wharf to which she was moored ; and there were, as reported, 
about a thousand men within call in the navy-yard. To attack 
the schooner under such circumstances was, at best, a perilous 
enterprise. Commodore Mervine, however, deemed the destruc- 
tion of the privateer of sufficient importance to warrant the 
risk both of failure and the loss of men. 

Accordingly, on the night of the 13th of September, a boat 
expedition was fitted out from the frigate Colorado, consisting 
of the following boats : first launch, Lieutenant J. H. Russell 
commanding the expedition, thirty-nine men ; first cutter, Lieu- 
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tenant J. G. Sproston, eighteen men ; second cutter, Lieutenant 
F. B. Blake, twenty-six men ; third cutter, Midshipman T. 
Steece, seventeen men ; in all, one hundred officers, sailors, and 
marines. 

Lieutenants Russell and Blake were to attack the vessel, 
while Lieutenant Sproston and Midshipman Steece were to 
spike, if possible, the two guns mounted in the yard for the 
protection of the schooner. The attack was made on the morn- 
ing of the 14tli, at half-past 3 o’clock. The schooner was found 
moored to the wharf. She was armed with one pivot and two 
broadside guns, and her crew was on board, ready to repel any 
attack. The boats were discovered and hailed when about one 
hundred yards from the wharf. The sentry gave the alarm by 
firing his musket, and almost immediately a volley was given 
from the schooner’s deck. Under this destructive fire each 
oarsman used his utmost strength, and the boats almost leaped to 
their mark, two striking the navy-yard dock where the heavy co- 
lumbiad was mounted, and two rushing alongside the schooner. 
Only one man was found guarding the guns on the wharf, and 
he was shot down by Gunner Boreton just as he was in the act 
of levelling his musket at Lieutenant Sproston, both pieces being 
discharged at the same instant. The party having been sep- 
arated in the darkness, only these two officers, Sproston and 
Boreton, were able to find the guns, and, after the shooting of 
the sentry, they were immediately spiked. 

The contest for the possession of the schooner was a severe 
one. In addition to the crew on deck, there were men in her 
tops who poured a destructive fire into the boats. Immediately 
upon boarding, a hand-to-hand fight began on the deck. The 
crew of the schooner were soon driven to the wharf ; but they 
rallied there, and, being joined by the shore-guard, kept up a 
continuous fire. 

"While the battle was thus going on, some were busily en- 
gaged in firing the schooner. Fires were kindled with little 
result in several places, but at length an effectual one was started 
in the cabin by Assistant-Engineer White and Patrick Driscoll, 
a coal-heaver. She was soon in flames, and the boats were 
shoved off. By this time the whole force in the yard was 
aroused, and as they gathered in masses, the retiring boats opened 
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upon them with canister from two howitzers, firing six founds 
before they were out of range. The schooner, while burning, 
drifted from her moorings, and, having burned to the water’s 
edge, sank opposite Fort Barrancas. The returning boats 
peached the Colorado about daylight. The dangerous char- 
acter of this expedition and the severity of the fight are suf- 
ficiently shown by the fact that nearly one-fifth of the party 
were either killed or wounded. Some of the wounds were 
mortal, and several others were very severe. 

In this fight, as in every battle, there were incidents show- 
ing on how slender a point the issue of life and death is hung, 
so slight as to suggest the interposition of Ilim who numbers 
the hairs of the head, and marks the sparrow’s fall. When 
Lieutenant Sproston met the sentry who guarded the 10-inch 
columhiad in the navy-yard, the instant in which the rebel de- 
layed in settling his aim, cost him liis life and saved that of 
Sproston, for in that instant lie received the bullet of Boreton. 

After Lieutenant Blake was in his boat, when leaving the 
Colorado, a flask of liquor was handed him, in anticipation of 
the wants of the wounded, lie placed it in the lower pocket 
of his overcoat ; and finding it to be inconvenient there, he 
shifted it to the side-pocket over the left breast. In boarding 
the schooner lie felt a smart blow, and, after the fight, found 
tli at a ball had struck the flask with just force enough to per- 
forate it right over the heart, and leave a slight contusion on 
the breast. Was the shifting of the flask accidental ? 

A strange and sad fate befell the first man, amarine, who 
boarded the rebel schooner. In springing on board ho lost his 
white cap, the distinguishing mark of the boats’ crews, and was 
bayoneted through mistake by one of his own comrades. He was 
known by the name of Smith. By the letters found in his bag 
after his death, it was found that Smith was an assumed name. 
There were letters from his mother, filled with sad solicitude for 
his safety and general welfare, breathing all a mother’s tender- 
ness. There were others from his father, stating how his dearest 
hopes for himself and children had been blighted. The oldest 
brother is in the grave. u You have chosen this roving life, and 
the youngest, our only prop, may be taken away.” He had 
received a classical education, and the steps by which lie had 
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descended are among the secrets of a darkened household. He 
was not among tlio young men who went forth from colleges 
and theological seminaries, and luxurious homes, to lay their all 
on their country’s altar, but he had evidently entered the ser- 
vice in order to hide himself from the world. The Army and 
the Navy, in addition to those who went forth from noble and 
patriotic impulses, also received hundreds who had sunk through 
misfortune, dissipation, or crime, from the higher social levels, 
and sought to bury in the camp or on the deck of the ship their 
shame or their despair. Some of the saddest secrets of earth 
are buried in the soldiers’ graves, or have gone down at sea with 
the shotted hammock. Many a heart has been long dead before 
it ceased to beat, and many a one was broken before it ivas 
struck by the shot. 

In the return of the killed and wounded in the Colorado’s 
boats appeared this brief record : u John Smith, marine, private, 
killed.” What a history lay concealed beneath that short state- 
ment — a story of a wasted life and of broken hearts! Such 
homes as the death of “John Smith” made desolate are those 
on which the darkest sorrow of the war has fallen, for no ray 
of glory comes through the thick shadow of death. Memory 
brings not the image of the grave of a hero, a patriot, offering 
up his young life as a noble sacrifice, but the setting in "blood of 
life’s star, that had been falling and growing dark before. IIow 
often some such brief record of the war has had for a few hearts 
terrible meanings, of which the world knows nothing ! John 
Smith’s death made but a little blank in the great frigate’s com- 
pany ; but how wide a breach there was in the distant home 
where the father and mother sat, bearing wearily the weight 
upon the heart ! What might be called the domestic history of 
the war would be one of more thrilling interest than the story 
of its campaigns, its battles, and its victories. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


BOMBARDMENT OF GALVESTON.— AFFAIR AT SHIP ISLAND. 

One of the methods most industriously and persistently used 
by our enemies, both at home and in Europe, was to represent 
the North as carrying on the war in a barbarous spirit, and in 
wanton violation of the rules of civilized warfare. War, in its 
best aspect, is not a gentle art ; and in the best-disciplined ar- 
mies, whose soldiers have been drawn from well-ordered com- 
munities, there are doubtless many acts discreditable to hu- 
manity, and it was to be expected that these would be seized 
upon and exaggerated by those who were intent upon injuring 
the cause of the Union ; but it was not at first supposed that 
even systematic slander could have induced so large a portion 
of Europe to believe that the armies of the North were com- 
posed of savages, let loose upon patriots bravely contending for 
their rights, and that their whole course was marked by outrage, 
robbery, and murder. England, especially in these matters, 
verified the Scripture. She believed with her heart; she be- 
lieved not only without facts, but in spite of the facts, because 
she wished to have it so. The agents of foreign governments, 
excepting those of Russia, were nearly all in sympathy with the 
South, and they seized upon every act that could be misrep- 
resented to the discredit of the North, and sent it home with 
the sanction of official signatures. 

One of these transactions thus distorted, exaggerated, and 
circulated to the injury of the cause of the Union, was the par- 
tial bombardment of Galveston on the 3d of August, 1861. The 
rebels, who were then in possession of Galveston, had erected 
some^ batteries directly in the rear of the town, so that any shot 
Vol. II.— 5 
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fired at the batteries would be likely to injure the city and its 
unarmed inhabitants. The blockading squadron lying off the 
place had made no attack upon the town, confining itself to 
closing the port, so far as possible, against contraband traders. 

On the morning of the 3d of August, at daylight, one of the 
tenders of the squadron, a small gunboat, returning from a 
cruise, found herself unexpectedly within range of two of the 
rebel batteries, which almost immediately opened fire upon her, 
and she promptly returned it. Commander Alden, of the South 
Carolina, which was lying near, supposing there must have 
been some mistake, waited during the day for some explanation 
from the authorities on shore. So far from disavowing the act, 
they were evidently making preparations for a fight. Com- 
mander Alden, therefore, about 4 o’clock p. m., got under way 
and went in toward the town. The moment his ship came 
within range the batteries opened fire upon him, which was at 
once returned, and the action continued until some fifteen shots 
had been fired, when, in order not to injure the town, the 
steamer drew off. This act of self-defence was the cause of the 
following correspondence : 


U. S. Steamer South Carolina, off Galveston, August 10, 1801. 

Sin : 1 have the honor herewith to submit a report of short but 
lively affair which took place on the 3d instant between this ship and 
two of the batteries located near to and back of the city of Galveston. 
The city is, as the accompanying sketch will show, entirely at our 
mercy, but I have never had any intention of troubling them, as I con- 
sidered my duty was simply to blockade and stop the commerce of the 
port, as I frankly told their military commandant, Captain (now Colonel) 
Moore, who called upon me, shortly after our arrival, to inquire into the 
truth or falsity of a report, to wit, that I had threatened to bombard 
the town if my duty of blockading was interfered with by them in any 
way. 1 told the captain, in reply, that I seldom made threats under 
any circumstances ; that I had not, nor should I upon so momentous a 
subject as this, presume to think what I should do, believing as I did, as 
far as the town was concerned, that they would gladly let us alone. But 
I was disappointed ; for on the 3d instant, as one of our tenders was re- 
turning from a cruise to .the southward, in charge of Mr. Rodney Bax- 
ter, acting master, she found herself early in the morning near two of 
the rebel batteries, which shortly opened their fire upon her, whigh she 
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returned in the most gallant manner; and, after exchanging a few shots, 
came and reported the facts to me. The whole affair passed under my 
own observation, our anchorage being only three miles distant ; and 
while I was made to realize that people could be so insane as to initiate 
hostilities with us when their town was so completely at our mercy, I 
was restrained from going in and engaging their batteries on the 
moment, believing that the whole affair might have been the result of 
misunderstanding or accident. I therefore waited all day for some ex- 
planation or disavowal on the part of the authorities, but none came. 
On the contrary, steam was gotten up on the General Rusk, a large sea- 
steamer which lias been preparing for sea for some time ; and other 
demonstrations satisfied mo that, so far from their volunteering any 
explanations, they were ready for us, and indeed wanted a brush. I 
therefore, at about 4 o’clock r. m., got under way, and, after towing a 
prize which we have a little to seaward, out of the reach of the steamer 
General Rusk, if she should come out while we were engaged, I stood 
down toward the batteries. Our moving was the signal for the General 
Rusk to get under way, and as she approached the bar I turned to give 
her chase; but she was as quick in that evolution as we were, and ran 
back with all speed. She attempted it the second time, but after that 
was content to go in ami watch the result, out of harm's way. 

Being satisfied that there was no more diversion in that direction, I 
resumed my original course, and stood toward the batteries; but we 
were no sooner in range than they opened their fire upon us, w hen the 
action became general. After exchanging some dozen or fifteen shots 
wit h them, I withdrew, satisfied that throughout the whole affair wc 
were doing more injury to the city or perhaps unoffending citizens thaif 
to the batteries or those who sought the collision. 

The nearest point that we could get to the shore, our ship drawing 
tw elve feet, w as about one mile, where we found thirteen and a half feet 
of water. Their firing was so extremely bad, considering the large 
object that this sliip, almost entirely light, presents, that not a shot 
touched us. Ours, I regret to say, so far as the poor Portuguese and 
other unoffending sufferers go, was more effective. The only infoi* 
illation I have from the city on the subject is in a very insulting letter, 
gotten up in the shape of a protest, remonstrating against my acts of 
the od instant, and signed by all the foreign consuls at Galveston, a 
copy of which is herewith sent, together with my answer. I should add 
that some of the crew of our tender had occasion a few days ago to 
land down the coast in pursuit of fresh provisions, when we were in- 
formed that a captain of a company or captain of a gun and others in 
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one of the batteries were killed in the affair of the 3d instant ; also that 
one of our shells went into the middle of the town, but from some 
cause or other did not burst. 

Respectfully, I am your obedient servant, 

James Alden, Commander. 
Flag-Officer \Ym. Mervine, commanding Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

Galveston, August 5, 1861. 

Sir : The undersigned, consuls and vice-consuls at Galveston, con- 
sider it their duty to enter their solemn protest against your bombard- 
ment of this city on the evening of the 3d instant, without having given 
any notice, so that the women and children might have been removed, 
and also against your firing a shell in the midst of a large crowd of un- 
armed citizens, amongst whom were many women and children, causing 
thereby the death of an unoffending Portuguese, and wounding boys 
and peaceably disposed persons, as acts of inhumanity, unrecognized in 
modern warfare, and meriting the condemnation of Christian and civil- 
ized nations. 

Arthur Lynn, British Consul. 

James Frederick, Hanoverian and Oldenburg Consul , and , 
in the absence of J. W. Jackarsh , Acting Consul for 
Prussia and Hamburg. 

J. C. Kuiin, Swiss Consul , Vice-Consul for Russia. 

J. Barkemier, Deputy Consul for Bremen , Scttony, Bel- 
gium , Holland , and Vice- Consul for Austria. 

F. Gonzales, Mexican Consul. 

F. II. Zetil, Consul for Nassau. 

B. Theron, French Ag't, Consul and Vice-Consul for Spain. 

Frederick Wagner, Consul pro tern, for Electoral Hesse. 
To Captain James Alden, commanding TJ. S. Steamer Sbuth Carolina. 

United States Steamer South Carolina, ) 
Blockading Squadron off Galveston, August 6, 1861. \ 

Gentlemen : I have just received by the hand of Captain Davis 
your communication of yesterday’s date, in which you enter your 
“ solemn protest against your [my] bombardment of this city on the 
evening of the 3d instant, without having given any notice, so that the 
women and children might have been removed,” and characterizing my 
proceedings in that connection as “ acts of inhumanity, unrecognized in 
modern warfare, and meriting the condemnation of Christian and civil- 
ized nations.” 
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My first impulse, on reading your extraordinary communication, so 
full of statements at variance with my own knowledge of the facts, was 
to return it to you, and ask you in all conscience to examine the matter 
before indorsing such sweeping accusations ; but as the facts were all 
patent, and you might inform yourselves of them if you would, I de- 
cided to send you the verbal answer I did, and which may be to some 
of you quite sufficient ; but as it is likely there are others who have 
signed this extraordinary document who know little or nothing about 
the matter, and as you all represent countries with which we are at 
peace and amity, it may perhaps be my duty to state to you the facts 
of the case. They are simply as follows : Early on the morning of the 
3d instant our gunboat found herself near the shore, and shortly after- 
ward (as the result proved) within range of some of the batteries. The 
first warning she got was a shot — not a blank cartridge, but a shot — not 
tired ahead or astern of her, to warn her off, but straight at her . She, 
of course, fired hack, some shots were exchanged, when she came and 
reported the facts to me. This was in the morning. I waited all day 
until nearly four in the afternoon, hoping some explanation, some dis- 
avowal of the act, would be sent off. None came. I then got under 
way and stood in for the batteries, which, you are aware, are built in 
the rear of and close to the town, merely to see if they could, while 
they knew the town must he injured by our return fire, repeat such an 
act of aggression by commencing upon us. We were no sooner within 
range of their guns, however, than they opened their fire, when we, 
after exchanging a few shots with them, retired, preferring that it should 
appear we were beaten off, rather than continue a contest where (as the 
result shows) so many unoffending citizens must necessarily suffer. If 
that act merits the u condemnation of Christian and civilized nations,” 
pray, tell me, gentlemen, tell me, what you would have done were you 
in my place ? * Again : you protest against my firing a shell into the 
midst of a “large crowd of unarmed citizens, amongst whom were 
many women and children.” .... Do you think such an act could 
have been deliberate or premeditated ? Besides, I would ask, was it 
not the duty of the military commandant, who, by his act in the morn- 
ing, had invited me to the contest, to see that such were out of the way ? 
Did he not have all day to prepare ? It was evident to my mind that 
they knew we were coming, or why was that demonstration on the 
steamer General Rusk ? In conclusion, let me add that no one can re- 
gret the injury done to unoffending individuals more than I do ; still I 
find no complaint of ray acts of the 3d instant coming from the mili- 
tary or civil authorities of Galveston ; and with due deference to your 
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consideration and humanity, I must respectfully remark that it is the 
first time that I have ever heard that the women and children or un- 
armed citizens of one of our towns were under the protection of foreign 
consuls. Respectfully, James Alden, 

Commander U. S. Navy , commanding. 

Arthur Lynn, Esq., British Consul ; J. C. Kuhn, Esq., Swiss Con- 
sul ; F. II. Zetil, Esq., Consul for Nassau , and others . 

Of course no one of these consuls was ignorant of the main 
facts in this affair. The letter was evidently written for the 
European market, and there probably served, in some measure, 
the intended purpose, to excite a prejudice against the people 
of the Northern States, and a sympathy for the rebels. After 
the war, the slanderers were very anxious to regain the friend- 
ship they had forfeited. 

On the 19th of October, 1861, in Mississippi Sound, there 
was a brief battle, which shows the manner in which the 
monotony of life on a blockader was sometimes enlivened, not 
always without danger. The steamer Massachusetts was lying 
with her fires banked, very much at ease, on that morning, 
when a strange steamer was discovered in the distance, rapid- 
ly approaching. Commander (now Commodore) Mqjancthon 
Smith, then in command of the Massachusetts, immediately 
ordered steam. The stranger came on until within about six 
miles, and then slowed down her engine and fired a “lee gun.” 
The Massachusetts was immediately prepared to engage her, 
and approached with a full head of steam. But the rebel 
commander had no intention of coming to close, action, and, 
having the advantage of superior speed, kept the Massachusetts 
at the distance of nearly two miles, using against her a 68- 
pounder rifle gun. In this manner she evidently hoped to 
cripple her adversary without damage to herself, as with the 
utmost elevation of the guns of the Massachusetts many of the 
shot and shell fell short. Some of them appeared to take 
effect, as the heavy gun was silenced after the third discharge, 
and the steamer immediately sought the shoal water, where the 
Massachusetts very soon was unable to follow her. Though 
fought at such a distance, this action showed the destructive 
power of the shell-gun. A shell from the 68-pounder rifle of 
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the rebel steamer entered the starboard side of the Massa- 
chusetts “ abaft the engine, five feet above the water-line. It 
cut through eighteen plank of the main deck, carried away the 
table, sofas, eight sections of iron steam-pipe, and exploded in 
the state-rooms on the port side, stripping the bulkheads of four 
rooms, and setting fire to the vessel. A fragment of the shell 
hit a timber, breaking Jill the outside planking from the main 
to the spar deck, a distance of five and a half feet. The missile 
that did the damage was exploded by a time-fuse four indies 
long, the shell measuring fifteen inches in length, seven inches 
in diameter, with an internal cavity of five inches. Twelve . 
fragments of this shell weighed fifty-eight pounds.” 

The engagement was continued until the rebel steamer 
readied shoal water, but without any perceptible damage to 
her except what has been suggested. The Massachusetts fired 
seventy-six shot and shell, and four hundred and fifty-five 
pounds of powder. 

After such an exhibition of the havoc which a single shell 
can make, one is not surprised at the destruction wrought on 
the Alabama bv the heavy shell-guns of the lvearsarge, nor that 
she was torn in pieces in so short a time. The effect of the gunn 
of the Merrimack upon the Cumberland, Congress, and Minne- 
sota, was equally terrible ; and it is fearful to think of the 
slaughter that may hereafter be made when squadrons equally 
matched shall engage with shell-guns. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE BLOCKADE. 

It was declared in England tliat the blockade was the great 
fact of the American war. The thought was a very natural one 
for those who had previously asserted that it was impossible to 
establish, in front of such a coast-line, a blockade which would 
be recognized by the nations as effectual and valid. Such a 
work had never been attempted ; and European nations made 
(what is with them very common) the mistake of believing that 
what they had never done Americans could not perform. They 
of France and England knew well that our Government had 
only a few ships, not worthy to be called a navy in comparison 
with their own ; and, with all their ships, they would not then 
have thought it possible to seal up the American coast from 
Hampton Roads to Mexico, including the shores of the Gulf. 

Englishmen therefore, especially, looked forward to a cheap 
and rich harvest for their commerce. They felt, at first, little 
anxiety whether the blockade should be held as valid according 
to the law of nations, or not ; for they thought it could be so 
easily avoided that it would offer no serious obstacle to their 
trade with the rebel States. It is seldom that more alluring 
prospects present themselves to men than those with which 
many English merchants and manufacturers deluded them- 
selves in the beginning of the rebellion. They made merry 
over the idea of a paper blockade, and they saw, as they 
believed, an almost unrestricted trade opened to them in the 
South, and our commerce driven from the ocean by their 
neutral piratical cruisers ; they were confident that the re- 
bellion, through their aid, w r ould be successful, and then they 
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would monopolize the Southern cotton, and the markets of the 
South. 

But when it was found that no skill, or capital, or science, 
or determination to succeed, could give security to their fleetest 
steamers, and that every month the increasing stringency of the 
blockade added new perils to their scandalous traffic, till at 
length they were almost entirely driven oft' from the American 
coast, they were beyond measure astonished, and declared, as 
has been already stated, that the maintaining a strict blockade 
along such a line of coast was the great fact of the war. 

Perhaps the sober judgment of the world may confirm this 
opinion. Not only had there been no previous attempt made 
at any time to guard such an extent of coast, but never before 
was there seen such an extensive and thoroughly organized 
effort to destroy the efficiency of a blockade. England had at 
her disposal the finest commercial marine in the world, ship- 
yards, workmen, material, all the best of their kind, capital 
without limit, and unbounded enthusiasm in the work ; and 
notwithstanding all these forces and advantages, she was so 
completely excluded from our shores that she u*as compelled to 
abandon the field. It surely was one of the great moral lessons 
of the war. 

The following correspondence will show what naval force 
the Government had at its command when the question of the 
blockade was first considered : 


Executive Mansion, March 18, 1801. 

Sir : I shall be obliged if you will inform me what amount of naval 
force you could at once place at the control of the revenue service. 
And also, whether at some distanco of time you could so place an addi- 
tional force ; and how much ? and at what time? 

Your obedient servant, A. Lincoln. 

Hon. Secretary of the Navy. 


[Confidential.] 

Navt Department, March 20, 1861. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 18th instant, asking to be informed of the amount of the naval force 
that could at once be placed at the control of the revenue service 5 also, 
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whether at some distance of time an additional force could be so placed 
—how much ? and at what time ? 

I respectfully state, in reply, that the following vessels could at 
once be put under orders for such service : 


Steam-sloop Brooklyn, 

21 

guns, 

now off Fort Pickens. 

Steamer Crusader, 

8 

a 

on special service. 

Steamer Pocahontas, 

5 

a 

at Norfolk. 

Steamer Water Witch, 

3 

a 

at Philadelphia. 

Steamer Mohawk, 

5 

a 

on special service. 

Steamer Wyandotte, 

5 

a 

off Fort Pickens. 

Steam-sloop Pawnee, 

11 

a 

at Washington. 

Frigate Sabine, 

50 

“ 

off Fort Pickens. 

Sloop Cumberland, 

23 

« 

on way to Norfolk. 

Steamer Powhatan, 

11 

a 

at New York. 

Sloop St. Louis, 

18 

u 

off Fort Pickens. 

Sloop Macedonian, 

22 

a 

off Vera Cruz. 


Tho“vessel last named could bo withdrawn, if deemed expedient, 
from her present position in a short time. 

With regard to the additional force that could be placed at the con- 
trol of the revenue service, at some distant time, the amount of it would 
be governed by the number of men allowed by law to the Navy. The 
number so allowed is 8,500. There are now already in the service 
about 6,870, leaving 1,630 as the number that could be enlisted under 
authority of law. # ; - 

With this number the following vessels could be manned and, it is 
thought, ready for service within the time stated, should there be no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits, which is not likely, viz. : 


Sloop Germantown, 22 

Brig Bainbridge, 6 

Brig Perry, 6 

Brig Dolphin, 4 

Sloop Jamestown, 

Sloop Plymouth, 


Steam-frigate Minnesota, 
Sloop Preble, 
Steam-frigate Wabash, 
Steamer Mississippi, 


guns, 


in two weeks. 


I* 


in three weeks. 


in four weeks, 
in five weeks. 


There could be withdrawn from foreign stations, 'without serious dis- 
advantage, the following vessels, in about the time stated, viz. : steam- 
sloop Iroquois from the Mediterranean in two and a half or three months, 
steam-sloop Seminole from the Brazils in three months, and the steam- 
sloop Mohican from the coast of Africa in about three months. 
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The steam-frigate Niagara is expected home from Japan some ’time 
next month. , 

There are three other steamers on the African station, the San Ja- 
cinto, the Mystic, and the Sumter. Their withdrawal would reduce the 
squadron below the number of guns required bv treaty stipulations. A 
s)oop-of-war would restore the number, but a vessel of that class would 
not be so effective in suppressing the slave-trade. 

The steamers mentioned are well adapted for service on our coast. 

In addition to the vessels hereinbefore mentioned, the following ves- 
sels at the several navy-yards, not in commission, could be prepared 
for service in the time stated, if the appropriations and the number of 
seamen authorized by law admitted of it, viz. : 


Frigate St, Lawrence, 
Steam-frigate Colorado, 

50 

40 

guns, ) 

“ f 

in three weeks. 

Steam-frigate Merrimack, 
Frigate Santee, 

40 

60 

:: l 

in four weeks. 

Kteam-friira to Roanoke, 

40 

i) 


Sloop Savannah, 

24 

in six weeks. 

Sloop Vincennes, 

20 


Sloop Dale, 

Id 

“ i 

in three months. 

Sloop Marion, 

10 

“ l 

Sloop-of-the-Iinc Vermont, 

84 



Frigate Raritan, 

no 

“ [ 

in four months. 

Frigate Potomac, 

no 

“ > 


Frigate Brandy wine, 

no 

« 

in five month?. 

Frigate Columbia, 

no 


in six months. 

Steam-sloop Pensacola, 


“ \ 


The following vessels, in the Pacific, could be employed in service 
on the Western coast, and be put under orders for the purpose in a few 
weeks : steam-sloop Lancaster, 22 guns ; steam-sloop Nnrragansctt, 5 guns ; 
steam-sloop Wyoming, G guns; steamer Saranac, 9 guns; sloop St. 
Mary's, 22 guns ; sloop Cyane, 18 guns ; steamer John Hancock, 3 guns. 

The sloop Vandal i a has been ordered to proceed from the East In- 
dies to the coast of California, and the Dakota steam-sloop could be put 
under similar orders. Both of these vessels are at present attached to 
the East India squadron. 

I have not mentioned in this communication the ships employed in 
transporting stores— the Release, now at New York, and the Supply, on 
the way to Pensacola. Both of them are armed, and might be em- 
ployed in the revenue service with some advantage. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy . 

The President of the United States. 
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Such was the condition of the American Navy when it was 
determined to declare the Southern coast in a state of blockade. 
If there can be a case in which partial ignorance is better than 
knowledge, this was probably one ; for if the magnitude of the 
work undertaken could have been accurately measured then, it 
might have been deemed by the officers of the Government, as 
it was by others, an impossible task. Few of the most impor- 
tant and successful enterprises which have made men famous 
would have been commenced, if the whole field of action with 
all its difficulties had been spread out at first before the eye of 
the projectors. But with the end held steadily in view, and the 
obstacles presenting themselves so as to be separately seen, met, 
and overcome, men gather courage and confidence as they pro- 
ceed. 

It was well for the country that our resources were quite as 
much underrated at first as w T ere the difficulties of establishing 
and maintaining the blockade. As the war went on, it was found 
that the mercantile marine could supply, far more rapidly than 
was at first supposed, vessels that were admirably adapted for 
the coast-guard service, while very many of them were capable 
of bearing a heavy armament. A large number of our swift 
steamers, with a few rifled guns, were really formidable ships, 
though they could not endure the stroke of shot or shell like the 
heavier frames of the regular men-of-war. The best of them, 
however, were quite sufficient for the work for which they were 
required. They were good sea-boats, and had been constructed 
with an eye to speed, because they were designed for passenger 
vessels on lines of travel where competition was active, and they 
presented therefore some of the best specimens of this style of 
naval architecture. It was soon found, therefore, that the Navy 
Department could command, by the energetic use of proper 
means, a fleet of steamers which would meet in good measure 
the most urgent and immediate demand, by the employment 
of which time would be gained for the construction of those 
better fitted to bear the rough usage of the fight. 

In a shorter time, it is believed, than such a fleet was ever 
before procured, manned, and armed, a line of these steamers 
was stretched along our coast ; and, almost as soon as watchful 
England’ could send her Bwift contraband traders across the sea 
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witli aid and comfort for the rebels, our own blockading fleet 
was at its station ready to receive them. At Galveston, and the 
mouth of the Eio Grande, at the passes of the Mississippi, at 
Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington, they found the 
watchful blockaders, which rendered their traffic at once, and 
from the first, dangerous and uncertain. 

One of the most important changes produced by our war, in 
naval operations, was the employment of a steam navy for the 
purposes of a blockade. It was the first experiment of the 
kind on a large scale which the world had seen. It was a tri- 
umph won by the steamship on a new field. It had been 
shown, contrary to what was thought to be, by some, mathemat- 
ical demonstration, that a steamer could make an ocean voyage 
of twelve or fifteen days without touching at any port for coal 
or supplies ; but whether a steamship could be kept at sea for 
months was a question which no previous experience enabled 
men to decide. More important and more perplexing was the 
question how a squadron of blockading steamers could be fur- 
nished with the necessary supplies, in such quantities and with 
such regularity as would insure success. The difficulty would 
have been far less, could our vessels have been placed within a 
short distance of friendly ports, from whence in a few hours 
what was needed could have been obtained. But the line of 
the blockading squadron was stretched for its whole length, of 
more than three thousand miles, along a hostile shore, every 
entrance to which was guarded by a watchful foe, so that even 
water at first had to be transported from Northern ports. 

To devise, and execute successfully, a plan by which these 
numerous ships could be kept at their post in an efficient condi- 
tion, so that there should be no break in the line through which 
the English blockade-runners could safely pass, was a work 
which required comprehensiveness of design, and energy, promp- 
titude, and accuracy in its execution. It must be remembered 
that the blockading squadron was to keep the sea not only dur- 
ing the pleasant months of the year, but in the rough spring- 
time, and during the winter storms, upon a coast proverbially 
dangerous. In order, therefore, to estimate the labor which the 
Navy Department must perform in addition to the fighting of the 
war, let it be considered that several hundred ships, some of 
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them thousands of miles away, were to be kept in every respect 
in a serviceable state, and so that a blockade might be main- 
tained which unwilling England should be compelled to ac- 
knowledge as valid. 

At first, as has been heretofore stated, there were no con- 
densers for the ships, and no water could be obtained on the 
coast, except at great risk and even loss of life, so that even this 
was transported from the North for the supply of the whole 
fleet. The crews had to be maintained at their full comple- 
ment, the sick were to be sent home, and the places of these, 
and of those that died, were to be filled by recruits. Spars, sails, 
rigging, needed to be renewed ; roughly used as they were by 
the coast-storms, the engines required repairs through constant 
work, and the wear and tear upon the whole ship was much 
greater than when after a short voyage every thing can be made 
snug in harbor. Great labor and incessant care were laid upon 
the chief of the Ordnance Bureau. The old guns and carriages 
were not reliable, and were continually giving way under the 
pressure of the service, and the new rifled cannon were often frac- 
tured, so that it was a very difficult task to keep at all points a 
sufficient supply of serviceable guns. It required the most accu- 
rate and minute knowledge of the state of affairs, anc^a nicely- 
adjusted system of transportation, to provide- each ship, at the 
proper time, with guns, shot, shell, and all that pertains to the 
proper equipment of a vessel-of-war. 

The magnitude of the work which was performed under the 
direction of the Ordnance Bureau may be understood from the 
fact that the Navy was increased very rapidly from less than 
fifty to nearly seven hundred ships, and that the Government 
was almost entirely destitute of cannon fit for service at the be- 
ginning of the w r ar. Nor would the difficulties have been so 
great as they were, if there had been at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, or even in the country, a large number of foundeiues 
prepared for the manufacture of artillery. But even the facto- 
ries were to be erected, or those in existence had to be mate- 
rially altered, before guns could be made suitable for arming 
the vessels which were needed both for fighting and for the pur- 
poses of the blockade. At the same time the immense number 
of new guns required by the army employed a large proportion 
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of the producing power of the manufacturers ; and it is easy to 
see, therefore, that under such circumstances it required both 
organizing and executive ability of a high order to begin with 
the preparation of founderies, and so arrange and carry out the 
system of supply that the new ships which were being sent 
forward so rapidly should not wait for an armament, whether 
guns or ammunition, and those already in service should be .kept 
in efficient condition. 

The formidable difficulties with which this bureau had to 
contend will appear more clearly if we remember that the 
ing of our ships was chiefly with strong forts and earthworks, 
armed with the best and heaviest artillery then known in 
Europe, and some of still larger calibre manufactured by the 
rebels themselves. Of course, ships, guns, and gun-carriages 
often suffered severely, and it was necessary that the constant 
loss should be as constantly supplied. In the blockading service 
the guns were necessarily, in the chase, fired at long ranges, at 
high elevations, and with large charges of powder, thus putting 
them to the severest proof, a trial which no guns endured so 
well as the Dahlgrens, not one of which, it is said, burst during 
the war; a fact which shows how much this distinguished and 
scientific officer has contributed to the security of his country. 

The chiefs of the Ordnance lhireau, Ilarwood, Dalilgren, and 
Wise, who made success possible for our officers by their prompt 
and efficient management, are entitled to the gratitude of their 
country. This also is true of the heads of the other bureaus, 
and it is proposed to notice them in their due place, for courage 
and skill would have availed little on board our ships, had our 
officers and seamen not been promptly supplied with the proper 
material of war. Without suitable ships, and guns and ammu- 
nition, without proper clothing and food for the men, without 
coal, spars, sails, and all the countless tilings by which a man-of- 
war is kept in fighting trim, what could even Farragut or Por- 
ter have accomplished ? The organizers at home, in the quiet 
of their offices, were among the true forces of the war, as much 
as those who reigned on the bloody deck, though the highest 
honors are properly awarded to those who add to all else, the 
exposure of their lives. 

Among the most important operations which rendered the 
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blockade effective, were those connected with, the Bureau of 
Provisions and Clothing. The number of men to be sup- 
plied by this bureau was equal to a large army. At the close 
of the war there were fifty-one thousand five hundred men in 
active service, who received their supplies from this Department 
of the Navy, besides sixteen thousand eight hundred artisans 
and laborers on shore, in all sixty-eight thousand three hundred. 
The health and comfort of this vast multitude on ship and on 
shore depended materially upon the proper conduct of this bu- 
reau, and its importance and the grave responsibilities of its 
head may be readily understood. The duties of this office would 
have been arduous, without the addition of the blockading ser- 
vice ; but when hundreds of ships were demanded for this special 
work, when whole squadrons were to be kept constantly at sea, 
and therefore to be continually supplied at disadvantage, the 
labor was at once onerous and perplexing. Through this bureau 
the Secretary made use of a new feature in naval war, one which 
the introduction of the steam navy alone has rendered possible, 
and which served to mitigate the hardships and sufferings that 
are inseparable from war. 

The Sanitary and Christian Commissions, so justly praised 
as among the noblest conceptions of the age, exhibiting both 
the heroism and tenderness of the Christian spirit, bringing even 
to the battle-field some of the comforts of home and the conso- 
lations of religion, were imitated on the sea, so far as circum- 
stances would permit. As soon as the system for the blockade 
•was perfected, and the squadrons were at their stations, a regu- 
lar line of steam communication was established between each 
fleet and the Northern ports, so that all were statedly reached, 
and in due order and time. The cargoes of these supply-steam- 
ers were not confined to munitions of war, nor to the salt pro- 
visions to which the crews of our ships are commonly restricted, 
but arrangements were made by which our seamen were sup- 
plied with many of the comforts and even some of the luxuries 
of the shore and home. These vessels, through the thoughtful 
care of the Department, were prepared to take out to the block- 
ading squadrons fresh meats, vegetables, ice, and delicacies of 
various kinds for the sick ; and this attention to their wants, and 
provision for their comforts, not only promoted the health of 
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the seamen, but gave them great satisfaction, so that their 
severe duties were performed with cheerfulness and alacrity. 
These regular visits to the squadrons atforded the means of fre- 
quent communications with friends at homo ; and the inter- 
change of letters, nnd little tokens of remembering love, were 
so many links in the chain of affection which bound the absent 
still to those who were left behind. No one can estimate aright 
the moral influence which was exerted upon our seamen and 
officers by this regular intercourse kept up with those from 
whom they were separated ; while the comforts and luxuries 
which were thus supplied to the sick relieved a large amount 
of suffering. The arrival of each supply-ship with its stores of 
fresh meats, fresh vegetables, canned fruits, its books, and its 
letters from the dear ones at home, made ever a glad day 
throughout the fleet, the memory of which lasted till the next 
steamer came. 

Horatio Bridge, the chief of this Bureau of Provisions and 
Clothing, is the same officer who, on tho memorable Sunday 
mentioned in a previous chapter, was sent to the Northern 
cities after the meeting at the Navy Department, to arrange for 
the immediate purchase of ships, and who was compelled to go 
over the Alleghaiyes and around by Wheeling before lie could 
pass the rebel lines. The officers and crews of the blockading 
squadrons, and indeed those also engaged in other service, were 
under great obligations for the manner in which this well -con- 
ceived system of supplies was carried out by this efficient 
officer. The following paper was furnished by request, and 
presents some interesting details. The compliment to the 
chief of the bureau is well deserved : 

The supply of food for a navy so rapidly increased and for so novel 
a duty as that of blockading, during the rebellion, forms an interesting 
chapter in its history. When the blockade of the long lino of Southern 
coast was established, it became necessary to make arrangements to 
furnish the blockading vessels with provisions and other supplies in such 
a way as to keep them at their posts with as little interruption as possi- 
ble. New depots of provisions and clothing were established, as soon as 
it was practicable, at Key West, Port Royal, Beaufort, New Orleans, and 
Newborn, while the old depots at Norfolk and Pensacola were reestab- 
lished as soon as retaken from the rebels. Though the vessels were 

TOL. ii. — 6 
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widely scattered, yet all were thus brought within easy reach of the 
necessary supplies of such kinds as could be kept on shore. Provisions 
were sent them from these depots in tugs and schooners, and the block- 
aders rarely left their posts except for coal or for repairs. Though the 
ration of the United States Navy, as established by law, is superior in 
quality to that of any other navy, it was still necessary that vessels sta- 
tioned for years on a hostile coast should be supplied with fresh meat, 
vegetables, and other anti-scorbutic food in some effectual manner, and 
a system hitherto i^) tried in the naval service was inaugurated by the 
Navy Department, and most successfully conducted, through the agency 
of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. Large fast steamers were 
provided and fitted with capacious ice-houses, some of which would 
hold 50,000 pounds of fresh beef, and contain sufficient ice (300 tons 
or more) to preserve it for many weeks. In these ice-houses quarters 
of fresh beef of the best quality were carefully packed. The vessels 
also carried large quantities of vegetables, such as potatoes, onions, 
tomatoes, turnips, etc., and even large quantities of apples were shipped 
in their season. The largest of these steamers were the Connecticut^ 
1,800 tons, and the Rhode Island of 1,517, and at various times there 
were others of less capacity employed. By these steamers mails and 
passengers were sent out and brought home, and they ran almost with 
the regularity of steam-packets between the blockading squadrons and 
the ports of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, communicating with 
every vessel of the squadrons visited. Eacli of these blockading vessels 
was provided with an ice-chest, in which could be preserved, for a few 
days, its allotted share of fresh beef and ice. The arrival of the supply- 
vessel with its stores, mail, and passengers made a veiy welcome break 
in the monotony of blockading duty. The quantities and value of some 
of the articles thus sent, during the rebellion, to the Atlantic and Gulf 
squadrons, are shown in the following table : 


Value. 

Fresh Beef. 3,621,811 lbs. $463,320.95 

Potatoes 87,714 bbls. 321,175.70 

Onions 14,736 “ 72,196.63 

Turnips 1,381 “ 2,668.50 

Beets 366 “ 746.25 

Cabbages 616 “ 2,132.50 

Carrots 269 “ 447.50 

Apples 3,923 “ 14,975.00 

Canned Tomatoes 778,010 lbs. 64,394.78 

Cabbage in Curry. 54,670 “ 7,653.80 

Ice. 14,858 tons. 113,448.61 


$1,063,160.22 
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To these regular and unremitted supplies may, in a great measure, 
be attributed the excellent health and the efficient condition of the per- 
sonnel of the Navy, though stationed so long to guard an insalubrious 
coast. It is safe to say that, during the four years of blockade, scurvy 
was almost unknown in our squadrons. With some modifications, but 
with equally beneficial results, the same system was pursued in the Mis- 
sissippi squadron. The result of the exertions of the Department in 
this regard was most creditable to it, and especially to Paymaster Ho- 
ratio Bridge, chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, to whose 
intelligent industry and practical knowledge the country is indebted for 
the management of the difficult task of supplying so many ships with 
food and clothing suited to their new requirements. 

There was another department of tho Navy, upon the skilful 
management of which the success of tho blockade very much 
depended, and this was the Bureau of Construction and 'Re- 
pairs. Nor was its importance confined to the blockading 
squadrons, for in the rapid creation of our Navy a very largo 
share of the burden was necessarily laid upon the officer who 
superintended the construction and repairs of the ships. The 
Secretary was very fortunate in securing the advice and assist- 
ance of one in this bureau who was fully equal to the discharge 
of all its duties. John Lcntluill was appointed to this position 
in 1853, and had therefore a large experience in the duties of 
his office when the war began. lie has earned the reputation of 
being one of the foremost naval constructors in the world, and 
that man need not be anxious in regard to his fame who was 
the chief of the Bureau of Construction during the creation of 
the new American Navy. 

If any one wishes to form an idea of the capacity requisite 
for the propter performance of the duties of such an office, let 
him measure, if he can, the calculations which are to be made, 
the contracts to be entered into, the materials to be procured, 
the responsibilities to be assumed, in the construction of a single 
man-of-war, and then multiply this by the number of new ships 
built during the war, and add to this his portion of the advice 
and responsibility in regard to vessels purchased and the repairs 
needed on more than six hundred ships. These repairs were of 
course more numerous on board the merchant steamers pur- 
chased and armed for the blockade service than on the vessels 
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of the regular Navy, for these last were more stanehly built. 
Unless, therefore, this repairing could be well and speedily 
done, the blockading fleets would be so weakened as to impair 
the validity of the blockade itself. 

When, therefore, we consider that it was through the ef- 
ficiency of this bureau that the Department was enabled to 
accomplish what England called the great fact of the war, its 
importance is more readily seen. If new ships were wanted, 
Mr. Lenthall was expected to produce them in due time and in 
perfect order ; and into his hands were committed the war-ships 
bruised and shattered in their battles with forts and earthwork 
batteries ; and the weaker blockaders, which had been too se- 
verely handled by the storms on the coast, were expected to 
come forth bearing few or no traces of their injuries. The 
excellent condition of our ships was of course largely due to the 
Bureau of Construction and Repairs. 

Scarcely less important, as parts of the system by which the 
blockade was maintained, and the war in general conducted, 
were the other bureaus of the Department. In July, 1862, a law 
was passed reorganizing the several bureaus, and three new ones 
were created, the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting, of Steam 
Engineering, and of Navigation. Previous to this act,Jhese du- 
ties had been divided among the bureaus previously existing. 
Rear-Admiral Foote was appointed chief of the new Bureau of 
Equipment and Recruiting on July 22, 1862. lie held the 
office until June 4, 1863, when Commander A. N. Smith was 
appointed to succeed him. Rear-Admiral Cliarles II. Davis was 
appointed head of the Bureau of Navigation July 22, 1862, and 
was succeeded by Commodore Thornton A. Jenkins, August 24, 
1865. The chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering was Ben- 
jamin F. Islierwood, so widely known in connection with marine 
engines, and the Bureau of Yards and Docks was conducted by 
Rear-Admiral Joseph Smith. Mention should also be made 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, which was presided 
over by Surgeon William Whelan, until his death in 1865, and 
from J uly 1, 1865, by Surgeon Phineas J. Horwitz. Through the 
system of regular communication established by the Department 
with the several squadrons, this bureau was enabled not only to 
discharge the usual surgical and medical duties, but it performed 
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a work with the blockading vessels similar to that of the Sani- 
tary Commission in the Army ; and its care and labor in this 
respect contributed largely to the preservation of the health of 
the crews in the several duties of the blockading service. 

This glance at the bureaus shows the extent and character of 
the executive machinery by which the plans of the Secretary 
were carried out ; and the efficiency of the Department was due, 
in a great degree, to the harmony with which these subordinate 
but important officers united their efforts for the common end. 

The Secretary of the Navy 1ms taken occasion, in his several 
44 Reports/’ to make a generous and graceful acknowledgment 
of his obligations to the gentlemen through whose cooperation 
his administration became a triumphant success. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his Report of December, 1801 : 44 In con- 
cluding this report, it gives me pleasure to acknowledge the im- 
portant aid I have received, in the administration of the De- 
partment, from the zealous and very efficient cooperation of the 
Assistant. Secretary, and the clerical force of the Department 
proper, and from the chiefs of the several bureaus and those 
performing public duty under their immediate superintendence 
and direction.” 

In the Report, of 1802, the Secretary used the following lan- 
guage : 44 If wluit I have written shall he considered as attesting 
in any degree the foresight and energy of this Department, 
then I request that a generous measure of approbation may be 
awarded to those l>v whom I have been officially aided. I esteem 
myself and the country fortunate in the selection of those who 
have been associated with rue in administering the duties of this 
Department. In the Assistant Secretary I have ever found an 
able, earnest, and efficient coadjutor. And it gives me pleasure 
to acknowledge the aid which I have at all times received from 
the energy, experience, arid wise counsel of the several chiefs of 
bureaus in my administration of naval affairs, and which have 
been of the highest value to the service and the country.” 

It is alike honorable to the Secretary, and those associated 
with him, that he felt it both a duty and a pleasure to express 
similar sentiments of regard and confidence in each succeeding 
report down to the close of the war. Such were the forces by 
which the blockade, the 44 great fact ” of the war, in the opinion 
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of Englishmen, was established and so maintained, that its 
validity could not be questioned, and English skill and capital 
abandoned at length the attempt to penetrate its lines. It was 
natural and proper that the Secretary should feel some degree 
of pride as well as pleasure at the successful accomplishment 
of this great work. 

On the 10th of March, 1861, the Government had only 
forty -two vessels in commission, and two hundred and seven 
men in all the forts and receiving-ships on the Atlantic coast, 
to man new ships and protect the navy-yards and depots. In 
April, 1861, wdtli this force partly at command, our entire coast 
from the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande was declared to be under 
blockade, a declaration which Europe met with a sneer. 

In December, 1862, the Secretary reported 427 vessels in 
commission, of which 123 had been constructed. In December, 
1863, the number was 588 ; and in December, 1864, 671. Of 
these, our swiftest new sloops-of-war and smaller gunboats, and 
the fastest of the steamers purchased, were assigned to the 
duties of the blockade. They were divided into four squad- 
rons : the North Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the Eastern Gulf 
Squadron, and the Western Gulf Squadron. No degree of vigi- 
lance or activity was at first sufficient to prevent a considerable 
trade with the rebels. It was not found practicable to close the 
harbor of Charleston until our iron-clads were brought within 
the bar, and, to the last, some few smugglers were able to reach 
Wilmington occasionally ; but each month added to the expe- 
rience of our cruisers, and, consequently, to their success. 

The shallow waters of the Southern coast, and the countless 
inlets and inner channels, gave great facilities for a coastwise 
traffic, which was very difficult for our vessels to reach ; and 
yet the report of the captures made shows how completely this 
trade must have been cut up. In the Secretary’s Report of 
1863, the whole number of captures, up to the first of November 
of that year, is stated to be 1,045, classified as follows : schooners, 
547; steamers, 179 ; sloops, 117 ; brigs, 30 ; barks, 26 ; ships, 15 ; 
yachts and boats, 117. A large proportion of these, of course, 
were coastwise traders. 

The pursuit of these small vessels excited no unusual in- 
terest, and they seldom proved very valuable prizes, though the 
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great number taken produced in the aggregate a large sum for 
the Government and the captors. But the chase of one of the 
English steamers was an entirely different affair. On such an 
occasion the ship was one scene of intense excitement, from the 
commanding officer to the cooks and powder-boys. Every feel- 
ing which can prompt to utmost effort was fully roused. There 
was hot indignation against England for her ungenerous and 
hostile course, and an intense desire for revenge, which was not 
cherished toward the rebels themselves. The hope of gain was 
strongly stimulated, for it was known that, these neutral traders 
were all richly laden. There was national rivalry in regard to 
the speed of the vessels, for these blockade-runners were the 
swiftest steamers that England, could produce ; and to overhaul 
one of them, therefore, was a triumph for American naval 
architecture and seamanship, and there was, on every trial, 
dee]) interest felt in the range and accuracy of our new rifled 
guns. To intercept and cut off one of these swift and almost 
invisible steamers was one of the most difficult, tasks ever under- 
taken bv our seamen. 

There was national pride and ill-will with the English- 
men, as well as on our part; and this, with the probability at 
tlie first of immense profits, stimulated them to make full use 
of all their resources and faculties. Nothing was left undone 
which promised to increase the chances of success. Money was 
lavished freely upon the vessels and their equipments, for mer- 
chants and shipbuilders thought themselves certain of a rich 
return until they had made some very discouraging experi- 
ments. They built on the Clyde a new class of steamers de- 
signed for this particular work ; and it was claimed that some 
of these, on tlieir trial-trips in the smooth water of that river, 
made twenty miles per hour. However this may have been, 
they certainly were the best and fastest boats that British 
money and workmen could construct ; and it was not believed 
that one of them could be overtaken by any Yankee ship 
afloat. The greatest possible pains were taken to enable them 
to evade the blockading fleet. They were very long, low in 
the water, and quite narrow, and were painted a dull, neutral 
color, which rendered it very difficult to distinguish them, at a 
little distance, from the water or the sky. They generally 
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burned a coal that emitted no visible smoke or flame ; and, 
approaching the coast in the night, they endeavored to pass the 
blockading squadron silently, and then, in the gray of the morning, 
run in dose to the shore and under shelter of the guns of a fort. 

Very often, however, they w^ere foiled in their best-laid 
plans. The morning light would sometimes reveal them gliding 
along shore, but so far from the protecting fort or entrance to 
the harbor that a watchful bloekader would head them off or 
bring them within range of the rifle, and then the officers would 
generally run their vessel ashore, set her on fire, and escape 
in their boats. The beach in the neighborhood of Wilmington 
seemed, at one time, lined with these wrecks. 

Altlmugh it would be unprofitable to present, even if it 
could be done, a consecutive narrative devoted exclusively to 
the operations of the blockading squadrons ; yet, in justice to 
the officers and men who performed this important work, 
enough of detail should he given to illustrate the general 
character of their labors. It must be remembered also that 
vessels were constantly detached from blockade duty for other 
purposes, and the story of the blockade cannot therefore be 
easily separated from the general operations of the war. The 
only practicable method of exhibiting the work of the blockade 
will be to present the operations of each of the blockading 
squadrons from year to year, and leave the reader to judge for 
himself how much of all the work belongs exclusively to the 
blockading service. The most interesting incidents connected 
with the capture of blockade-runners will thus appc&r in their 
appropriate places. 

A separate account of the capture of each one of more than 
fifteen hundred vessels, many of them small, will not of course be 
expected ; and yet those engaged in seizing them will, doubtless, 
be disappointed at the omission of many things which at the time 
were exceedingly interesting to them. Such must remember that 
the historian is dependent almost entirely upon others for infor- 
mation, and that, if he would write a truthful history and not a 
romance, he must rely mainly upon official documents, adding 
to this what may be obtained from reliable witnesses of the 
scenes of the events described. The miscalled histories, which 
are mainly compiled from the over-wrought statements written 
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to create a sensation at the time, serve only to mislead, for 
many of these narratives were produced under the pressure of 
strong competition in furnishing startling news and readable 
narratives. Every writer of history regrets that the actual 
scenes cannot be reproduced, except in their main features, be- 
cause no records have been preserved of the lesser incidents, so 
interesting to those present, and which would be almost equally 
so to others if they could only be known. Nor is it easy to ob- 
tain these incidents from those who were present*. There is a 
proper sensitiveness felt by high-minded men in regard to vol- 
unteering accounts of events in which they were prominent 
actors, and this is well illustrated by a fact stated by Mr. James, 
while preparing bis naval history, lie published circulars re- 
questing information from the officers of the Navy in regard to 
ail airs in which they bad participated, and lie received but half 
a dozen letters in reply. A certain delicacy on such matters is 
doubtless commendable, and yet public men might well con- 
sider that their public actions become, in an important sense, 
the property of their country ; and, in view of the influence 
of example, it may be as important that a record should be 
made of an heroic action as that, the deed should be done. 
Very often that record cannot be made except by the actors 
themselves, and, if omitted by them, the loss can in no manner 
be supplied. For the want of such records of minute things, 
the truth of history has suffered, and its value has been greatly 
lessened ; for the historian, weary himself of presenting a mere 
skeleton of main facts, and knowing that it will equally fatigue 
and perhaps disgust the reader, is tempted to fill in the outlines 
of the picture with details supplied by his own fancy. 

The operations of the "Potomac flotilla, already described in 
part in the first volume, may perhaps be regarded as the begin- 
ning of the blockade, inasmuch as the river communications 
and trade were so important to the rebels, and because the first 
pressure which they felt upon their resources was caused by the 
cutting up of this internal traffic, and the supplies sent forward 
by their traitorous friends at the North. To extend what might 
be termed the u internal blockade” of the rivers and sounds, 
was the object of the expeditions against the Ilatteras forts and 
the fortifications of the North Carolina sounds, which have been 
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already described. As we had at first so few vessels which could 
be used for blockade duty in the open sea, the captures for the 
first few months were mainly of the small traders of the coast, 
but these were very numerous. Gradually these seizures ex- 
tended to ships coming from foreign ports: and, when England 
was fully prepared for her grand experiment in contraband 
traffic, the scene soon reached the height of its interest. 

As has been stated, the work of the blockading ships often 
cannot be separated from other operations. In the first volume, 
the narrative of the fighting along the Atlantic coast was car- 
ried down to the fall of Pulaski and Fort Clinch, and the re- 
oecupation of Northern Florida. In order to obtain a proper 
starting-point for the history of the blockade south of the Poto- 
mac, it is necessary to give some attention to the doings of the 
Navy both in connection with the movements of the Army and 
the blockade of James River and the adjacent waters. 

Early in May, 1801, the siege of Yorktown by General 
McClellan, with the Army of the Potomac, was terminated by 
the marching of the few thousand rebels who formed the gar- 
rison up the peninsula ; and on the 5th of May, Commander 
Smith, of the steamer Wachusett, received a dispatch from 
General McClellan, saying, “ Yorktown is in our possession ; 
please come up and help us in communicating with Glou- 
cester and requesting that boats he sent up York Iliver to 
reconnoitre and seize schooners. The squadron was imme- 
diately got under way and proceeded up the river, hut the 
supposed schooners were not found ; some small craft and a 
launch were the only captures made by the expedition. 

As the Merrimack was not then destroyed, no important 
movements could be undertaken on the James Iliver while she 
was left behind, and therefore the Monitor and other vessels 
remained at Hampton Roads to watch the rebel iron-clad and 
prevent her, should she again venture out, from doing further 
injury to our fleet, or from going out to sea. It was also pro- 
posed to assail her in a different manner, should it be found 
practicable. Much interest had been excited by statements in 
regard to the penetrating power of bodies moving at high velo- 
cities, and it was believed that a wooden vessel having great 
speed might cut asunder, or at least crush, even an iron-clad. 
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For this purpose the Baltimore, an unarmed steamer of light 
draught and high speed, was procured and held in readiness 
to run into the mailed frigate should she leave her harbor. 

If we may judge from the result of a similar experiment 
subsequently made in Mobile Bay, where some of our heaviest 
sloops, strongly built, were badly shattered by an attempt to 
run d»»wn the Tennessee, it was probably fortunate for the Bal- 
timore that she had no opportunity of dashing herself against 
the Merrimack. Some philosopher has said that it is conceiv- 
able that a cobweb should have sufficient velocity to cut asunder 
the globe ; prruih'aUy, however, it would be found very diffi- 
cult to give an egg a velocity that would send it through a four- 
inch iron-plate. 

On the St It of May the Merrimack came out from Norfolk, 
or Sewall Point, but as the Monitor was kept well in advance 
of the other vessels, the frigate, warned by her former expe- 
rience, did n«»t venture to attack ; and thus, whether seriously 
injured or not, she confessed herself conquered by the Monitor, 
and the broadside idea succumbed there, and probably forever, 
to that of the turreted ship. This confession became very em- 
phatic three days after, when the formidable iron-clad was 
blown up by the rebels themselves. With the destruction of the 
Merrimack, the possibility of creating a rebel navy was ended. 
Soon after the Merrimack was blown up, as our fleet could then 
safely proceed up the James River, it was determined to make 
a naval attack upon Drury’s Blull* with our iron-dads, the 
Monitor, the broadside corvette Galena, and the little Nauga- 
tuck, constructed by Mr. Stevens, of Hoboken. On the 1.5th of 
May, these iron-elads, with the Aroostook and the Port Royal, 
moved up the river to within eight miles of Richmond. On 
this bluff was the fort afterward known as Fort Darling. There 
were likewise two separate barriers across the river, formed of 
piles, sailing-vessels, and steamboats. The banks were also, 
lined with rifle-pits that sheltered sharpshooters. The fort 
itself was found to be more formidable than had been supposed ; 
it was situated so high above the water that our shot could not 
reach it at short range ; and the attack, unsuccessful in all re- 
spects, was a disastrous one for the Galena. 

At 7.45 a. m. the Galena anchored at somewhat less than 
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one thousand yards from this fort, and opened fire with her 
broadside to the battery. The Monitor passed beyond the Ga- 
lena, but, finding that her guns could not be elevated so as to 
bear upon the fort, dropped down and anchored near the Galena. 
The wooden vessels took their positions about thirteen hundred 
yards below. The attack was continued until five minutes 
after 11, when, the Galena having expended her ammunition, the 
signal was made to withdraw. The Galena was very roughly 
handled. The three-inch iron plates which formed her armor 
proved a very insufficient protection against modern artillery. 
The ten-inch shot from the fort crashed through her sides, shat- 
tered her timbers, and slaughtered her crew. Her sides were 
pierced thirteen times by shot and shell, and she was so com- 
pletely cut up, and her worthlessness as an iron-clad so clearly 
shown, that her armor was subsequently taken off, and she was, 
after repairs, employed as an ordinary wooden corvette. Tier 
decks were a human slaughter-house. Of her small crew, thir- 
teen were killed and eleven wounded. 

The following is the official report of this second trial of our 
iron-clads, by Commander John Rodgers, and to this is added 
the report of the executive officer of the Galena, L. II. New- 
man, which will show the condition of the ship after the action : 

United States Steamer Galena, ) 

Off City Point, James IIiyer, May 10, 1S62. f 

Sir : I have the honor to report that this vessel, the Aroostook, the 
Monitor, and Port Royal, with the Naugatuck, moved up the river yes- 
terday, getting aground several times, hut meeting no artificial impedi- 
ments until we arrived at Ward’s Bluff, about eight miles from Rich- 
mond, where we encountered a heavy battery and two separate barriers, 
formed of piles, steamboats, and sailing vessels. The pilots both say 
that they saw the Jamestown and Yorktown among the number. The 
banks of the river we found lined with rifle-pits, from which sharp- 
* shooters annoyed the men at the guns. These would hinder all removal 
of obstructions, unless driven away by a land force. 

The Galena ran within almost six hundred yards of the battery, as 
near the piles as it was deemed proper to go, let go her anchor, and with 
a spring swung across the stream, not more than twice as wide as the 
ship is long. Then, at 7.45 a. m„ opened fire upon the battery. 

The wooden vessels, as directed, anchored about thirteen hundred 
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yards below. The Monitor anchored near, and at 9 o'clock she. passed 
just above the Galena, but found that her guns could not be elevated 
enough to reach the batten*. She then dropped a little below up, and 
made her shots effective. 

At 11.5 a. m. the Galena had expended nearly all her ammunition, 
and I made signal to discontinue the action. We had but six Parrott 
charge*, and not a single filled 9-inch shell. We had thirteen killed 
and eleven wounded. 

The rifled 100-pounder Parrott of the Naugatuck burst, half of the 
part abaft the trunnions going overboard. She is therefore dis- 
abled. 

The Galena and Monitor can, with a supply of ammunition, silence 
the battery at Hardin's Rluff. The result of our experiment with the 
Galena I enclose. We demonstrated that she is not shot-proof. Halls 
came through, and many men were killed with fragments of her own 
iron. One fairly penetrated just above* the water-line, and exploded in 
the steerage. Tie* greater part of the balls, however, at the water-line, 
after breaking the iron, stuck in the wood. The port side is much in- 
jured — knees, planks, and timbers started. No shot penetrated the 
spar-deck, but in three place* are large holes— one of them a yard long 
and about eight inches wide, made by a shot which, in glancing, com- 
pletely broke through the deck, killing several men with fragments of 
the deck-plating. The Galena should be repaired before sending her to 
sea. 1 would suggest the Washington navy-yard, since so many people 
there have an interest in iron-plating, and she so well shows the effect 
of various shot. No gun is disabled, butwc need ammunition. 

On James River an army can be landed w ithin tori miles of Rich- 
mond, on either bank. We command City Point, and are ready to co- 
operate with a land force in an advance upon Petersburg. In going up 
James River, above this point, it will be desirable to protect the crew 
from sharpshooters upon the river. They annoyed us. To command 
important points, and prevent the rcoccnpation of old Fort Powhatan, 
at Hood’s, more vessels are needed. Some should continually pass up 
and down the river to prevent the erection of new batteries. 

I cannot too highly commend the cool courage of the officers and 
crew. Lieutenant Newman, the executive officer, was conspicuous for 
his gallant and effective sendees. Mr. Washbume, acting master, be- 
haved admirably. These are selected from among the number. 

The Aroostook, Port Royal, and Naugatuck, took the stations pre- 
viously assigned them, and did every thing that was possible. The 
Monitor could not have done better. The barrier is such that vessels 
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of the enemy, even if they had any, probably cannot pass out ; ours 
cannot pass in. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

John Rodgers, Commander U. S. Navy . 
Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborougii, 

Commanding North Atlantic Blockading Squadron . 

United States Steamer Galena, ) 
Off City Point, James River, May 1(5, 18C2. f 

Sir : In obedience to your order of this day, I have the honor to 
submit the following report of the condition of this ship’s hull : 

On the port side her bulwarks, between ports Nos. 5 and 0, are 
started in about an inch, and the timbers broken. Thirteen shot and 
shell have perforated her side, splintering considerably. Forward of 
No. 1 port the bulwarks arc badly shattered. Several hanging knees 
are started off from side and spar-deck beams ; many seams are opened 
in the side, and the gun-deck, beneath the guns, will require caulking. 

In forward room of wardroom the hanging knee is started about 
two and a half inches, and the side injured. In forward part of steer- 
age a shell perforated the side and started the hanging knee about two 
inches. In after-room a diagonal knee is slightly started, and the air- 
port stove in. In the coal-bunkers the side is also injured. 

Oil spar-deck several glancing shot have made indentations in the 
iron plates and broken deck planks ; in two instances, ap&rtures about 
eighteen inches by four inches have been made. The hammock-netting 
is shattered ; the wheel is injured, one boat davit gone, and several 
awning and rail stanchions. The armor is started from the stern, also 
at the junction of the bars on the stem, and on the starboard quarter, 
near port No. 8. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. II. Newman, Executive Officer . 

Commander John Rodgers. 

Commanding U. S. Naval Forces in James River. 

This action was important to the country as a guide in re- 
gard to the character of vessels needed to resist the fire of heavy 
artillery, and prevented, no doubt, a large outlay for broadside 
iron-dads that would have proven in battle as useless as the 
Galena. It demonstrated that if broadside-vessels are to be 
used, they must be much more heavily armored than was this 
corvette. It proved, moreover, in the inost satisfactory manner. 
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the resisting power of the Ericsson turreted ship and the diffi- 
culty of striking a vessel presenting so small a surface to an 
enemy's guns. The Monitor and the Galena fought this fort 
at the same distance. The Galena was a small vessel, of less 
tonnage than the Monitor, and yet this small broadside ship 
was literally riddled with shot; while the Monitor was struck 
only three times, once on the turret and twice on the side- 
armor, by solid shot, which did her no damage, and not a 
single man of her crew was injured. This result, fully justified 
the Navy Department in giving its chief attention to the con- 
struction of Monitor vessels, while the N T ow Ironsides frigate 
was so armored ns to he a formidable and most valuable ship. 
The following is the report of the officer commanding the Mon- 
itor in the action ; 


United States Iiion-ci.ao Steamer Monitor, ) 
Jamkh Uivku, Va., J fat/ 1(1, 1S02. $ 

Sir : T submit the following report of the movements of this vessel 
(luring the action of yesterday : 

Shortly after weighing anchor from our position near Kingslaml 
Creek, a sharp fire of musketry was commenced from both hanks on 
all the ships. 

At half past seven I discovered an extensive fortification on an ele- 
vation of about two hundred feet, with several smaller batteries, all 
apparently mounting guns of the heaviest calibre? ; at the foot of the 
bluff in the river an obstruction, formed of sunken steamers and vessels, 
secured with chains, and the shallow water piled across the river. 

The Galena, having anchored at about one thousand yards from the 
fort, and being warmly engaged, 1 endeavored to pass ahead of her to 
take off some of the fire, but found that my guns could not be elevated 
sufficiently to point at the fort. I then took position on the lino with 
the Galena, and maintained a deliberate fire until the close of the action, 
when, in company with the other vessels, I dropped down to the an- 
chorage of the morning. 

The fire of the enemy was remarkably well-directed, but vainly, 
toward this vessel. She was struck three times — one solid 8-inch shot 
square on the turret, two solid shot on the side-armor forward of the 
pilot-house. Neither caused any damage beyond betiding the plates. 
I am happy to report no casualties. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the action was most gallantly 
fought against great odds, and with the usual effect against earthworks. 
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So long as our vessels kept up a rapid fire they rarely fired in return ; 
but the moment our fire slackened, they remanned their guns. It was 
impossible to reduce such works, except with the aid of a land force. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

William N. Jeffers, Lieutenant commanding . 
Commander John Rodgers, commanding James River Flotilla . 

Among the many expeditions up and down the York and 
James Rivers, the following are selected as illustrating the na- 
ture of the daily service of the Navy in those waters: 

U. S. Steamer Sebago, White House, Va., May 13, 1602. 

Flag-Officer: Yesterday morning 1 took the Currituck, Acting- 
Master Shankland, and accompanied by a small transport steamer, the 
Seth Low, having on board two companies of infantry and a company 
of sharpshooters, under the command of Major Willard, two Parrott 
guns from Ayres’s battery, prepared to he used from the bow or the 
stern of the vessel, and a detachment under Captain Ayres. 

With this force we pushed through the obstructions at the burnt 
bridge, and ascended the Painunkey Itiver in pursuit of the enemy’s 
transports. We encountered many difficulties, such as sunken vessels, 
trees felled across the river, etc., but no batteries. As we neared a place 
called Bassett’s Landing, about twenty-five miles above the White House, 
we saw the evidence of a conflagration in advance, and heard from the 
negroes along the banks that the enemy, getting wind of our approach, 
had returned on board the vessels such stores as he had landed and was 
unable to take away, and fired his fleet. 

About a mile from the burning vessels we met with an impenetrable 
obstruction. A schooner laden with stone was sunk across the stream, 
and the river had become so narrow that either end of her was wedged 
by the trees. 

Major Willard landed here with his force of infantry and sharp- 
shooters, and marched up the left (east) hank, that the number and 
class of vessels burned might be known. This must have been a severe 
blow to the enemy, who had commenced landing his stores. Evidences 
of a hurried departure were manifest. Shovels, picks, and other imple- 
ments with which they had been levelling the bank were strewn about. 
The number of vessels burned \va3 (as near as their burning hulks could 
bo counted) seventeen, viz., one large side-wheel steamboat (the Logan), 
one propeller, and fifteen schooners. 

We were compelled to return stern foremost for several miles before 
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we had room in the river to turn. Lieutenant-Commanding Somerville 
Nicholson accompanied m on this expedition, the results of which I 
hope will be satisfactory to you. The enemy appeared on several occa- 
sions, hut at a considerable distance, which, without loss of time, they 
increased. We returned at nightfall, without accident. 

Acting-Master Shaukland handled his vessel with admirable skill, 
and her rescue from many positions of embarrassment is due to his sea- 
manship. To Lieutenant-Commanding S. Nicholson, who volunteered 
his services on this occasion, and was so eminently useful in sounding 
through the obstructions in advance of the vessel, special thanks are due. 

The steamer Seth Low*, with the commands of Major Willard and 
Captaiu Ayres on board, was more than useful ; she was a necessity. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. Murray, 

Licit tenant commanding forces in York and Pamunkey Rivers. 
Flag Officer L. M. Oou>snoRou«H, 

commanding Forth Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 


May ai, 1862. 

To the lien. Secretary of the Fury, "Washington, P. C. : 

Sir : I beg t<» forward these reports with regard to the very essential 
service afforded by our gunboats in York Liver, in assisting our army 
when attacked at West Point. They have but just come to hand. 

Very respectfully, L. M. Goi.dsiiohouoh, Flag-Officer, 

U. S. Strameb Wachusett, West Point, York Kivkr, May 12, 1802. 

Sir : In mv communication of the 1st instant I informed you that 
an attack had been made on that day on the left flank of our army, and 
that our vessels shelled the enemy’s artillery, which were posted on a 
hill to the left, forcing them to retire very precipitately. This is all that 
we could see from the ship. I have since learned from some of the 
army officers engaged in the affair that the shelling from our ships was 
very destructive to the enemy, causing them to retreat so rapidly that 
they left many of their killed and wounded on the field. Indeed, many 
of them gave the credit of the victory or repulse to the ships ; for with- 
out them, they say, our forces could not have withstood the attack, but 

would have been compelled to fall back on the camp 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. Smith, commanding 17. S. Steamer Wachmctt. 
Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough, 

commanding F. A. Blockading Squadron, Hampton Roads , Va, 
voL. n. — 7 
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U. S. Steamer Wachusbtt, Citt Point, Jambs River, May 29, 1862. 

Sir : I forward, herewith, a copy of a report handed to me to-day 
by Xieutenant-Com man ding T. H. Stevens, of the United States steamer 
Maratanza. At the time the attack referred to in the report, was made 
by the rebel forces on General Franklin’s division, this ship was anchored 
off the lower part of the landing. The Chocura was above, near the 
mouth of the Pamunkcy ; the Scbago was getting under way from the 
upper part of the anchorage, to accompany the Corwin up the Mat- 
tapony ; and the Maratanza and Marblehead were a short distance be- 
low, on their way from Queen’s Creek ; the latter aground, and the 
former assisting in getting her off. I made signals to the Currituck to 
go to the assistance of the Marblehead, and to the Scbago and Maratanza 
to take a position near this ship. The enemy were seen with field- 
pieces on a hillside, firing at our troops, who were hid from our sight 
by intervening woods. A few discharges of shell from the Wachusctt, 
Maratanza, and Scbago, silenced the enemy, and drove them hastily 
from their position, saving our army, as I have understood through 
army officers, from total defeat. 

It seems that the gunboats rendered a much more important service 
to the army than we on board were, at the time, aware of ; and I onh 
reported that an attack had been made on General Franklin’s forces by 
the rebels, who were shelled by the gunboats and dispersed, as that was 
all that could be seen from this ship. 

Had I known at the time the valuable services rendered by the gun- 
boats 1 would have reported it, as a knowledge of it might have been 
of some advantage to us. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your oVt serv’t, 

W. Smith, commanding U. S. Steamer Waehusett . 
Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough, 

commanding A 7 ! A. Blockading Squadron , Hampton Roads. 


U. S. Steamer Maratanza, off West Point, Va., May 7, 1802. 

Sir: About 11.15 this morning, hearing the sound of heavy firing 
in the rear of this place, I proceeded on board the Waehusett, for the 
purpose of finding means to join mv command, which I had passed on 
ray way to report to you, and to receive your instructions. About half 
past 11 o’clock General Franklin telegraphed for the assistance of the 
gunboats, stating that lie was attacked by a large force of the enemy, 
and wanted immediate support. At this time the Maratanza was an- 
chored about two and a half miles below, engaged in towing off the 
Marblehead. 
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Receiving your orders to go aboard the Maratan2a, and l>rii\g that 
vessel into action, I proceeded at once in yonr gig for this purpose. 
Immediately upon getting on board, I w eighed anchor, cleared for action, 
and when abreast of and as close to the position of the enemy ns we 
could get, I ojKMied fire with the 100-pounder Parrott; about which 
time the Sebago also opened. The fire was kept up for about three- 
quarters of an hour (this vessel remaining under way), with terrible and 
telling effect upon the enemy, whose fire soon began to slacken, and they 
commenced retreating. At 2.22 r. m. ceased firing and anchored. 

It is the generally received opinion — so I gather from the officers 
and men composing General Franklin’s command — that the accurate 
and destructive lire of the gunboats was greatly instrumental in saving 
the army from serious reverse and disaster. I found the use of the 
army signals, on this occasion, invaluable. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

T. II. Stevens, Lieutenant commanding. 
Commander William Smith, 

commanding ( r . S. Steamer I Vachusctt, Senior Officer present. 


V. S. Steamku Jacob Bei.l, James River, June sit, 18 G‘J. 

Sin : i respectfully submit the following: 

Yesterday, in obedience to your orders, I proceeded with the dis- 
patches up the river to the Monitor. On passing the Reed Bluff, known 
us Watkins’s Bluff, I was opened upon bv two field-batteries, three guns 
each, of 12-pounders and 6-ponnders, and about five hundred sharp- 
shooters. 

The channel being very narrow, and, being obliged to go within a 
few feet of the bluff, 1 suffered severely. The hail of bullets from the 
sharpshooters prevented me for a time from responding, as, having no 
covering for my men at the battery, I would not expose them to the 
heavy fire. A shot, however, came and carried away my ruddcr-chain, 
and my vessel got ashore in front of the batteries. I was determined to 
go by, so manned my guns, steamed on, and forced her over. The field- 
batteries were so masked that I could not see them till opened upon, 
though the upper battery raked me as I headed toward it, which, from 
the nature of the river, I had to do ; but wc stood on, under their fire, 
for five minutes, which I considered better, as I had no idea of retreat- 
ing until my duties were performed, and as long as my vessel lasted. 
As soon as I got up to the upper battery the lower battery raked me 
aft, doing more damage to my upper works than the other. I think I 
should not have been damaged so much had it not been for my getting 
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ashore in front of them, giving them but a few feet between me and 
their guns. The officers and men behaved with their accustomed cool- 
ness and efficiency, and promptly responded to the order “ Man the bat- 
tery,” though under a heavy fire of musketry. A shot has penetrated 
the flange of the port-wheel, cracking it in several places. It will not 
do for me to be in any seaw ay, as I will lose my wheel. The starboard 
side of my pilot-house was earned away, together w ith two iron plates ; 
in fact, my upper works are completely riddled. One shot struck the 
valve-stem, bending it, which sloughed us dow n, fortunately not stopping 
the engine. 

As you ordered me to return after delivering the dispatches, I passed 
down again after night, but was not fired at. Ten shots in all struck 
the vessel, to say nothing of the quantity of rifle-bullets in the wood- 
work. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

K. P. McCrea, Lieutenant commanding. 

Commander John P. Giu.is, 

commanding Naval Forces , James River , Va. 

I\ 8. — I am thankful to say not one on board was injured. The 
battery wan a flying battery of artillery , and, as I afterward learned, 
was limbered up and moved off, which accounts for my not being fired 
upon coming down. E. P. McC. 

In services such as are enumerated in these letters, ^lie ves- 
sels on these rivers were constantly engaged ; and to this must 
be added the constant patrol by night as well as by day, to cut 
off communications and intercept the supplies of all sorts, and 
the mails forwarded by Northern friends of the rebellion and by 
the secret agents of the South who were scattered through all 
the Northern cities. These were sent in large quantities across 
the rivers, and up and down them in small boats ; and to watch 
and seize them required a sleepless vigilance and incessant 
fatigue. If, to what lias already been stated, there is here 
added the work of the Potomac flotilla in the early part of 
1802, it will complete the history of the operations upon the 
Atlantic coast from the Chesapeake to Florida, and from the 
commencement of the war to the summer of 18G2. 

The Potomac flotilla service offered very little to those en- 
gaged in it but severe labor, sleepless watchfulness, discomfort, 
and fatigue, with little of glory or pecuniary reward ; and yet 
it was, for reasons already given, by no means an unimportant 
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part of the blockade and the general conduct of the war, con- 
nected as it was with the only water-way to Washington, and 
with the operations of the Army of the Potomac. Its battles 
were on a small scale, but the exposure was often as great as in 
more brilliant ones. 

Early in January, 1 SO 2, a very gallant and successful at- 
tack was made on the rebel battery at Cockpit Point, by the 
steamers Anacostia, Lieutenant-Commanding Badger, and the 
Yankee, Lieutenant-Commanding Eastman. This was done by 
order of Lieutenant It. II. Wyman, then commanding the Po- 
tomac flotilla. lie believed that the enemy’s battery at that 
point could be reached by an enfilading fire, and lie therefore 
directed the steamers to stand inside of Cockpit Point and make 
the experiment. 

In this attempt the steamers were entirely successful ; their 
shells, directed with great accuracy, fell and exploded exactly 
within the battery. Of course, this threw the rebels into great 
confusion, and the guns on the extreme point were hastily aban- 
doned, They had now but a single large gun, an 80-pounder 
rifle, which could be brought to bear upon the attacking 
steamers. A shot from this gun passed through the port-how 
of the Yankee and lodged in a berth in the forecastle, doing no 
other damage except to wound one of the seamen slightly. A 
few moments after, a shell from the Anacostia, and another from 
the Yankee, exploded, almost simultaneously with the flash, 
right under this gun, by which its carriage was overturned, and 
the gun dismounted. The rebels were compelled to abandon 
their battery. It was, however, manned again soon after, and 
the dismounted rifle was moved to the north face to prevent 
another attack from the same quarter. 

Early in March, however, these batteries and others along 
the Potomac were abandoned, and the rebels apparently gave 
up all hope of seriously obstructing the river; and probably 
for the last time, while the republic continues, a hostile gun 
was then seen upon its banks. The following is Lieutenant 
Wyman’s report of the abandonment of these batteries : 

Potomac Flotilla, March 11, \M2. 

Sir : Having received information on the 9th instant that the enemy 
were abandoning the line of the Potomac, after making a reconnoissancc, 
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1 directed tbc schooner Anacostia, Lieutenant-Commanding Badger, to 
shell the Cockpit battery, and found it deserted. Small parties were then 
landed from the Yankee and Anacostia. Our flag was raised over the 
works, and the guns (which were not spiked) spiked. On the 10th, with 
the assistance of a regiment from General Hooker’s division, the guns 
at Cockpit were thrown over the embankment, the gun back of Evans- 
port disabled, and some of the ammunition removed. Immediately on 
the enemy’s discovering that we were aware of their evacuation, they 
fired every thing at the Evansport batteries. Many of their magazines 
were blown up ; the landing-parties saved some by removing the slow- 
matches and trains of powder. The gun-carriages were fired and ren- 
dered useless. The guns, some loaded for bursting, exploded as they 
became heated, dismounting many ; but those which have hurst appear 
to me to have hurst some time since. Very large quantities of shot and 
shell have been found in the magazines. The enemy appear to have 
been entirely deficient in means of transportation ; many tents, camp 
fixtures, and clothes were left. 

Their batteries are of a much more formidable nature than I had 
supposed, and great labor has been expended in their construction. The 
country round is lined w ith rifle-pits, and breastworks thrown up (but no 
guns mounted) on a bill, back, commanding tlie rear of the Shipping- 
Point batteries. The guns are of the best description, mostly United 
States guns ; one an English rifle-gun. From the direction on the boxes 
of ammunition, I find that the Evansport batteries were commanded by 
Fredr. Chart ard, formerly a commander in the United States Navy. 
The steamer Page was blown up and entirely destroyed. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. II. Wyman, Lieutenant commanding Potomac Flotilla. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

The following letters also give some interesting statements 
of the work on the Rappahannock : 

U. S. Steamer Jacob Bell, Rappahannock River, April 15, 1802. 

Sir : Immediately upon the receipt of your telegram, “ by order of 
the President,” I proceeded at once to carry out the instructions therein 
contained. 

The expedition was composed of the Jacob Bell, Satellite, Island 
Bell, Resolute, Reliance, and Piedmontese. The Wvandanjc, the vessel 
I depended on so much, being “ double ended ” and 9-inch guns, broke 
her crank on her trip from the navy-yard, rvo I was compelled to leave 
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without her. We entered the Rappahannock at 8.30 p. m., and anchored 
for the night at Carter’s Creek, about 11.20 p. m. 

I was anxious to obtain a pilot from the river, so I sent on shore a 
party of men, and surrounded several houses, hoping to secure one, but 
failed. Fortunately, Acting-Master Street, of this vessel, know the river 
somewhat ; so with his assistance and the charts, I concluded to go up 
as far as Tappahannock at least, if not to Fredericksburg. 

From two brothers, named Lewis, found on St. George’s Island, I 
learned the following : They left Fredericksburg two weeks ago. At 
that time there were thirty thousand troops back about two or three 
miles from Fredericksburg, but they were constantly moving south- 
ward ; did not know how many now. 

Fort Lowry was the only fort on the river; had five guns mounted. 
The St. Nicholas, Virginia, and Eureka, were in the river; no guns on 
them. (I have since learned the St. Nicholas had two.) They were 
drawing timber to build gunboats; they intended to sink a stone-boat 
in the channel about Fort Lowry. About, four weeks ago forty Virginia 
volunteers were just below Fredericksburg, doing scout picket-duty. As 
many as three hundred refugees are in the woods trying to get across 
1 he Potomac, from thence to Maryland, to escape drafting. (I would 
here state that T have been applied to by several Unionists on the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Potomac for protection, and allow vessels to load 
their stock and bring their families away.) At midnight I moved up to 
Urbana ; at daylight we attempted to land, hut were met by a volley of 
musketry from the enemy concealed in a rifle-pit, perforating the boat, 
but injuring no one. 1 spared the town, notwithstanding, seeing women 
and children hastening to and fro, but shelled the rifle-pits ; I then 
moved on to the eastern “wharf C,” but saw nothing; at meridian 
passed Fort Lowry, a circular fort, mounting five guns, but have heard 
they had eight or eleven, one heavy rifle-gun. On the hill, hack about 
five hundred yards, new wooden barracks for five thousand men had 
just been finished, and in the rear of the fort, on the beach, quarters 
for three thousand more. I landed three boats’ crews and destroyed 
all ; found some muskets, blankets, and medicines. They evidently had 
left on our approach, as the hospital beds were left in a state as just 
vacated. 

I went up then to Tappahannock. I fired a gun and hoisted a white 
flag, but seeing no boats for the authorities to come in, I went ashore 
with a flag of truce myself. I found only negroes on the beach, hut 
sent for the authorities ; three white men came down ; I told them 1 
would not damage their town, and to satisfy the women and aged to 
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that effect, but that I should take possession of the .town until I left. 1 
hoisted the American flag from the most prominent public building, the 
school-house. 

I learned from these gentlemen, disloyal, but not secessionists, that 
there were about thirty thousand troops at Fredericksburg, but Dr. Gor- 
don said about twenty thousand, and that they were constantly moving; 
one regiment was five miles this side of Fredericksburg. General Long- 
street commanded the brigade at Fort Lowry. No troops within thirty 
miles, save the cavalry pickets from the company atUrbana. No gun- 
boats building at Fredericksburg, they believed. I heard the troops 
from Fort Lowry moved aw ay one week ago. 

I could get no pilot, or I should have gone up farther. At this 
point the channel is two fathoms deep, crooked, and varies, and I could 
not devote the time to survey and pass up. I heard from a negro that 
five schooners w'ere sunk in 'the channel seven miles this side of Freder- 
icksburg. 

There is no obstruction of any kind in the channel so far. Off Fort 
Lowry the light-ship is sunk, though her masts are visible still, a perfect 
mark in daytime. Tappahannock is fifty miles from Richmond, and the 
same from Fredericksburg by laud ; the latter seventy-five miles by water; 
troops can be landed here with perfect case, but pilots must be had. 

I laid off Tappahannock all night, hoping I might secure something 
passing down ; at daylight I was rewarded by capturing a sloop from 
Fredericksburg with shad, oysters, and letters containing valuable infor- 
mation I immediately got under way and stood down the 

river. I had decided not to go to Fredericksburg, from the nature of the 
river. My vessels could have been sunk by rocks and stones from the 
banks, which arc at least two hundred feet high, and I was advised not 
to go by a man at Tappahannock, w ho said lie gave me the intelligence 
out of gratitude for sparing the town, as they thought I would destroy 
it as I had the barracks, etc., at Fort Lowry. 

The men from the captured sloop gave way in their little boat as 
soon as they saw us, and landed on the starboard side of the river ; they 
had too good a start for us to catch them. 

I captured, coming down the river, t>vo schooners from out a creek 
(Totousky Creek). 

At Union Wharf I saw a lot of men ; I made a burned landing and 
captured two confederates belonging to Captain Jeffers’s company and 
Hardin’s, they were to go in camp to-morrow ; they have been im- 
pressed, and would stand by the Union if they dared, so they say ; 
being in uniform, I retained them as prisoners. At the store on the 
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said wharf I took all contraband articles, salt, coffee, etc., and scuttled 
the whiskey and rum ; the feeline: is Union, if they could be protected. 
At Hcathsvillc there are ninety cavalry without arms or accoutrements, 
and are to go in camp to-morrow at 3 p. m. ; two-thirds of them are im- 
pressed Unionists, and wish to be captured. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. P. McCrea, Lieutenant commanding Expedition . 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Hart/, Washington, I). C. 

Flotilla, Potomac and Rappahannock, April *20, 1809. 

Sir: I arrived at Fredericksburg, Va., on Sunday, at 10 a. m., hav- 
ing met with no resistance on the river, and no hostile act, with the 
exception of a few shots tired by pickets. 1 found that Fredericksburg 
had been surrendered to the land forces of the United States on the day 
before, the rebels having destroyed the bridges, burned the two steamers 
Virginia and St. Nicholas, and about forty schooners belonging to pri- 
vate individuals, as also large quantities of corn and grain. 

There is no obstruction on the Rappahannock liiver to within about 
seven miles of Fredericksburg; there, several schooners loaded with 
stone are sunk across the channel. On sounding, I found a channel to 
admit of the passage of two of the lighter steamers, with which l went 
on to the city. On a further examination of this channel, 1 find that 
most of the vessels of the flotilla could be taken past the “bulkhead" 
on high water. 

There are two breastworks for guns thrown up on the right bank of 
the river — one at Lowry Point, the other just, above the “ bulkhead," 
about seven miles from the city. At present there are no guns mounted 
on them. 

I have given those with whom I have communicated to understand 
that they will not be molested while pursuing their peaceful vocations. 
They seem to have anticipated harsh treatment, and I think that this 
expedition will conduce to a better feeling on their part. Those who 
have been prominent in rebellion are said to have left for Richmond. I 
enclose a list of captures made, a full list of which I have transmitted 
to the judge of the district in Washington. One steamer, named the 
Roundout, I have retained (subject to the approval of the Department) 
in this river. She is almost worthless, but may be made useful for get- 
ting wood, water, etc., for the flotilla. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 'servant, 

R. II. Wyman, Lieutenant commanding Flotilla . 
Hon . Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 
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Flotilla, Potomac and Rappahannock, April 20 , 1802 . 

Sir : The following is a list of the vessels captured by this flotilla on 
the Rappahannock River and its creeks : 

Steam propeller Eureka, of Georgetown. Cargo, 30 pounds cotton 
warp ; 2 bags cotton ; 2 sides leather ; 9 ploughs ; 24 shears. 

Schooner Monterey, of Tappahannock. Sails, etc., complete. No 
cargo. 

Schooner Lookout, of Baltimore. Sails, rigging, etc., complete. 
Cargo, coni for Confederate government. 

Schooner Sarah Ann, of Newborn. Sails, etc., complete. Cargo, 
corn. Abandoned. 

Schooner Sydney Jones, of Baltimore. Sails, furniture, etc., com- 
plete. No cargo. Abandoned. 

Sloop Reindeer, of Tappahannock. Sails, etc., complete. No cargo. 
Abandoned. 

Schooner Falchon, of Tappahannock. Sails, etc., complete. No 
cargo. Abandoned. 

Schooner Sea Flower. Abandoned ; secreted in a creek, and masts 
cut away to prevent detection. Cargo, 4 barrels bone-dust ; 5,400 pounds 
copperas ; (500 pounds saltpetre ; 20 pounds indigo ; 672 pounds carbon- 
ate soda ; 500 pounds alum ; 2 small compasses ; 60 pounds shoe- 
thread ; 40 pounds shoe-thread colored ; 176 gallons castor-oil ; 8 gross 
essence coflee ; 4 dozen cans solidified lyc ; 2 large cases of assorted 
dry -goods, cloths, hosiery, and notions. * 

Steamer Roundout, side-wheel. No cargo. 

No papers were found in any of the above-mentioned vessels. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. II. Wyman, Lieutenant commanding Flotilla. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

Flotilla, Potomac and Rappahannock, May 8, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to enclose herewith the reports of Lieutenant- 
Commanding Badger, steamer An ac ostia, and of Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Magaw, steamer Freedom, of their examination of Mob Jack Bay 
and the Piankatank River. I have since learned that the light-boat 
taken from Windmill Point spit is anchored inside Gwinn’s Island, and 
have some clew to where the lighting apparatus is. These I shall make 
every effort to obtain, I have found it necessary to take and destroy all 
vessels and boats of any size on the Rappahannock, as they were being 
used to cross men from the peninsula, and I am convinced that there is 
hardly a man with Union sentiments on the southern bank of the river. 
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It is now rumored among the negroe3 that the enemy intend placing 
batteries on the Rappahannock, and the points selected have been 
pointed out by them ; but as yet no step has been taken toward it. 
Should they do so, I think it will be merely for the purpose of protect- 
ing a crossing near!) opposite the Brisco mines, from which point a field- 
battery could be brought to command entirely their position (selected 
by report). The river is so narrow above Tappnhannock as to render it 
almost impossible for vessels to act against even a field-battery. At 
present there are but a few pickets on the southern bank of the river, 
and they generally keep well out of range. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. II. Wyman, Licit tenant commanding Flotilla . 
Hon. Gideon Weli.es, Secretary of the Favy. 



CHAPTER X. 


CAPTURE OF THE PRIVATEER ROYAL Y ACHT.— BOMB ARDMENT OF 
TIIE FORTS AT PENSACOLA. 

In the early part of the war the rebels made many attempts 
to fit out small vessels for privateers ; but they inflicted very 
little injury upon our commerce until they were supplied with 
ships by their English friends. 

In the autumn of 1801 a small schooner of this description 
was prepared in the harbor of Galveston, and in the early part 
of November it was evident that she was ready for sea, and was 
watching an opportunity to escape. Captain Henry E§gle, of 
the frigate Santee, then lying off Galveston bar, determined to 
make an effort to destroy this schooner, which was named the 
Royal Yacht. The expedition had also a more important pur- 
pose in view, which was not accomplished. The large man-of- 
war steamer General Rusk lay at that time in the harbor, un- 
der the guns of Pelican Island fort. The intention was to pass 
the schooner, and the Bolivar and Point forts, and then surprise 
and destroy the General Rusk. But the boats, in going in, 
grounded on the Bolivar spit, and were discovered while in that 
•position. Not thinking it advisable, after this accident, to 
attack the large steamer, the boats returned, and on their way 
boarded the schooner, and, after a desperate fight, captured iad 
burned her, with a loss of one man killed and eight wounded, 
one of whom died soon after. The following are the short 
official accounts of this gallant little action, by which our coast- 
wise commerce was saved from the depredations of a dangerous 
privateer : 
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U. S. Frigate Santee, off Galvistoh Bar, Texas, November 12, 1801. 

Sir: I respectfully inform you that on the night of the 7th'* instant 
an expedition left this ship, composed of the first and second launches, 
armed with howitzers, under command of Lieutenant James E. Joiiett 
and John J. Mitchell, with Mr. William Carter, gunner, and Acting- 
Master’s Mate Charles W. Adams, which I am happy to inform you re- 
sulted in the total destruction, by fire, of the schooner Iioyul Yacht, 
captured after a desperate encounter. She was a large schooner, with 
accommodations for about twenty-five persons. She carried a ft 2-pound 
gun on a circle, and was handsomely fitted up. She appeared nightly 
oft* the entrance of the harbor, and I was apprehensive that she was 
fitted out as a privateer, and was awaiting a favorable opportunity to 
escape. 

Thirteen prisoners were taken, three of whom are wounded. Several 
of the rebels were killed. It is with deep regret that I have to add that 
Henry Garcia, seaman, was killed during the action, and John L. Emer- 
son, coxswain, has since died of his wounds. Lieutenant James E. 
Joiiett and Mr. William Carter, gunner, arc wounded, but are doing 
well ; their services we shall not have for some time. The following 
men are wounded : Edward Conway, gunner’s mate ; George. Bell, cox- 
swain ; Francis Brown, seaman ; Hugh McGregor, ordinary seaman ; 
and Charles Hawkins, seaman. The surgeon reports that they are all 
doing well. A copy of my orders and Lieutenant Joiiett ’a official re- 
port, with my remarks upon the gallant conduct of the officers and men 
engaged in the expedition, I will forward by the next steamer. Lieu- 
tenant Joiiett is not yet well enough to make out his report. The pris- 
oners will be sent to New York by the next steamer. One of them is 
the notorious villain Thomas Chubb ; and it is my opinion that they 
are a desperate set of fellows. I take this opportunity to mention that 
we are very short of officers, on account of so many having been trans- 
ferred, two being away in the prize, two being in the schooners, and the 
illness of Lieutenant Jouett and Mr. Carter. I respectfully request that 
Acting-Master Freeman, or some watch-officer, rnay be ordered to this 
ship. I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Henry PIagle, Captain . 

Flay- Officer Wm. W. McKean, command' g Gulf Blockading Squadron. 


U. S. Frigate Santee, off Galvkstox Bab, Texas, November 14, 1861. 
Sir : In obedience to your orders of the 7th instant, I took the first 
and second launches, and, at 11.40 p. m. that day, proceeded into the 
harbor, intending, if we could pass the armed schooner guarding the 
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channel, and the Bolivar and Point forts, to try to surprise and barn 
the man-of-war steamer General Rusk, lying under Pelican Island 
fort. 

We succeeded in passing the schooner and two forts ; but in at- 
tempting to avoid the sentinels on Pelican fort, we grounded on the 
Bolivar spit. At this juncture we were discovered. Deeming it im- 
prudent, after this discovery, to encounter so large a vessel, and so 
heavily armed and manned, I determined to abandon that portion of 
the expedition. 

As had been my intention, in return we boarded, and, after a sharp 
conflict, captured the armed schooner Royal Yacht. We took a few 
stands of arms, thirteen prisoners, and her colors. As our pilot had 
been shot down, and the schooner had received a shell between wind 
and water, I did not deem it advisable to attempt to bring her out ; we 
therefore burned her, after spiking her gun, a light 32-pounder. After 
this we returned to the ship. 

I regret to state that one man was killed, two officers and six men 
wounded, ono mortally, who has since died. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James E. Jouett, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 
Captain Henry Eagle, commanding IT. S. Frigate Santee. 

Soon after the capture of the forts at Ililton IleaiJ, it was 
determined to follow up the victories already gained, by a joint 
attack with Fort Pickens, on the rebel works at Pensacola. These 
fortifications consisted of Forts Barrancas and Mcliea, and sev 
eral adjoining water batteries. The vessels at that station then 
were the Niagara, the largest ship in the Navy, and the Rich- 
mond, one of our largest sloops of the edass of the Hartford. 
The bombardment, directed against the navy-yard, Fort McKea, 
and the sand batteries, was continued for two days, with very 
little effect so far as the ships were concerned. The shells from 
Foil Pickens set fire to the town of Warrington, and it, with 
the marine barracks, was entirely consumed. 

The official reports of this action are subjoined, both because 
they are graphic descriptions, and because they show in the fail- 
ure of the attempt the difference between attacking forts and 
stationary batteries at close range, as at Hatteras and Port 
Royal, where the men were swept from their guns by grape 
and shell, and a bombardment at a distance of two miles. It 
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shows under what circumstances a fleet may assault land bat- 
teries with success : 

U. S. Flag-Ship Niagara, orr Fort Pickkxs, Kovemder 25, 1801. 

Sir : 1 have the honor to inform you that, on the 22d instant, a 
combined attack was made upon the rebels at this place, by Colonel 
Brown, of Fort Pickens, and the United States ships Niagara and Rich- 
mond, under my command. 

By previous arrangement, the ships wore to attack Fort Molten and 
the adjoining water batteries; I had, therefore, lightened this ship as 
much as possible, by sending down and landing the top-gallant masts, 
together with all the spare spars, hoisting out all the boats, and placing 
the howitzers in them in readiness for service, and, as she had hut little 
coal or provision on board, succeeded in reducing her draught to twenty- 
one feet ten inches. 

1 hiring the night of the 21st instant a position had been selected, 
and a buoy placed in four fathoms water; and on the following morning 
at 10 o'clock, al the tiring of the first gun from the fort (the signal 
agreed upon), the Niagara stood in, followed by the Richmond, and both 
ships came to anchor with springs on their cables, the Niagara in four 
fathoms and the Richmond in twenty feet water, Fort McRea hearing 
from the Niagara about north, distance two miles. We immediately 
opened lire, but finding the shells from the Niagara fell short, boats 
were sent out t<> Round, and a buoy placed in twenty-three feet water, 
near to the edge of the shoal, distant from Fort McRea about one mile 
and three-quarters. 

At ten minutes after 12 o’clock we weighed, stood in to the buoy, 
anchored, and sprung the starboard broadside to bear. Our fire wus 
then resumed with marked effect. ; many of our shells falling directly 
into the sand-battery and fort, and several apparently passing through 
the wall. At 3.15 r. m. the sand-battery was silenced for the day by 
the cross-fire from the ships and fort. The barbette guns of McRea 
were silenced almost immediately after opening fire, and the fire from 
the casemate guns was gradually slackened, till at 5 r. m. it was silenced 
entirely. That the injury to McRea must be very considerable is proved 
by the fact that not a gun was tired from that fort during the second 
day’s bom bard m ent. 

The Richmond, owing to her light draught of water, was able to 
take a position closer to the northern shore than the Niagara, and so far 
in the rear of both fort and battery that their guns could not be brought 
to bear upon her. For several hours she escaped without a shot, but in 
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the afternoon a masked battery among the sand-hills, on the main land 
back of the lagoon, opened upon her. Finding that the rebels were 
getting her range, she changed her position, and shortly after, fearing 
that she had been struck, and perceiving that her shells fell considerably 
short of the enemy, I signalled her to drop out of the line of fire. The 
guns in this masked battery were, I think, rifled, and of very heavy 
calibre, throwing shells over and considerably beyond her. 

About, 0 r. m. a sudden squall came up from the northward and west- 
ward, the wind blowing very fresh, with heavy rain. This caused a fall 
in the tide, and the ship touching the bottom we w ere oblighed to weigh 
as quickly as possible, and stand out into deeper w r ater for the night. 
The enemy availed themselves of tliis opportunity to repair the sand- 
battery, and mount in it several guns of heavy calibre. 

At 9 a. m, on the following morning, the wind still fresh from the 
northward and westward, we again got underway, stood in, anchored in 
four fathoms water (there being some sv/ell), and opened fire. This 
was returned briskly from the sand-battery. Finding that our shells fell 
short, ceased firing, and (as the buoy which we had placed on the pre- 
vious evening to mark our position had been blown adrift during the 
night) sent boats to sound ; weighed and stood closer in, anchoring in 
twenty-three feet water, again opening our fire. Our shells, however, 
still fell short. As it was impossible to get any closer (the ship touch- 
ing the bottom occasionally), 1 careened her as much as possible to ob- 
tain more elevation, increased the charges, and spent more than an hour 
in trying every 2 >ossible expedient to make our shot reach, but without 
success. 

During this time the shells of the enemy were, falling thick about 
and passing over us, some going far beyond. I therefore deemed it my 
duty to withdraw the ship, and to have retained our position would 
have been to expose both her and the crew to serious injury with no 
possible advantage. Our not being able to get within range was owing 
to the fact that the northerly wind had lowered the water, and was di- 
rectly in face of our fire. 

The Richmond having expended her twenty fuses on the previous 
day, and being satisfied that her guns were outranged by those of the 
enemy, 1 deemed it best that she should not join in the attack. Two 
shots struck this ship, one abaft the fore-ehaius, lodging between the 
outer and inner planking; the other a little forward of the mizzen 
chains, passing through the plankiug, and lodging in one of the knees, 
starting both the knee and the inner planking ; the injury, however, h 
trifling. 
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The Richmond also received two shots — one struck forward, shatter- 
ing the rail and hammock nettings, the other was a shell, which glanced 
under her counter and exploded in the water, some four feet below the 
surface, breaking and pressing inboard several of her planks, and causing 
a serious leak. 

The loss in the engagement was one man killed on board the Rich- 
mond by a shot, and seven slightly wounded by the splinters. The 
Niagara, though so much exposed, especially on the second day, escaped 
entirely. 

I would here remark that the experience gained in this affair has 
convinced me that ships cannot operate effectively against forts and earth- 
works, unless they can approach within a few hundred yards. Had the 
ships been able to run close in to McRea, our batteries, in my opinion, 
could lrnvc demolished both it and the sand-battery in a very short time. 

The principal object of the bombardment, the destruction of the 
navv-vard, I am sorrv to say, was not accomplished ; but the shells from 
Fort Pickens set fire to the town of Warrington, which is completely 
destroyed, also the marine barracks, thereby depriving the enemy <tf 
comfortable quarters. 

I desire to bring to your notice the fact that neither this ship nor 
the Richmond was furnished by the ordnance department with anv 
fuses longer than If/, nor am I aware of there being any in the squad- 
ron. Mad it not been for a supply of 20* fuses, furnished by Colonel 
Brown, the ships could not have aided in the bombardment. It is use- 
less to furnish shell-guns of long range, unless fuses to correspond are 
provided. 

I am greatly disappointed in the range of the 11 -inch guns, for with 
an elevation of 16° (the most we could get after careening the ship) wo 
could not obtain a range of two miles. 

I ordered a survey upon the Richmond (a copy of which I herewith 
transmit), and shall send her to Key West to repair the injur)' from the 
shot, and also that received while in the Mississippi, as the anchorage 
hen? is too much exposed, and it may be necessary to land her guns. 

I herewith transmit a copy of notes furnished by Captain Ellison. 
He reports to me favorably of the conduct of all on board his ship. On 
board this ship all did their duty ; both officers and crew were in high 
spirits. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

William W. McKean, 

Flag-Officer, commanding Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
Hon. Gidkon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington , D. C. 

vol, n. — 8 
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U. S. Steamer Richmond, off Pensacola Bar, November 22, 1801. 

Sin : I have the honor to present to you the following rough notes 
;>n the action of to-day. At 9.55 a. m. Fort Pickens and batteries 
opened fire upon the navy-yard, etc. ; at 10 we got underway; at 10.10 
beat to quarters ; at 10.20 Fort McRea opened fire on the fleet, shot 
falling short; at 10.35 spoke the flag-officer; at 10.45 let go the stream 
anchor with a spring, and brought the starboard broadside to bear upon 
the enemy; at 11 a. m. fired forecastle gun and the starboard battery, 
our shot falling short; at 10.30 our shot began to take effect on the 
fort, the enemy’s shell falling short ; at 12.5 firing forecastle gun only, 
with 20* shell and hollow shot ; at 12.25 p. m. a masked battery opened 
fire on us from the woods to the westward of Fort McRea; at 12.50 
eased our spring cable ; at 12.55 piped one watch to dinner; at 2.40 
still firing deliberately at both the battery and the fort, shot doing some 
execution ; at 2.45 the buildings outside of the fort discovered to be on 
fire ; at 3 p. m. a shot from the masked battery struck this ship between 
wind and water, between the main and rnizzen chains, the leak dis- 
covered in the starboard spirit-room ; at 3.20 the fire from the masked 
battery quite rapid — Fort McRea silent ; at 4.20 r. m. a shot from the 
battery struck this ship by number two gun, killing the captain of the 
gun and wounding seven men, breaking the swinging boom and shatter- 
ing the rail and hammock nettings, etc. ; at 4.30 the fire from the bat- 
tery very accurate, the shells bursting near and around us ; at 4.50 p. m. 
the flag-officer made signal 12, 18 ; at 5 p. m. hove up anchor, gave the 
battery our full starboard battery, and stood for the flag-ship ; at 5.05 
the flag-officer made signal 222 ; at 5.10 beat retreat ; at 5.15 spoke the 
flag-officer ; at 0 p. m. anchored in six and a half (G£) fathoms waiter. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

II. Walton Grinnell, 
Acting-Master's Mate and Aide to Captain . 
Captain F. B. Ellison, U. S. Steamer Richmond . 







CHAPTER XL 


THE MAILS OF THE PETERHOFF. 

In their attempts to aid the rebels, weaken the Union cause, 
and enrich themselves, the British merchants and capitalists left 
nothing untried which the conspirators could suggest or their 
own wisdom devise. The topography and hydrography of our 
whole <‘oast were studied with the utmost care, and every spot 
was noted which offered an opportunity of violating our block- 
ade. To these watchful eyes, made keen-sighted both by Bell- 
interest and hostility to the North, the Mexican city of Mata- 
moras seemed to present an excellent base for their operations. 
This town is on the right bank of the Rio tirande, and very 
nearly opposite the town of Brownsville in Texas, so that any 
goods landed at Matamoras, intended for the rebels, might be 
conddered as virtually at Brownsville, for there was not; the 
slightest obstacle to their being sent directly across. In such 
cases of proximity of a neutral port to that of an enemy, it has 
been held by both French and English authorities that such 
neutral port should be considered as affected by the blockade, 
and that contraband articles destined to a neutral port thus situ- 
ated may be lawfully seized. 

Overlooking, perhaps, these principles, the Treasury Depart- 
ment adopted the practice of granting clearances for American 
vessels to Matamoras ; and thus, for any whose principles did not 
prevent them, an unobstructed channel was opened for an almost 
direct trade with the rebels. The English merchants were 
quick to take advantage of this state of things, and a line of 
four steamers was started for Matamoras, of which line the 
Peterhoff was one. 
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On the 25th of February, 1863, the Peterhoff was boarded, 
under the belligerent right of search, off the harbor of the Island 
of St. Thomas by the American war-steamer Vanderbilt. The 
refusal of the captain of the Peterhoff to permit his papers to 
go on board the Vanderbilt for examination, and some other 
suspicious circumstances, caused the steamer to be captured, and 
she was sent into New York that her case might be adjudicated 
in the prize court. Previous to this, Lord Lyons, then British 
minister, had succeeded in drawing from our Secretary of State 
the admission that the mail-bags of any captured vessel should 
be forwarded unopened to the governments to which they be- 
longed, or whose seal they bore. No time was lost in having 
this fact proclaimed in the English Parliament, and thus all who 
desired to violate our blockade were informed “ by authority ” 
that the government mail-bags would be thenceforth inviolate, 
and, of course, a safe depository for all papers which might be 
used as evidence against a vessel in case of her capture. 

The Secretary of State, having made this admission to Lord 
Lyons, was, of course, very anxious that the Government should 
adopt the policy which he had suggested. lie proposed to the 
Secretary of the Navy that an order should be issued from his 
Department directing that in all cases the captured rn^ils should 
be given up unopened, and then proceeded, apparently, upon the 
assumption that such an order had been actually given, and that 
the policy of the Government was settled as he desired. The 
Secretary of the Navy issued no such direction, because he be- 
lieved that it would be contrary both to universal practice and 
every principle of international law. 

When the Peterhoff was captured, her mails were sent for- 
ward as usual with the ship, and given into the custody of the 
prize commissioners. As soon as this was known, Lord Lyons 
complained to the Secretary of State that the arrangement they 
had made had not been carried out. The Secretaiy visited 
Mr. Welles, and showed much surprise that his suggestions had 
not been acted upon, and urged that the mails of the Peterhoff 
should be surrendered. The Secretary of the Navy informed 
him that he could not consent to such an innovation in national 
practice, or such a surrender of our own belligerent rights ; 
that in his opinion, to give up the mails of captured vessels 
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without examination, would secure the escape of every Vessel, 
after the practice should be established and known, and would 
make of the blockade a ridiculous farce, Mr. Seward appealed 
to the President, and the question occasioned Mr. Lincoln no 
little perplexity. On the 21st of April, 1863, he addressed the 
following letter to the two Secretaries : 

Executive Mansion, April 21, 1863. 

JR m. Secretaries of State and Xary : 

Gentlemen : It is now a practical question for this Government, 
whether a government mail of a neutral power, found on board n vessel 
captured by a belligerent power, on charge of breach of blockade, shall 
he forwarded to its designated destination, without opening, or shall he 
placed in custody of the prize court, to be, in the discretion of the court, 
opened and searched for evidence to be used on the trial of the prize 
case. I will thank each of you to furnish me — 

First , t ; list of all cases wherein such question has been passed upon, 
either l*v a diplomatic or a judicial decision. 

Secondly, all eases wherein mails under such circumstances have 
been without special discussion cither forwarded unopened, or detained 
and opened in search of evidence. I wish these lists to embrace as well 
the reported cases in the hooks generally, as the eases pertaining to the 
present war in the United States. 

Thirdly , a statement and brief argument of what would be the dan- 
gers and evils of forwarding such mails unopened. 

Fourthly , a statement and brief argument of what would be the dan- 
gers and evils of detaining and opening such mails, and using the con- 
tents, if pertinent, as evidence. 

And lastly, any general remarks that may occur to you or either of 
you. Your obedient servant, A. Lincoln. 

To this the Secretary of the Navy made the following 
reply : 

Navt Department, April 25, 1868. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication of the 21st inst., in which you direct me to furnish certain in- 
formation, which is called for by you in consequence of the application 
made by the British minister, Lord Lyons, for the delivery, without 
examination by the prize court, of the government mail found on board 
the Peterhoff, a British vessel recently captured and brought into the 
port of New York. 
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This application had previously been made known to this Depart- 
ment, and was urged upon it, not as a request, but, as I understood, a 
demand founded on a communication by which a right is assumed to 
have been yielded by this Government. 

It is, I believe, nowhere claimed by Lord Lyons or the parties in 
interest, that by any law or usage of this or any other country, or by 
any principle or practice among nations, that this examination should 
not be made, but it is urged or demanded that the mail shall be given 
up and the evidence essential to condemnation surrendered, by reason 
of a letter from the Secretary of State, under date of October 01, 1862, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, suggesting instructions to our 
naval officers. The proposed instructions would in my judgment have 
been such a renunciation of the rights of the nation and of the captors 
that the suggestions were never carried into effect. 

The pretension that mail-bags found on board vessels captured at 
sea should be exempt from examination by a prize court, appears to the 
Department not only novel and startling, but, if admitted, pregnant with 
the most serious consequences. A recognition of it would seem to be 
nothing less than a surrender of all the rights of the captor government 
in such courts. 

The Department, after inquiry, can find no precedent for such a pre- 
tension — no case in which it has been either asserted diplomatically or 
affirmed judicially. The right of examining all papers, of whatsoever 
nature, found on board a captured vessel, appears to have been always 
exercised. 

Our own earliest statute on tlie subject, the Act of March 2, 1700, for 
the government of the Navy, directs that 

u All j tapers, charter parties, bills of lading, passports, and other 
writings whatsoever, found on board any ship or ships which shall be 
taken, shall be carefully preserved, and the originals sent to the courts 
of justice for maritime affairs/' 

So too the Act of April 20, 1800: u The commanding officer of 
every ship or vessel in the Navy, who shall capture, or seize upon, any 
vessel as a prize, shall carefully preserve all the papers and writings 
found on board, and transmit the whole of the originals unmutilated to 
the judge of the district to which such prize is ordered to proceed.” 

Our law’ on this subject is borrowed from the British law and prac- 
tice. The instructions of the king to commanders of letters of marque, 
issued September 29, 1798, direct them to bring and deliver to the 
admiralty judge — all such papers, passes, sea-briefs, charter-parties, 
bills of lading, coekets, letters and other documents and writings as shall 
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be delivered up or found on board any ship*”— (2 Rob., Appendix 

No. VIII.) 

It has never been pretended that these instructions, which except no 
letters or papers whatsoever, whether contained in mail-bags or not, are 
in violation of international law. And yet for what purpose are all tho 
letters and writings found on board, without exception, to bo delivered 
to the admiralty judge if not to bo used as evidence in the ease ? 

The “standing interrogatories” administered to all the witnesses in 
every prize, British or American, direct them to state under oath : 

“16th Interrogate: What papers, bills of lading, biter*, or other 
writing* were on board the ship at the time she took her departure from 
the last clearing port, before her being taken as a prize ? Were any of 
them bund, tom, thrown overboard, destroyed or cancelled, or attempted 
to be concealed, and when, and by whom, and who was then present?” 

W hat necessity could exist for destroying or attempting to conceal 
4i letters or other writings,” if, by simply enclosing them in a mail-bag, 
they were exempted from examination ? The very reason for destroy- 
ing or attempting to conceal them is, that the mail-bag is not exempt 
from examination by the -court. And the very reason for making it all- 
important to seek and find the information concealed in letters is, that, 
without such information, there would hardly in any case be sufficient, 
proof to condemn a vessel. So far as it respects the ordinary ship’* 
papers — clearance, manifests, etc. — every vessel would appear innocent. 

“ No rule can be better known,” says Sir William Scott, 44 than that 
neutral masters are not at liberty to destroy papers ; or if they do, that 
they will not be permitted to explain away such a suppression by saying 
* they were only private letters/ ” — (The Two Brothers, 1 Hob. 134.) 

This rule, so well known, must have originated from tho practice of 
destroying pajKTs, and such practice* necessarily implies the practice of 
searching for, seizing, and sending in for judicial examination all papers, 
including 44 private letters.” 

The British practice of seizing such private letters ami using them 
in evidence in the prize court will appear from the case of the Borneo, 
(6 Bob.) The report of the case shows that the commander of a Brit- 
ish gun-brig, in the exercise of the right of search, had stopped an 
American vessel, “had examined her papers, and finding a letter which 
purported to disclose the real state of a transaction which had been 
fraudulently concealed, had sent the paper in question to the king’s 
proctor, officially, but without detaining the ship in which it was found.” 
The letter was a private letter, having no relation to the vessel in which 
it was found or the cargo of that vessel, but relating to another vessel 
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In the case of the Atlanta (6 Rob.), Sir William Scott refers to tlie 
case of the Lisette “ which had carried a Dutch packet in the Danish 
mail-bag” How could this have been known, but by examining the 
Danish mail-bag ? 

In the case of the Caroline (6 Rob.), dispatches from the minister 
and consul of France, in the United States, to the Government of 
France, were found on board an American vessel. As it had never been 
decided and was not in this case decided, that carrying such dispatches 
was ground for condemnation, it is presumed that these dispatches were 
not concealed on board the Caroline, but found in the ship’s letter-bag. 

The practice of our courts, so far as is known, has been in conform- 
ity with that of the British. Our statute peremptorily directs that all 
44 papers and writings found on board ” a captured vessel shall be sent 
to the district judge. The Department is not aware of any exception 
taken to this law until very recently ; though in the numerous captures 
which have been made during the present w ar, mail-bags containing im- 
portant correspondence must have been frequently transmitted to the 
prize court. If there had been any violation of international law or 
usage in this course, it is not to he doubted *tlmt we should have been 
very promptly reminded of it, and in earnest terms. Yet it is not until 
near the close of the second year of the war, that any thing in the 
nature of a remonstrance appears, and then the remonstrance is not 
against a departure from international law or usage, but against the 
tenure of a surrender of an independent and established right made and 
communicated to the British minister without alleged authority from 
the President, and, as is believed by this Department, in direct contra- 
vention of the ancient policy of this and other governments, and of the 
rights and duties of captors as defined by statute. 

That there may bo in the discretion of the prize courts some excep- 
tion to an indiscriminate examination of all letters and writings found 
on board of a captured ship, may be admitted in cases where such ex- 
ception does not interfere with the proper evidence ; and, no doubt, 
such exceptions have been made in practice in favor of official dispatches. 
They have been regulated, however, not by strict international law, but 
rather as a matter of comity between nations. 

If a mail-bag on board a captured vessel is to be held sacred and 
free from judicial examination, what security will there be that it does 
not conceal and protect the proof which the captor requires to condemn 
his prize, and wdiich would be sufficient to condemn it ? No govern- 
ment could give such assurance without a previous examination of all 
the private letters admitted into the bag. Few private individuals would 
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be content to have their letters examined by government officials, before 
being admitted into the mail, although they might bo willing to run the 
risk of their being examined by belligerents during war. 

And if individuals are willing to run this risk, why should their 
government insist on protecting them against it? Why, indeed, should 
the most exacting government insist that any thing inoro than its own 
dispatches, certified as such, or claimed as such hy responsible officers, 
should, when known to be such, be free from scrutiny ? There would 
be little difficulty in framing an arrangement to this effect 

No such arrangement is now in existence, except, as before stated, 
informally, perhaps by custom, and in conformity with the comity duo 
to friendly or neutral government* in reference to their admitted official 
dispatches. 

The instructions which were issued by this Department on the 18th 
August last to commanders of vessels of the Navy, authorizing them to 
use tneir discretion in delivering up government mails or dispatches 
found on board captured vessels, to bo opened and examined in their 
presence, merely empowered them to exercise a comity toward neutral 
or friendly governments, the exercise of which might he safely intrusted 
to those who were on the spot, had the means of judging, and, being 
interested in the capture, were not likely to show undue indulgence. 
The only doubt entertained by me as to these instructions was, whether 
they were in strict conformity with our statute and with the rights 
of the captors. But in deference to the State Department, communi- 
cating with foreign powers, it seemed possible to presume that the 
Executive Government might have so much discretionary power in 
such cases. 

These instructions, however, 1 considered a stretch of power on the 
part of this Department, and even of the Executive, and when it was 
proposed shortly afterward that they should be put in the form of u 
positive injunction to forward immediately to their destination all gov- 
ernment mails found on captured vessels, a very little reflection sufficed 
to convince me that no such order ought to be issued. 

But, unfortunately, it has been taken for granted that a mere sugges- 
tion made without alleged authority by the President, and by thin De- 
partment at once objected to, was carried into immediate execution ; 
and what is more unfortunate, at least one foreign government ha* been 
led apparently to adopt the very same erroneous conclusion. 

Such presumption is wholly unauthorized and is incompatible with 
the nature and organization of our Government Under our Constitu- 
tion and laws the Chief Magistrate gives, or is supposed to give, directly 
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to the head of each of the principal Departments his orders in relation 
to the business of the Departments respectively, and this most especially 
in all matters of national importance. 

And in matters, especially important matters, affecting the inter - 
national relations of the Government, or its rights as a belligerent* even 
the Chief Magistrate might hesitate to adjust questions by an executive 
order, but would prefer to make them the subject of reciprocal treaty 
stipulations duly considered and clearly expressed, to be submitted to 
the scrutiny of the body whose concurrence is necessary. 

There is nothing to justify the presumption that this Government 
would, at a time like the present, surrender any of its belligerent rights 
by an executive order, in pursuance of a mere suggestion, not even 
reciprocal in its nature, and especially when such concession would 
effectually deprive it of all the advantages of the right of search. 

It is remarkable that, in our traditional anxiety to protect in treaty 
stipulations at every point all the rights of neutrals, we have never 
attempted to reserve mails, or mail-bags, or mail-matter from the scru- 
tiny of a prize court. On the contrary, we have always recognized 
that, bv the law of prize, mail-matter may l»e contraband — for enemy 
dispatches are mail-matter, and no prize court in the United States, or 
in anv other country, has ever doubted that they were contraband. In 
our treaty with Now Granada we stipulate for the inviolability of cor- 
respondence on its land transit across the isthmus from ocean to ocean, 
but we abstain from attempting to make it inviolable on the sea. In 
our treaty with the Argentine Republic we stipulate, reciprocally, the 
free access of mail-packets to the ports of the contracting parties, blit 
there is no record in the treaty excepting them or their mail-bags out 
of the belligerent right and law of search and judicial examination. On 
the contrary, llauteieuille — perhaps the most eminent living publicist of 
France, and known ns preeminently the champion of the rights of neutrals 
— in his very last publication, elicited by the affair of the Trent, docs not 
hesitate expressly to affirm that no mail steam-packet can, in its quality 
of a regular and recognized government mail-carrier, claim immunity 
from search, and much less, of course, from judicial examination. In the 
war with Mexico we, as a mere favor, permitted the ingress of British 
mail-steamers into Mexican blockaded ports. The mail-steamer Teviot 
abused the indulgence by carrying in the Mexican General Paredes. We 
thereupon asserted, diplomatically, our right both to condemn the Teviot 
and to withdraw the privilege from all the mail-packets. The British 
Government made no denial of our position, and settled the matter satis- 
factorily. — (Mr. Bancroft to Lord Palmerston, October 8, 1847.) 
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On these grounds of judicial authority, of ancient practice, of statute 
law, and of public policy embodied in treaty stipulations, it is consid- 
ered to be dear and unquestionable that, in every case of capture of a 
ship upon probable cause, every manuscript, or printed paper, found on 
board of her is liable in law to the inspection of a prize court. Indeed, 
a part of the complaint of the British Government in the case of the 
Trent was that the vessel was not brought in for adjudication in order to 
enable the court to determine whether or not she be good prize. It 
cannot be otherwise — for being so captured the ship is presumed to be 
in delicto — to be pro hac vice adhering to the enemy — by some form of 
violation of the belligerent right of the captor government; and this 
predicament, of the ship necessarily opens to the tribunal all the proofs 
of guilt which the ship contains. 

But all this, though conclusive, is not the most important point in- 
volved in this inquiry. That point is not the immunity of a government 
mail-bag from inspection by a prize court, but it i* the far higher and 
graver point of {!»♦• immunity of the jurisdiction of the prize court itself 
from Executive interference. This transcendent question has been fully 
settled by the unanimous and unquestioned assent of all the Depart- 
ments of this Government. By the Constitution and by the law, our 
prize courts, unlike those of England and other European powers, are 
not a portion, or an appendage, or a dependant of the political adminis- 
tration, but are a part of the permanent organization of the judicial 
power, and invested with its independence in the determination and ap- 
plication of the law to all the cases of which they take cognizance. In a 
whole series of treaties, beginning with the convention with France in 
1800 and continuing down to our latest treaties with Spanish America, 
we solemnly stipulate that the prize courts of the contracting parties 
shall have exclusive cognizance and adjudication of all questions of prize, 
and in case of condemnation shall render, and on demand certify, to 
claimants the grounds of such condemnation. 

In our proclamation opening New Orleans and other ports to vessels 
from foreign ports, licensed by our consuls under authority of the Presi- 
dent. we insert as a condition of the license that the vessels shall carry 
no information useful to the enemy, and the condition of her clearance 
by our own collector for her return voyage is, that he shall be satisfied 
and certify that in entering the port she has complied with the require- 
ments of her license. Must not the collector, then, have authority to 
inspect the mail she brings ! And if our collector in execution of our 
municipal law has such authority, can we doubt that the prize court has 
it under the broader belligerent right of search and the law of war 1 In 
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our recent treaty with Great Britain respecting the slave-trade, negotiated 
by the present Secretary of State, the reciprocal right of search estab- 
lished by that treaty contains no exemption of mails or mail-matter 
from such search. Suppose the Petcrhoff had been brought in on sus- 
picion under that treaty, is there a doubt that every paper on board of 
her could, in the discretion of the court, be looked into in order to set- 
tle the question of her guilt ? We must remember that this question 
of the mail on board of a captured ship is a question of evidence against 
her, If the District Attorney may lawfully threaten the court that he 
will abandon the case if the court looks into such evidence, by reason of 
its being under an official seal, or lock, why may ho not also iu hi3 dis- 
cretion make the same threat to the court on the question of its inspect- 
ing any other official paper — the register, or clearance, for example — 
which the ship contains ? But by the whole law all this is settled 
otherwise. It is for the court under the law, and not for the Executive, 
to determine what papers found on board tbe prize-ship shall be inspected 
as evidence. 

No muniment by a foreign government can shield any writing what- 
ever found on board a captured ship from such inspection, when deemed 
necessary by the court in the due administration of justice. 

In repeated cases, and without doubt or denial, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with the full sanction of the Executive, has sat iu 
judgment on the question, not of inspecting for evidence the govern- 
ment mail-bag, but as condemning as good prize a regularly documented 
vessel, or commissioned armed vessel, composing part of the navy of a 
foreign friendly power. Three of these cases — that of the Cassius in the 
2d of Dallas, and that of the Exchange in the 7th of Crancli, and that 
of La Jeu.no Eugenie — are reviewed by Mr. Attorney-General Wirt in an 
official opinion given by him in the year 1821. In these cases not only 
the foreign minister claimed, but the President was fully satisjied 1 that 
the court could not condemn without infraction of the sovereign right 
of a friendly power by reason of the public character and commission of 
the ship. W hat happened ? Did the President direct the court to re- 
lease the ship, or not proceed to adjudication ? Did the District 
Attorney threaten to abandon the case if the court should proceed ? 
Quite the contrary. The President, through the Attorney-General, came 
into court, and made suggestion for tbe consideration of the court, as a 
part of the fact in the case, that the Executive was satisfied the ship was 
a public ship — such suggestion — no way mandatory in its character, hut 
leaving open to the unswayed determination of the court all the evidence 
and the whole question of prize or no prize — was the uttermost limit to 
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which the Executive deemed it right to proceed. The very careful .lan- 
guage of Attorney-General Wirt on this point merits your special atten- 
tion. It may be found in vol. i. of “ Opinions of Attorneya-General,” 
page 505. 

In the late case of the Amiatad (15 Pet Hep,, page 587), the claim 
of Spain, made in virtue of its sovereign right, even when supported by 
the admission of our Executive, was, to the great satisfaction of the 
country, overruled by the prize court, and the Executive did not contest 
the validity of its decree. — (Sec, for citation, with approval of these eases, 
“ Wheaton's Elements," second edition by Laurence, page 000 et seq.) 

These cases are as strong as any which can possibly be imagined, to 
show the absolute independence of our prize courts in the adjudication 
of the most transcendent claims of foreign sovereignties, when presented 
in cases of prize ; and the acknowledged immunity of these tribunals from 
any species of dictation or interference by the Executive Government. 

In the presence of such precedents, is it not clear that the prize 
court has full riirht to examine the mail-bag found on board of a cap- 
tured vessel, which doubtless contains conclusive evidence of her lia- 
bility to condemnation ? 

I observe that the terms of your letter refer only to vessels captured 
for alleged violation of the blockade. I suppose this restriction to lie 
accidental, and that you intend the inquiry to extend to mails found on 
board of vessels captured f<»r any cause as prize of war. The case of the 
Pcterhotr, as I understand it, is not one of violated blockade, but u case 
of contraband. 

I olmerve also that your letter makes no reference to the question as 
to which Department of the Government is the proper organ to convey 
any suggestion from the President to the prize court ; nor does it refer 
to the question which of the heads of Department is the statutory organ 
of the President to convey instructions to the District Attorneys of the 
United States. It is in my opinion important to the good order of 
executive business, that there should !>e no conflict or misapprehension 
ns to the character of the instructions to such officers ; and I therefore 
beg leave to refer you to the recent act of Congress of August 2, 1861, 
which, in the pressure of your cares, rnay have escaped yoor attention. 
It places the District Attorneys, in the conduct of all their official busi- 
ness, under the exclusive superintendence and direction of the Attorney- 
General, as the organ of the President 

The court had, it appears, no hesitation as to its rights and duty to 
examine the mails of the Peterhoff, nor had the District Attorney. The 
court was proceeding to exercise its duty in conformity to law and usage 
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when it was estopped by an order to the District Attorney, not emanat- 
ing from or conveyed through that Department of the Government to 
which lie is by law attached, directing him to demand the surrender of 
the mail and with it, of course, the evidence therein contained. 

Now, if the mails on captured vessels are to be forwarded to their 
designated destination, without inspection, and the evidence which they 
contain thereby denied to the captors, should not the chief law officer 
of the Government he aware of the authority for so extraordinary a 
proceeding, whereby important national rights have been renounced and 
the rights of captors surrendered ? It appears to me that, if the sugges- 
tions of the 31 fit of October, which effect so great and, in my judgment, 
so calamitous a revolution in the law of search, capture, and adjudica- 
tion, are to govern our naval forces, not only the officers of the Navy, 
but the District Attorneys, the Judges, and all authorities of our own 
and other countries should he promptly informed of this great change 
of policy by an immediate and formal publication to that effect. 

In conclusion, I have no doubt that, even under the British rule, as 
laid down in Earl Bussell’s recent communication to Mr. Spence, the 
Peterhoff was rightfully captured and is liable to condemnation for car- 
rying contraband, ostensibly to Matamoras, but with contingent destina- 
tion to Brownsville. 1 still hope that sufficient evidence yet remains in 
the reach of the court to condemn this vessel and cargo, but I greatly 
fear that such evidence, even in this case, may have been irreparably lost 
by the unfortunate surrender of the mail. However this may be in the 
present instance, I cannot doubt that, if this case becomes a precedent, 
in future all documentary evidence to condemn any such ship will he 
concealed in her mail-bag, and no papers hut innocent ones w ill he found 
outside of it. If so, condemnation of the guiltiest ship w ill become 
almost, an impossibility, while her capture may saddle her captors — w ho 
will only have done their duty — with heavy costs and damages, and 
probably the Government with heavy claims for indemnification to the 
guilty party, whom its ill-ordered surrender of a clear right shall have 
enabled to conceal his guilt from the judicial eye. 

I most respectfully and earnestly invoke your serious and careful 
consideration of the evil consequences that must follow from this calam- 
itous state of things. Already Mr. Spence, the Confederate agent, has 
announced that the Peterhoff, which had previously once run the block- 
ade, is but one of a line of four steamers, owned by him and destined 
to carry goods unquestionably contraband to Matamoras. The Peter- 
boff precedent, as it now' stands, arms him with power to set at defiance 
all our efforts to stop such trade, though its ultimate destination be un- 
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dcubtedly to Brownsville ; for, under tins precedent, lie will assuredly 
hereafter put the proof of the guilt, of his vessels into the mail-bag, and 
so beyond our reach. Thus, by our own act, done as I think in dero- 
gation of the unquestionable right of our prize courts we shall furnish 
to our enemies an abundant supply of the munitions of war through the 
port of Matamoras. In this view I perceive with satisfaction that the 
prize court has placed its surrender of the mail-bag exclusively and only 
upon the request of the Government, made known through the I >i strict 
Attorney. After careful consideration, I think that the court erred in 
yielding to this request, so expressed. I 'trust, however, that it is not 
yet too late for the Government to retrieve its mistake, at least in part, 
L»v taking such action and making such declaration as will prevent tho 
< ascot’ the lVterlmff from becoming a precedent for the future surrender 
by the court of lawful ami necessary evidence. 

If we go on as we have begun in the IVterhoff ease, we shall find 
ourselves inconsiderately relinquishing an undoubted national right, riot 
by consent of the people or with the approval of the Government — not 
by treaty with reciprocal advantages, but by voluntary renunciation of 
an indispensable right in all naval captures in cases of contraband or 
breach of blockade. 

Besides national abnegation, a cruel wrong is done the gallant men 
of our Navy, who will be liable to censure if they do not capture, and 
who are to he deprived by their own Government of the evidence that 
would sustain them. 

I am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 

The President. 

The Secretary of State, apparently feeling himself fully com- 
mitted to the English Government, persisted in his efforts to 
obtain the release of the captured steamers mails. Mr. Welles 
refused to interfere, for two reasons : first, because to give up 
the mails would be to surrender our undoubted rights, and es- 
tablish a fatal precedent in favor of our enemies; and second, 
because the mails were properly in the custody of the judiciary, 
and not even the Executive could lawfully withdraw them from 
that custody. At length the President was induced to approve 
an order directing that the mails of the captured steamer should 
not be used in the case, but should be given up. The Govern- 
ment attorney who had charge of the ease was not unwilling 
to gratify Mr. Seward ; and Judge Betts, though not actually 
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bound by the order, did not think it prudent, in the state of 
public affairs, to make any objection. He, however, condemned 
the Pcterhoff as a lawful prize. An appeal was taken, and 
some four years after, his decision was reversed in the full court, 
and perhaps for the want of the very evidence which the mails 
contained. In every such question, as the official records fully 
show, the Navy Department yielded nothing to foreign persua- 
sion or threats, but firmly defended both our rights and our 
honor. 

It is equally due to the truth of history and to the Secretary 
himself that a few documents should be added here, which pre- 
sent some of the many perplexing questions that during the 
war were constantly pressed upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and these official records show the tone and policy of the 
Department. The insolence of the subordinate British officials 
was sometimes very sharply rebuked, as in the following trans- 
action : 

The steamer Bermuda had been captured by the blockading 
squadron, and sent in for trial as usual. It is common for the 
Government to take possession of a captured vessel after it has 
been appraised, becoming, of course, responsible for the amount 
of the appraisal, to be repaid to the owners if the vessel is not 
upon trial condemned. The Navy Department, finding that 
the bloclcade-runner could bo made useful in the Navy, took 
her at the appraisal, and was proceeding to fit her out, when 
her majesty’s charge d’affaires thought proper to make a formal 
remonstrance. This was forwarded to the Secretary of the Navy 
from the State Department, with a note from Mr. Seward, to 
which the following reply was made : 

Navy Department, October 15, 186*3. 

Sir; I had the honor on the evening of Saturday, the 11th in- 
stant, to receive your communication of the 10th instant, enclosing 
the copy of an unofficial note from Mr. Stuart, her Britannic majesty’s 
charge d’affaires, expressing an apprehension that it is the intention of 
the naval authorities to appropriate the steamer Bermuda, although no 
judgment has as yet been pronounced upon her by the court. 

This is certainly a very extraordinary communication from her 
majesty's chargd d’affaires. The custody of captured property, or the 
disposition to be made of it before adjudication, is not regulated by in 
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temational Jaw; but that law requires that an adjudication should be 
had as speedily as possible. In some cases the captors themselves 
have a right to dispose of captured property before adjudication. — (5? 
Rob. 31.) 

The court, after the captured property comes into its possession, 
may deliver it on bond to the captors or claimants, or if ship or other 
cargo is in a perishing condition, or liable to deterioration pending the 
process, may order a wde of it by interlocutory decree. Tills is the 
English law, and the practice followed by our courts. There is no 
doubt as to this discretionary power of a prize court or as to the prac- 
tice. The property is always supposed to be in the custody of the 
court, but the practice has been from time immemorial to consider the 
proceeds as representing the thing itself. Certainly the safest custodian 
of the property is the Government itself, which is ultimately responsi- 
ble. The marshal, who ordinarily has the custody, is but an officer of 
the Government. In the event of a decree of restitution, if the custo- 
dian lias been found to be unfaithful and the captors unable to idomnify 
the foreign claimants, the Government must make the restitution and 
indemnify the claimants. There could be no additional risk to the 
claimants, but rather the contrary, if the Government should take im- 
mediate possession of the captured property without waiting an order 
of the prize court. All that international law requires is that the evi- 
dence ami all the necessary witnesses he placed in the presence of the 
court. 

International law is rigid against individual captors ; they shall 
not pillage in the slightest degree, upon pain of forfeiting their rights; 
but it does not pretend to lav down rules for the custody of captured 
property. It, is enough that the Government of the captors is ulti- 
mately responsible for any injury done by the captors. 

The Bermuda was captured on the 27th of April, 1862, about fifteen 
miles northeast by east from Hole in the Wall, and brought into Phila- 
delphia. She has been appraised by order of the court, on application 
of the prize commissioners, and the Navy Department proposes to pur- 
chase her under the decree of the court If so, the amount of valuation 
will be deposited, in conformity with law and the order of the court, 
with the registrar. The whole proceeding is strictly legal and strictly 
regular, and for the benefit of all having a legal interest in the captured 
steamer. 

There is no novelty in these proceedings. Other captured vessels 
have in like manner been disposed of, and not unfrequcntly purchased 
by the Navy Department on appraisement, not only in Philadelphia, 
tol. il— 9 
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under the order of Judge Cadwaladcr, but in New York, under Judge 
Betts, and in Key West, under Judge Marvin. 

But those are matters in which I recognize no authority for foreign 
interference. The capture was lawful, and prima facie correct. It was 
made under the authority of the United States in the exercise of an 
undoubted belligerent right. But tbc capture is subject to adjudication, 
and if the court shall fail to condemn, the United States must and will 
respond in damages ; but, until tbe final judgment of the court, I know 
of no right for foreign interference. 

I cannot forbear the expression of my surprise at the interposition 
of her majesty’s representative in the behalf of a vessel captured with 
such an amount of contraband of war on board intended to afford assist- 
ance to rebels who are waging war upon this Government. Her cargo 
of guns, shot, shell, powder, etc., is a perfect magazine of munitions, 
designed, as you and 1 well knew before she left the shores of England, 
for those of our countrymen who are in insurrection. Taken as she 
was, on the high seas, with contraband of w ar on board in large quanti- 
ties, does her majesty’s representative appear, even unofficially, in be- 
half of this vessel, whose mission was to do wrong, to violate our laws, 
injure our country, and furnish insurgent rebels with the means to de- 
stroy our countrymen, with whom he and his Government are profess- 
edly on terms of amity and friendship? 

Assuredly, her majesty’s clmrg6 d’affaires could not have been 
aware of the character of the steamer Bermuda and her cargo, or he 
would never have permitted himself to have been interested for her. 
Captured as she was on the high-seas, filled with material to inflict 
wrong upon a nation with which Great Britain is at peace, I confess 
my astonishment at the interposition of her majesty's charge d’af- 
faires in the action of our courts. The case of the Bermuda is so trans- 
parently wrong as fo admit of no doubt as to the final result in regard 
to her; but, were it otherwise, the Government of the United States is 
not only abundantly able to respond, but is always anxious to do right 
in matters of this description. We may be wronged, and experience 
bad faith from others, but these will never induce our courts or our 
Government to be unjust. 

The opportunity is not an improper one for me to invite your atten- 
tion to the conduct of the British colonial authorities in permitting her 
majesty’s proclamation to be constantly disregarded, and good faitli 
and the laws of neutrality to be persistently violated. Vessels, as is 
known to us and to the whole world, are constantly leaving certain 
ports in the British West Indies, avowedly to run our blockade and 
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furnish assistance to the insurgents in tho criminal assault upop our 
Government Nassau is notoriously an enlrf port for systematic arrange- 
ments to violate our blockade, where cargoes are interchanged, contra- 
band of war transshipped, aud vessels arc received and fitted out despite 
the remonstrance of our consul, who has repeatedly brought these flagi- 
tious proceedings to the notice of the public authorities. So flagrant 
indeed was the case of the Oreto, that she was once or twice detained, 
and after the formality of a trial, most extraordinary in its character 
and results, was permitted to depart by the British courts, ami, as is 
well known, directly after ran the blockade at Mobile. 

But the colonial authorities are not alone in fault. More recently 
we have intelligence that the steamer 200, alias the Alabama, which 
our consul and our minister at London warned the British authorities 
was being prepared to depredate upon our commerce and make war 
upon our flag, hut which, in spite of these remonstrances, they permitted 
to escape, has got abroad, and is seizing, sinking, and burning the prop- 
erty of our innocent merchants. Who is to he responsible for the devas- 
tation made by this rebel rover, which has never yet visited the ports of 
any other country hut those of (treat Britain, when the Government of 
that country was repeatedly admonished of her true character and pur- 
pose before she left its shores? 

1 know of no case in history' that has a parallel in the enormity of 
the outrage committed, as between friendly nations, to that of this 
semi-piratical vessel from England which is now plundering and destroy- 
ing our commerce. From the commencement of the insurrection, the 
insurgents who arc making war upon our Go\ eminent and endeavor- 
ing to subvert it, without a naval vessel of their own afloat or a port 
free of access, have gone to England — a power that is professedly on 
terms of amity with the United States — and there have experienced no 
difficulty in contracting for and procuring to he built and sent forth a 
cruiser, armed and laden with munitions of war, to make waste and de- 
struction with the property of our citizens, w ho are wholly uninformed, 
and consequently wholly unprepared for such aggressive proceedings 
under any guise from Great Britain. This vessel which is committing 
these outrages upon peaceful commerce, it will be borne in mind, has 
never visited the waters of any nation but those of Great Britain, 
has never entered the port of any country but England. In England 
die w as built, and from England she went forth on her lawless errand 
in violation of the proclaimed law and pledged faith of the Government 
of Great Britain, to commit havoc upon the commerce of a people who 
enjoyed, as they supposed, peaceful relations with that country. 
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On every principle of equity and right, morally and politically, the 
British nation should be held responsible for the losses which our citi- 
zens sustain by the depredations of this semi-piratical cruiser, which 
was built on British soil and went from a British port, against the re- 
monstrance and protests of our minister and consul, to prey upon Amer- 
ican commerce. 

1 do not permit myself to doubt that you have been attentive to 
these facts, and have duly presented them in the proper quarter, asserfc- 
ng our rights and our sense of the injury that our country and eountry- 
nen have received. But l^liave deemed it not inopportune nor improper 
n me to invite your especial attention to the subject, because there is 
)o concealment of the fact that there are at this time vessels being 
milt and others purchased and fitted out with arms and munitions and 
jontraband of war in various places in Great Britain, notoriously to 
promote aggressive war against the United States. 

I am, respectfully, vour obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. William II. Seward, Secretary of State. 

The sentiments and spirit of this document truly represented 
he opinions and feelings of the American people. 

In the autumn of 1802, England manifested a very earnest 
Imposition to increased activity in the suppression of the slave- 
rade. She forwarded a list of the vessels which, under the 
)rovisions of the new treaty, she was about to send to the Afri- 
can coast, and a copy of the instructions given them. The 
intention of the English Government appeared to he to with- 
Iraw a portion of our blockading fleet from that service and 
dace them under the restricting clause of the “ treaty,” which 
xmflnes the object of the search to the question whether the 
inspected vessel is a slaver. Of course, all vessels sent out 
especially under the “ treaty ” would he forbidden to search for 
contraband articles, and to this extent the blockading squad- 
ron would he diminished. The affair shows how exceedingly 
watchful the English officials were, and how eagerly they seized 
ipon every circumstance which could possibly work an injury 
o our cause. The Secretary replied as follows: 


Xayy Department, October 9, 1802. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your comma- 
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mentions of tlie 17th and 26th insts., enclosing a copy of a letter 'from 
the British charge d’affaires, communicating the instructions which it is 
intended to furnish the commanders of her Britannic majesty’s cruisers 
who may be employed in carrying out the provisions of the recent 
slave-trade treaty between the United States and Great Britain, as well 
as lists of her majesty’s several ships employed in the African, North 
American, and West Indian stations, whose commanders will be author- 
ized to act under the treaty, and asking for a similar list of United 
States cruisers. 

I have the honor to inform you that all of our cruisers are at present 
exercising the belligerent right of search, and it would be highly detri- 
mental to the service and unjust to the country to detach any of them 
at the present moment from the duties on which they are engaged, 
and restrict their operation* by instructions under the treaty for the 
present, or during the existence of hostilities. Under the unquestioned 
belligerent right of search, each and all of our naval vessels will 
exercise the rights which appertain to them as belligerents — will visit 
and search suspected vessels, not only within the localities prescribed 
by the treaty, but elsewhere; and, in the exercise of this belligerent 
right, they will not hesitate to seize slavers <>r other piratical craft that 
are abusing our ting. 

To give our cruisers, now performing such general duties, instruc- 
tions under the treaty, would be to limit their operations to a specific 
object, while the exigencies of the country require them to perform 
other necessary, legal, and legitimate duties. So far as it is practicable 
on our part to use the belligerent right of search incidentally in aid of 
the purposes of the treaty, we shall so use it. 

The important privilege of visit and search, and in some cases of de- 
tention and capture, is conceded by each of the two Governments in 
this treaty, and offence cannot be taken at our waiving for a season the 
exercise of the privilege conceded. This waiver will not prevent British 
cruisers from searching and seizing suspected vessels claiming to be 
American, while those claiming to be English will also be searched by 
them. Besides this, our cruisers searching all vessels under the belli- 
gerent right, will of course capture all slavers which use or abuse the 
American flag, or adopt that of the rebels. 

I do not propose during the existence of hostilities to impair the 
efficiency or usefulness of our cruisers as war-vessels by giving their 
commanders instructions under the treaty, for the reason that any naval 
officer acting under such instructions would be restrained from the gen- 
era! belligerent right of search — the instrument itself compels him to 
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declare, on boarding a vessel, that “ the only object of the search is to 
ascertain whether the vessel is employed in the African slave-trade or 
is fitted up for that trade ” — whereas, instead of confining our officers 
to that only object in the time of war, we have not a cruiser afloat 
whose commander is not under imperative orders to search all mer- 
chant-vessels for contraband of war. We cannot consent to abandon 
the belligerent right of search and seizure in the West Indies, where 
neutral obligations are disregarded and neutral flags are prostituted to 
aid the insurgents ; consequent!}', I must for the present omit to issue 
"instructions under the treaty which permits no commander having in- 
structions under the treaty, to search a vessel in certain localities for any 
other purpose than that of detecting slavers. 

Whenever the condition of affairs will permit us to set apart cruis- 
ers for the special service required, it will give me pleasure to furnish a 
list of them as requested, and to perform the duties which may devolve 
upon the Department for a strict execution of the treaty. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. William II. Seward, Secretary of State. 

So soon as the stringency of the blockade was such that its 
pressure caused some distress along the coast, great qjjbrts were 
made by the rebels, both through their earnest friends at the 
North and those who sought profit only, with no regard to the 
interests of their country, to establish a trade through special 
permits obtained from such army officers as could be induced 
to grant them. The following correspondence will throw much 
light upon the manner in which the rebels, to the astonishment 
of all not in the secret, were able to obtain so large an amount 
of sup] dies : 

Navt Department, October 11, 18G2. 

Sir: I have received your dispatch No. 71, enclosing copy of cor- 
respondence between General Dix and yourself. 

Your letter of the 8th inst, to Genera! Dix, and the course pursued 
by you in regard to traffic and the ingress and egress of vessels, are 
correct and in conformity with your instructions and your duty. Until 
the blockade is raised or modified, it must be strictly maintained. 

That there is distress in Norfolk and the whole insurrectionary re- 
gion I doubt not The object of the blockade is to destroy their traffic 
while in rebellion. The relief is in the hands of the people, who have 
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only to be loyal to be relieved The case is not one of sympathy, but 
of duty. I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy „ 
Acting Bear-Admiral S, P. Lee, 

commanding N A. Blockading Squadron , Old Point Comfort , Va . 


Navt Dbi’autmknt, October 24, 180*2. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit for your perusal a dispatch (No. 
98) which I have received from Acting Hear- Admiral S. i\ Ixjc, with 
correspondence between that officer and General Pix, relative to traffic 
at Norfolk, which I will thank you to return after perusal. 

If it be the policy of the Government to reopen trade with Norfolk, 
it should not, I think, be limited to such persons only as the officers of 
the Army may designate, but be free to all. A system of army per- 
mits cannot otherwise than lead to favoritism and demoralization. The 
blockade ought not thus to be abused and prostituted 

General Pix makes allusion to the 44 regulation of commerce,” 44 rev- 
enue,” “custom-house clearances,”. etc., as if they were consistent with 
a state of blockade, whereas the object of a blockade is to interrupt 
and destroy, for the time being, commercial intercourse. So long as it 
is continued, the Army will be put to some inconvenience, if it is hon- 
estly and faithfully enforced. If it is not so enforced, and in good 
faith, the demoralization of the Army will be likely to follow. 

Until the blockade is raised, I think it not. only the true policy but 
the duty of the Government to enforce it, If there is any modification, 
its benefits should he to all, and not restricted to a few. 

From the large list of vessels furnished, and from information ob- 
tained from other sources, it is questionable whether it would not he 
better in every respect to open the port of Norfolk than to keep 
np what I fear would he but a sham blockade for the benefit of 
favorites. 

From the letters and views of General Pix, so far as I can under- 
stand them, it wpuld seem that he desires the naval vessels should be 
employed in restricting traffic, except to such persons os he and certain 
officers of the Army may permit, and those who have these permits are 
to export and import, and carry on general trade. This certainly is not 
blockade, but a perversion of it. My opinion is, that the blockade 
should be maintained in entire good faith with all, or that the port 
should be open to all To depart from this rule will be to bring our 
whole blockade into disrepute. At no point should it be made a cover 
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for traffic by privileged parties, after solemn proclamation from the 
Executive to the whole world that commerce is interdicted. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Havy. 
Hon, S. r. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

These tilings show liow great and how varied were the diffi- 
culties which beset the Government in the midst of the war. 
They prove how much more formidable a civil contest is than 
a foreign war of similar proportions. A country knit together 
by all national, religious, commercial, and social ties, by com- 
mon language and kindred, cannot be suddenly wrenched com- 
pletely apart and the two divisions made as thoroughly hostile 
to each other as separate nations are when in a state of war. 
The Northern States, especially, went into the conflict with very 
little of animosity. Very many of our public men and officers 
ill the Army and Navy were connected with the South by inti- 
mate and pleasant relations; many were inclined to sympathize 
with the South in her defence of slavery as against the anti- 
slavery movement of the North, and these sympathies could 
not he instantly chilled, and all these existing relations could 
not be severed at once. It is not therefore surprising that the 
feelings of some of our officers should have induced them to 
regard with pity the straitened circumstances of their former 
friends, and swerved them a little at times from the stem per- 
formance of duty to the country. The Navy Department, as is 
seen by the foregoing correspondence, felt bound to enforce the 
blockade, holding before the Southern people the true remedy 
for their sufferings, one always within their reach — a return to 
loyalty. 

The trade with Matamoras, already spoken of, though ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the Union cause, had nevertheless for a 
time the sanction of the Government, which freely gave clear- 
ances to vessels going nominally to Matamoras, but really laden 
with cargoes intended for Brownsville, and therefore for the 
use of the rebels. The temptation to obtain cotton in this man- 
ner was not easily resisted, and the well-known injury to the 
Union cause thus occasioned was readily overlooked when the 
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proceeding was indirectly sanctioned or permitted by the Gov- 
ernment, which, as was assumed, could not be ignorant ot* 
the real destination of such cargoes. Before the war, it was 
usual to see five or six vessels lying off the mouth of the Itio 
Grande, representing the trade of Matamoras and Brownsville. 
After the establishment of the blockade, it was not an uncom- 
mon event that two hundred sail were there, waiting either to 
discharge or receive a cargo. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

History presents no parallel to the condition of affairs in 
this country just previous to the beginning of hostilities while 
the rebels were perfecting their plans. Under the very eye of 
the Government the conspirators were making active prepara- 
tions for open rebellion, and these were going forward on all 
sides with no attempt at concealment, while no measures were 
taken to interfere with their operations. The preparatory work 
was on a scale commensurate with their large design, the cre- 
ation of a great slave empire, which should ultimately include 
Mexico and the West India Islands. The rebel sfclieme of the 
war embraced four principal points : the seizure of the coast 
defences ; a base at Richmond for operations against Washing- 
ton and the more Northern cities; the occupation of the great 
natural fortress formed by the mountain region on the borders 
of Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia ; and the 
closing of the Mississippi, All this was nearly accomplished 
before actual hostilities began. The rebel leaders were per- 
mitted to choose their own methods of defence and attack, and 
the time when the conflict should commence. To the last hours 
before the opening of the great struggle, by the assault on Sum- 
ter, Mr, Lincoln was unwilling to believe that there would be 
war, and the traitors went forward unhindered with the work 
of preparation. When the South struck the first blow, she 
deemed herself ready at all points. It must be conceded that 
the rebel lines of defence were arranged with great military 
skill, and one of the most important and formidable features in 
the plan was the effectual closing of the Mississippi, From 
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Cairo to the w Passes” the great commercial artery of the ’con- 
tinent was so effectually sealed that it felt no longer a single 
throb from the pulses of Northern traffic. 

Nothing from above could go below Cairo, or, at most, Co- 
lumbus; and no vessel from the ocean could pass Forts Jackson 
and Philip. The great West was excluded from all the lower 
river markets, and from the Gulf; while, from the great river 
and all its noble tributaries below the Ohio, the rebels drew un- 
limited supplies. The vast and fertile regions west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and especially Texas, were remote from the theatre 
of the war, and therefore untouched by its ravages; and the 
cultivation of the soil, in extensive tracts, went forward as if no 
conflict was going on in the land. Texas supplied the rebel 
army with immense quantities of beef, while large amounts of 
the cotton and other staples of these regions reached the markets 
of Europe in spite of the blockade, at least during the earlier 
part of the war. 

The control, therefore, of the Mississippi was absolutely es- 
sential to the rebel government, while it was also of vital neces- 
sity, in the plan for the restoration of the Union, that the North 
should regain possession of this great central continental stream. 
The conspirators had left nothing undone that it was possible 
for them to perform. From the forts below New Orleans to 
Cairo, there was scarcely an available point on either shore 
where they had not planted a fort or a battery. Many of 
these, as the event proved, were exceedingly formidable de- 
fences, in the construction of which natural advantages and 
military science had been most skilfully combined. To open 
the Mississippi, to restore and maintain upon it, from the Ohio 
to the sea, free and safe navigation, was certainly among the 
most difficult and dangerous military enterprises of the war — 
perhaps it may be safely said, of modern times. 

The first plan of the Government was to sweep away the 
barriers from the great river by land forces descending from 
above, from the mouth of the Ohio, without the cooperation of 
the Navy. The design was merely to employ some transports 
as a part of an army expedition. This has been partly ex- 
plained in the previous volume. The Mississippi flotilla, as it 
was called, was not at first under the direction of the Navy De- 
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partment, but was entirely controlled by the Secretary of War, 
who, as heretofore stated, received the proposition to employ 
gunboats on the Western waters with apparent indifference; 
and it was not till the progress of events had shown that an 
iron-clad fleet was absolutely necessary in the reduction of the 
river forts, that the flotilla was turned over to the Navy De- 
partment, and became a part of the Navy of the United States. 
While the War Department placed its chief dependence for 
opening the river upon the movement from above, the Navy 
Department, while earnestly cooperating with this, believed 
that the work would not be quickly or effectually done, unless 
New Orleans and the forts below could be captured by an as- 
sault from the sea. The Secretary therefore turned his attention 
to the fitting out of a squadron for an attack upon New Orleans. 
In military circles little confidence was felt in the success of 
such an undertaking. The nature of the rebel defences was 
understood, so tar at least as their principal features were con- 
cerned ; and their works were believed by many, perhaps most, 
to he impregnable to any naval assault. The feeling of the 
French officer, mentioned in the first volume, who condemned 
Farragut for capturing forts which, according to all military 
reasoning and rule could not be taken, was shared in tty others. 
McClellan showed so much indifference in regard to the enter- 
prise, that it became necessary to appeal to the President him- 
self before even a promise could be obtained of a cooperating 
land force. It was thought that at least fifteen thousand men 
would he needed for the purpose, but McClellan seemed un- 
willing to spare them from the army around Washington ; and, 
while admitting that it would be well to make the experiment, 
failed to give it any earnest support. 

The attention of the Navy Department was turned to this 
subject soon after the capture of the forts at Hilton Head, and 
some preliminary preparations were made for the movement. 
Two causes favored somewhat the design. The rebels felt al- 
most entire confidence in their defences below the city ; and the 
Government succeeded in directing public attention to other 
points as the objects of the next attack. 

It was, however, midwinter before any definite arrangement 
was made with the War Department for the needed land force, 
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and it was proposed that all should be ready by the 22d of •Feb- 
ruary. General Butler was at that time engaged in raising 
troops in Massachusetts, and had under his command about six 
thousand men. These raw recruits McClellan proposed to send 
forward to aid the Navy in the capture of New Orleans. This 
arrangement was made, as has been stated, without the knowl- 
edge of the Secretary of War. About this time Mr. Stanton 
was placed in the War Office ; and the plan having been made 
known to him, he cordially approved of it, and agreed to fur- 
nish the necessary troops. Some Western regiments were soon 
after added to those under General Butler, and Ship Island was 
selected as the common rendezvous for the land forces. On the 
20th of January, 1802, the following letter was addressed by 
the Secretary of the Navy to Flag-Officer I). G. Farragut : 

Navt Department, January 20, 1802. 

Sm: When the Hartford is in all respects ready for sea, vou will 
proceed to the Gulf of Mexico with all practicable dispatch, ami commu- 
nicate with Flag-officer W. W. McKean, who is directed by tin? enclosed 
dispatch to transfer to you the command of the Western Gulf block- 
ading squadron There will be attached to your squad- 

ron a fleet of bomlt-vcsscls, and armed steamers enough to manage 
them, all under command of Commander I). I>. Porter, who will be di- 
rected to report to you. As fast ns these vessels arc got ready they will 
be sent to Key West to await the arrival of all, and the commanding 
officers, who will be permitted to organize and practise with them at 
that port. 

When these formidable mortars arrive, and you arc completely 
ready, you will collect such vessels as can be spared from the block- 
ade and proceed up the Mississippi River, and reduce the defences 
which guard the approaches to New Orleans, when you will appear off 
that city and bike possession of it under the guns of your squadron, 
and hoist the American flag thereon, keeping possession until troops can 
be sent to you. If the Mississippi expedition from Cairo shall not have 
descended the river, you will take advantage of the panic to push a 
strong force up the river to take ail their defences in the rear. As 
you have expressed yourself satisfied with the force given to you, and 
as many more powerful vessels will be added before you can com- 
mence operations, the Department and the country will require of you 
success. .... There arc other operations, of minor importance, 
which will commend themselves to your judgment and skill, but which 
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must not be allowed to interfere with the great object in view — the cer- 
tain capture of the city of New Orleans. 

Destroy the armed barriers which these deluded people have raised 
up against the power of the United States Government, and shoot down 
those who war against the Union ; but cultivate with cordiality the first 
returning reason, which is sure to follow your success. 

Respectfully, etc., Gideon Welles. 

Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut, 

appointed to command Western Oulf Blockading Squadron , 

On tlie 10th of February the flag-officer was again con- 
fidentially addressed as follows : 

Navt Department, February 10, 1802. 

Sir : I enclose to you herewith sketches from the United States 
Engineer Bureau relative to the works on the Mississippi River ; also a 
memorandum prepared l>y General Barnard, United States Army, who 
constructed Fort St. Philip. The most important operation of the war 
is confided to yourself and your brave associates, and every light possi- 
ble to obtain should be carefully considered before putting into operation 
the plan which your judgment dictates. 

It is reported that nineteen feet of water can be carried over the bar. 
If this be true, the frigate Mississippi can be got over withoutfmuch dif- 
ficulty ; the Colorado draws about twenty-two feet ; she lightens one 
inch to twenty-four tons ; her keel is about two feet deep. The frigate 
Wabash, when in New York, in 1868, drew, without her spar-deck 
guns, stores, water-casks, tanks, and coal (excepting thirty tons), aft, 
twenty feet eight inches ; forward, sixteen feet ; or, on an even keel, 
eighteen feet four inches. This would indicate a very easy passage for 
this noble vessel ; and if it be possible to get these two steamers over, and 
perhaps a sailing vessel also, you will take care to use every exertion to ac- 
complish it. The powerful tugs in the bomb flotilla will afford the neces- 
sary pulling power. The tops of these large steamers are from thirty to 
fifty feet above the fort, and command the parapets and interior com- 
pletely with howitzers and musketry. The Wachusett, at Boston ; the 
Oneida, Richmond, Yanina, and Dakota, at New York; and the Iroquois, 
from the West Indies, are ordered to report to you with all practicable 
dispatch, and every gunboat which can be got ready in time will have 
the same orders. All of the bomb-vessels have sailed, and the steamers 
to accompany them are being prepared with great dispatch. It is be- 
lieved the last will be off by the 16th instant. 
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Eighteen thousand men are being sent to the Gulf to cooperate in 
the movements which will give to the arms of tho United States full 
possession of the ports within the limits of your command. You will, 
however, carry out your instructions with regard to the Mississippi and 
Mobile without any delay beyond that imposed upon you by your own 
careful preparation. A division from Ship Island will probably be ready 
to occupy the forts that will fall into your hands. The Department 
relies upon your skill to give direction to the powerful force placed at 
your disposal, and upon your personal character to infuse a hearty co- 
operation amongst your officers, free from unworthy jealousies. If suc- 
cessful, you open the way to the sea for tho great West, never again to 
be closed. The rebellion will be riven in the centre, and the flag to 
which you have been so faithful will recover its supremacy in every 
State. Very respectfully, etc., Gidkon Wku.ks. 

Flag- Officer I). G. Fa an a out, IL S, A r ., 

commanding West Gulf Blockading Squadron, Ship Island, 

The readers of this history will of course desire to know 
something of the life and previous services of the man who, so 
soon after this, won for himself a foremost name among the 
naval heroes of his age.* ** 

* The Farragut family in Haul to have; boon of Spanish extraction, and tho branch 
of it from which the admiral descended wax settled in the Island of Minorca, and 
there his father was born. He came to America during our Revolutionary War, and 
like many other noble foreigners, sympathizing with the cause of liberty, he joiued 
our army, and for bis meritorious services was, during the war, promoted to the 
rank of major. After the close of the war, having married a lady of North Carolina, 
he went to East Tennessee and established himself in the vicinity of Knoxville. 
There, in 1801 , was bom David Glahcok Fa hr a out, the future hero of New Orleans. 

If, after the peace of Aix-la-Chapeile, the far-seeing statesmen of Europe had 
been asked to select the one who would be the next chief figure in history, no one 
would have pointed to the youth Washington, the boy-surveyor on the banks of the 
Shenandoah ; and if, after the War of the Revolution was over, men had been asked, 

** Whose name sixty years hence w ill stand foremost among our naval heroes? ” no 
one would have selected the blue-eved little son of a foreigner, playing by that hum- 
ble home in the forests of Tennessee. In each case, the minds of men would have 
turned to distinguished leaders or families then on the stage. Men arc slow to 
believe in the power of the apparently weak things of the world. 

David’s father and Captain Porter, w ho afterward commanded the Essex, were 
intimate friends, and, through Porter’s influence and kindness, the troy was appointed 
a midshipman when only nine years old. When war with England was declared, 
Captain Porter took command of the now famous Essex frigate, and young Farragut, 
then eleven years old, was taken with him. Doubtless the bold, determined char- 
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Sncli was the man who was selected, in the ^providence of 
God, to decide one of the grandest issues of the war. His was 
the perilous task, and his also the glory, of striking the main 
blow which gave back the Mississippi and its great commercial 
cify to the Union, and severed the traitor confederacy from the 


actor of this commander had great influence in moulding that of the boy-midship- 
man, for Porter was daring almost to the verge of recklessness, and his assertion 
of the rights and his defence of the honor of his country were so enthusiastic as to 
kindle in others the heroic fire which burned in his own heart. 

The patriotism of the officers of the Navy was intense, and such was the indig- 
nation against England, caused by her insulting and continual outrages upon our 
merchant-vessels, that the feeling on board our ships was, “We will conquer or 
die! ” The fearless yet gentlemanly manner in winch Captain Porter met the brutal, 
insolent challenge of Sir James Yeo, commanding the English frigate Southampton, 
of course helped to give a high tone to the young midshipman’s mind, and to cower 
before an enemy or yield to an obstacle formed no part of his training. 

He was with Porter in the Essex when he captured the Alert, and great was the 
enthusiasm of the youug officer, and boundless his confidence in the skill and courage 
of an American crew, when he saw a British ship which bore down on the Essex, 
with three exultant cheers, as if sure of victory, sent to the bottom in less than ten 
minutes, and before the guns of the Essex were warm. Amid such scenes, r.nd 
inspired by such a commander, an ardent boy would be educated to believe defeat 
impossible for an American ship. 

He was soon after taught unother lesson in bold adventure. Commodore Bain- 
bridge having gone out from Boston with the Constitution and Hornet, Cafttain Porter 
was ordered to join him with the Essex ; hut having failed to meet with Bainbridgc 
at any of the places which had been designated, Porter determined to plan a cruise 
for himself. He conceived, and at once put in execution, the bold design of doubling 
Cape Horn, and passing around into the Pacific, in the hope of winning fame or for- 
tune, perhaps both, on that distant field where no one would expect an American 
cruiser, because there w as no port from which wo could safely obtain supplies, as 
England then dictated law to please herself for every weak neutral power. As mon- 
arch of the seas, she assumed to be supreme law-giver lor the ocean. 

Captain Porter made some unimportant captures, and then visited the Marquesas 
for the purpose of refitting bis vessel. Here the adventurous, dashing spirit of the 
man was exhibited in a novel manner for a naval officer. The natives, at first 
peaceable, fearing the power of a war-ship, became fumitiar with her presence in 
time, and, as their fears wore away, their desire for plunder and the usual savage thirst 
for blood grew too strong to be repressed, and they formed a design to capture the 
ship and murder the crew. Porter adopted an unexpected but vejy decisive meas- 
ure. Placing his ship in a position where she could not easily be attacked with any 
hop© of success, he landed the most of his crew and marched inland, driving the 
astonished savages before him, till he reached their villages, and then, while they 
took refugo in a rude fortification, he burned their dwellings, and having thoroughly 
frightened them, he returned to his ship. Farragut said he was not allowed to go 
with the expedition because his legs were too short for marching. 
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main sources of its life. It was his fortune also, on this as on a 
subsequent occasion, to show, by what has been well termed his 
u mtblvm? amlactfy;’ ho\v 11 licet of wooden steamers may pass 
at close range, without fatal injury, the guns of a formidable 
fort. Assisted as he was by the well-directed shells from Per- 


il y quite clear that the school in which the youth was growing up wax one hi 
which, it* there wan any heroic element in him, he would l ml' educated for hold ex- 
ploits. Knowing how much he owed to the kindlier of his commander, and admir- 
ing, a* every brave spirit naturally would, the distinguishing traits of his character, 
and sharing with him the glory of success so far ax a boy could, Pap tain Porter 
exerted upon him u j tower which * Imped him into the image of himself. 

The Ex % wax soon after blockaded in the neutral harbor of Valparaiso by an 
English frigate, »ufK*rior to her in size and metal, and a sluop-of-wnr, which was 
nearly the equal in force of the American frigate. Tlie two were almost double her 
strength. For several weeks porter endeavored to get an opportunity of lighting 
tie* frigate singly, hut in vain. The English commander was unwilling to risk Ida 
; hip or reputation in such a battle. After a brief experience, the British officer* were 
not anxious to meet a Yankee vessel on equal terms. Captain Porter could not 
long endure such a restraint upon his movements, and he resolved to run this block- 
ade or tight his way through. 

In un attempt to leave the harbor, the Essex was struck by a squall, in which 
her mamtoptmist was carried away, and the frigate was so crippled that she could 
neither prmved to sea nor return to her former anchorage. In this unfortunate con- 
dition Porter ran back wiildn a mile and a half of the castle, far within the limits of 
neutral water, and anchored hi* vessel there, where, by the rules of international 
law*, disputed by none, and rerpecbxl by all hut England, lie should have been safe 
from attack. But Captain 11 ill % air bore down upon a disabled foe, with a force 
nearly double that of the American frigate when in her U*st condition, and, tramp- 
ling upon all law and all right, opened upon her the broadsides of both hi* vessel*. 
It whs one of those many outrage* which England ha* committed on every sea, 
which are foul blots cm her national mum — wrongs which she must in Home manner 
atone for, not because man is revengeful, hut liecuusc Bod is ju§t. 

Exactly parallel to this attack ujwm a brave man when unable to defend himself* 
and when a true man would have scorned to strike a blow', was the conduct of Eng- 
land toward m in the late rebellion. Just when our ship of state was crippled for 
the nvutnerit by the sudden fierce cyclone of civil war, and our strength was tasked 
to the utmost to save her from going down, Britain seized that hour of sharp dis- 
tress, to inflict an injury which she expected and intended to be fatal. When Eng- 
land rejwmt* of these thing* and bring* forth fruit* meet for repentance, let her be 
forgiven; till then, let the past l*j “freshly remembered,” not for purposes of retali- 
ation, but *« an admonition for the future. If we would be safe hereafter, wc must 
hold a pM»wer at command that France and England combined will not dare provoke. 

A particular description of the world-renowned fight between the Essex and her 
two antagonists would be out of place in the sketch of the life of one who at the 
time was only a boy of about eleven year* old, though he performed the port of a . 
very noble boy. 

VOL. II. — 10 
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ter’s mortar fleet, it was still a most noble exhibition of what 
courage and daring can accomplish, * 

As life is not a bundle of accidents' or events bearing no re- 
lation to each other, but a regular development, in which each 
scene grows naturally out from the preceding one, so that the 
man, though retaining throughout the original character which 
each individual receives from his Creator, is so moulded by cir- 
cumstances as to bear at maturity the stamp which was put 
upon the child, who shall say how much of the iron will, the 
calm but resistless enthusiasm, the courage on which battle’s 
most terrible shape made no impression, how much of the heroic 
man was the inevitable unfolding of the germ which God cre- 
ated, and what was due to the discipline of events ? 

It is doubtless true that education be. tows upon no man ca- 
pacity or attribute of any kind ; it stretches no man beyond the 
original measure which God lias bestowed at first, so that a 
man small by nature is never made a great man by education ; 
but the amount and direction of the development of original 
powers is determined mainly by culture. The mem Farragut, 
therefore, who pushed his ships through solid sheets of flame 
and shot and shell, was but the boy Farragut unfolded, ma- 
tured, and shaped by the stern and romantic training? of events. 
The hoy-midshipman, who trod with Porter the deck of the 
Essex during that most desperate fight, who could do his duty 
firmly amid such a scene, was being shaped even then into the 
man who could pass the New Orleans forts and conquer at 
Mobile. So, also, those wild adventures with Porter in the 
West Indies, their perilous exploits among the pirates, educated 
him to deeds of daring, and to expect that nothing would prove 
Impossible to dash and courage. He once said to* a company, 
of which the writer was one, “ I would as soon have a paper 
ship as an iron-clad ; only give me men to fight her.” That 
expression was the key to his character, and the explanation of 
his success. 

Admiral (then Captain) Farragut, after having been detained 
some time at Key West, reached Ship Island on the 20th of 
February, 1802, and at once commenced his preparations for 
the proposed attack. The first difficulty was, to get the large 
vessels over the bar at the head of the passes of the Mississippi. 
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This is the point where the river separates into several branches 
in its passage to the sea, and in each of these, as a matter of 
course, a bar is formed at or near the point of division. These 
channels are called 44 Passes,' 1 the deepest of which then were 
the “ Southwest Pass ” and u Pass a rOutre.” It was known 
that before the war there was sufficient water on the bar for the 
passage even of such a frigate as the Colorado or the Wabash; 
ami it was intended, as stated in the Secretary’s letter, to take 
both these noble vessels up to the forts. But, after the begin- 
ning of the war, and the establishment of the blockade, the 
water grew shoaler on the bur, because the channel was no 
longer kept open by the daily passage of large vessels, and the 
officers of the expedition were much disappointed in not finding 
the depth of water reported by the coast survey and pilots who 
were familiar with the passes. It was thought to be very im- 
portant to get the large frigates Colorado and Wabash up to the 
forts, for the reason that their tops would be about fifty feet 
above the forts, and from them the whole interior of the works 
could lie swept by howitzers and musketry. As there was only 
fifteen feet of water on the bar, it was found impossible to get 
the Colorado over, ami the attempt was abandoned. The ad- 
miral had therefore at command the following force with which 
to attack the lbrts: The Hartford (flag-ship). Commander Wain- 
wright ; Brooklyn, Captain (’raven; Richmond, Commander 
A Men ; Pensacola, Captain Morris; Mississippi, Commander 
Mclaneton Smith Scioto, Lieutenant-Commanding Donald- 
son; Iroquoit, Commander Du Camp ; Kennebec, Lieutenant- 
Commanding Russell ; Pinola, Lieutenant-Commanding Crosby; 
Itasca, Lieutenant-Commanding Caswell ; Winona, Lieutenant- 
Connnandiig Nichols ; Cayuga, Lieutenant-Commanding Har- 
rison ; Oneida, Commander Lee ; Vanina, Commander Boggs ; 
Katahdin, Lieutenant-Commanding Preble; Kineo, Lieutenant- 
Commanding Ransom ; AVissahiekoii, Lieutenant-Commanding 
A. Smith. 

In addition to these vessels were twenty-one inortar schooners 
and several steamers attached to this mortar-flotilla, all under the 
command of Vice- Admiral (then Commander) David D. Porter. 
At this point Admiral Porter first appears as a prominent actor 
in the war of the rebellion, and here is the proper place to pre- 
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sent Borne account of the early life of the man who, from that time, 
has occupied so distinguished a position in the American Navy. 
The sketch here given was kindly furnished by the admiral’s 
secretary, and may therefore be relied upon as correct. From 
the time of the beginning of the rebellion, the history of the 
war itself, in which he took such an active part, is the best 
record of that portion of the admiral’s life.* 


* David I). Porter, Rear-Admiral United States Navy, was born .Tunc 8, 1813, in 
the town of Chester, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. lie received the first rudiments 
of education at that place, and entered Columbia College, in the City of Washington, 
in 1824, at the age of eleven years. The same year lie accompanied hi« father, Com- 
modore David Porter, to the West Indies, in pursuit of pirates, and there imbibed 
bis first taste for sea-life. 

In 1820 Commodore Porter took command of the Mexican navv, and appointed 
his son David a midshipman in that service. The latter, after spending one year in 
the city of Mexico in acquiring a knowledge of the Spanish language, took active 
Service afloat, with his father, who sailed with the Mexican fleet for the coast of Cuba. 
The fleet, for the want of supplies, being unable to go to sea from Key West, Com- 
modore Porter fitted out several small prizes, in one of which, with his cousin D. II. 
Porter ns captain, young Porter sailed to destroy the Spanish commerce around the 
Island of Cuba. After a cruise of sixty days, and making many narrow escapes, 
the prize-schooner Esmeralda returned to Key West, having destroyed thirty of the 
enemy’s vessels, and laden with sugar and coffee taken from the captured coasters. 
The crew of the Esmeralda, twenty-nine in number, while the vessel was on her 
return, mutinied, and attempted to take possession of her ; but her commander, 
D. II. Porter, a powerful and determined man, cut some of the mutineers down and 
shot several of them. They were then put in irons, and the vessel brought to Key 
West, the captain, Midshipman Porter, and a faithful Swede, being the only navi- 
gators. 

In 1827 Commodore Porter returned with the Mexican fleet to Vera Cruz, and 
fitted out afresh for a new expedition, having on the first occasion almost destroyed 
the coast commerce of Cuba. 

Midshipman David D. Porter was detailed to the brig Guerrero with his former 
captain, I). 11. Porter. The Guerrero w as built in New* York, by HeilVy Eckford, was 
a fine vessel, and mounted twenty-two guns. She sailed in June, 1827, for the coast 
of Cuba, and on sighting the island on the fourteenth day out, a large convoy was 
discovered in shore, in charge of two brigs-of-war. The Guerrero was immediately 
cleared for action, and chase given to the enemy. The Spaniards and their convoy 
ran into the port of Little Muriel, fifteen miles west of Havana. This snug harbor 
waa defended by shoals and a two-gun fort ; but although the two brigs got in and 
got springs on their cables, the Guerrero ran in and anchored on the outside and 
commenced the action, which lasted one hour and a half. The brigs were completely 
dismantled and cut to pieces bv the Guerrero’s shot. The fort still kept up a galling 
fire, and the Mexican brig was obliged to haul out of range, the captain intending to 
go in at night with boats and fiuish the adventure. In the mean time, however, the 
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A mortar-fleet of twenty-one vessels, each carrying a mortar 
that threw a 13-inch shell, was one of the features of the war, 
which shows the great scale upon which it was conducted. 
These mortars, with the powerful armed tugs to tow and man- 


tiring h.vi U'in heart! tn Havana, ami a large sixty-four gun frigate, the Leal tad, 
dipped in'r cables and put to sea. 

The Guerrero wa< standing in shore to take possession of her prizes, when the 
frigate hove in sight, coining on with a fine breeze, while the Mexican brig lay 
becalmed. The two Spanish brigs, named respectively the Marte and the Amelia, 
wete so knocked to puces tint they were never used again in the Spanish navy; they 
mounted, together with the fort, six more guns than the Guerrero. 

The frigate finally came up with the (iuerrero, and one of the most desperate and 
UMotpMl battles on r *eord took place between the two vessels, which ended in the 
capture of the brig after a fight of two hours and thirty minutes. The latter did not 
«nm*n h r until all her masts had been shot away and she was in a sinking condition. 
»>nt of one hundred and eighty men, eighty six were killed and wounded. The cap- 
tain was killed, and all the officer* were wounded, and there was not a shot left in 
to* locker to fire. A Mexican midshipman attempted to blow the vessel up, to keep 
her from fulling into t he hands of the enemy, but was fortunately prevented from 
earning out his design. Young Porter wjim badly hurt in the first fight, but per- 
t *nn«‘ ] tie* duty of captain's aid in tin* second battle, In which he was again wounded. 

The Mexican brig, after her capture, wan towed into Havana, where the officers 
ami crew wen* imprisoned in a filthy hulk at the ban# of the Moro castle, where they 
were kept many months in close confinement, suffering much both in mind and body, 
but having the consolation to know that the Spani-h frigate had lost more men than 
they ha 1, and was finally dismasted at sea, owing to the injuries her spurs had re- 
ceived during the fight. 

Owing to ill health, Midshipman Porter was finally allowed to go to Vera Ouz on 
parole, when*, finding no chance of getting exchanged, he returned to the United 
States. After going to school one year, he obtained an appointment at midshipman 
m the United States Navy in inland sailed with Captain Alexander Wadsworth ir> 
the Constellation for the Mediterranean. In 1832 he joined the frigate United 
States, flag-ship of Commodore Patterson, and spent three years in her, when he 
returned to the United States to stand his examination. From the time of his pass- 
ing hi* examination until his promotion to lieutenant he was employed in the Uo;n*i 
Survey, and nailed in the Congress frigate, in 1840, to the Mediterranean and cou.-i 
of Brazil. On hk return from this cruise, Lieutenant Porter wan employed at the 
Naval Observatory under Lieutenant Maury. 

In 1846 he was sent bv Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State, to the Dominican 
Republic, to the Island of Hayti, to ascertain the exact condition of affairs iu that 
coon try. Lieutenant Porter was three months on thft island, and during that time 
travelled nineteen hundred miles on horseback , taking the census of every town, and 
returning with much information useful to the Government During his absence the 
war between the United State* and Mexico broke out, and he applied for immediate 
*crriee afloat fle was ordered to proceed to New Orleans and raise men for Cora- 
modore Conner*! fleet. This duty Lieutenant Porter performed, and afterward took 
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age them, had a very important work assigned them in the plan 
of the attack, as will hereafter appear. 

At length the whole squadron, including the mortar-sehoon- 
ers, wa s ready to proceed ; but when the Passes” were reached, 


the men to Vera Cruz. He was there ordered as first lieutenant of the steamer 
Spitfire, Captain TatnalL Lieutenant Porter found great difficulty in getting Commo- 
dore Conner to order him into service, the commodore not liking his full whiskers, 
which the Lieutenant declined to part with, never having shaved more than once or 
twice in his life. 

Lieutenant Porter was with Captain Tat no It as first lieutenant of the Spitfire, when 
Tatnall attacked the castle of Ban Juan dc Ulloa, and the town batteries. The little 
fleet of four vessels inflicted much damage on the town. The Spitfire fortunately 
only received one shot during the action. A few days afterward the Spitfire again 
attacked the town, and did material service to the army by withdrawing the Mexican 
fire from our batteries on shore. No vesse l performed more active sendee than the 
Spitfire while Lieutenant Porter was in her. At the advance of Commodore Perry 
on Tabasco, the Mexicans hud barricaded the river, and it was determined to land 
the troops or sailors, eighteen hundred in number, and march upon the city of Ta- 
basco ; hut the Spitfire, regardless of the obstructions, made a dash through them, 
and pushed on up the river in advance of the landing-party, amid the hearty cheers 
of all. Eight miles up^tbe Spitfire encountered a heavy fort commanding the river. 
This fort mounted eight heavy guns, the Spitfire only one heavy gun, 8-inch, and two 
:i 2-pounders. The first shot from the fort cut the steamer's wheel hj two, but the 
little vessel sped on, firing rapidly, and gained the rear of the battery, where, letting 
go her anchor, she soon cleared the w orks. Lieutenant Porter, under the fire of the 
steamer’s guns, hoarded the fort with sixty-eight men, and carried it. The landing- 
party arrived four hours afterward, and found the town and batteries of Tabasco in 
possession of the Spitfire and the Scorpion, a steamer commanded by Captain 
Bigelow, which vessel came up behind the Spitfire. 

Lieutenant Sidney Smith Lee commanded the Spitfire, and was ordered to com- 
mand the steamer Mississippi. Lieutenant Porter was then given command of the 
Spitfire, which command he retained w hile the American forces held Tabasco, and 
until ill-health obliged him to return home in 1848. After the fall of Vera Cruz, 
Lieutenant Porter was engaged in every operation that took place during the Mexi- 
can War, and was first lieutenant of the steamer Spitfire, the leading vessel, when 
our little fleet of steamers fought their way up Tuspan River, and captured the 
town of Tuspan. 

On the return of Lieutenant Porter to the United States, he w'as again ordered 
to the Coast Survey, but having been offered the command of the* 1 Pacific Midi 
Steamship Company’s ” steamer Panama, he took charge of her and sailed for the 
Pacific, through the Strait of Magellan. He left the steamer at Panama, after a 
most successful voyage, aud returned to the United States, where he was placed in 
command of George Law’s steamer, the Georgia, which he commanded successfully 
three years without an accident of any kind. Having got into a difficulty with the 
Spanish authorities in Havana, in which he made them respect the American flag, he 
left the company by which 'he was employed, and took command of the steamer 
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the almost insuperable difficulty, already mentioned, arrested 
them — that of getting the large vessels over the bar. The idea 
of taking ftp the Colorado was soon abandoned ; but as no others 
could la? spared without endangering the success of the expe- 
dition, every possible preparation was made to get the remaining 
heavy steamers through the shoal water and into the main chan- 
nel of the river. After a protracted trial at Pass t\ POutro with 
the Brooklyn, the attempt was abandoned. She was then taken 
to Southwest Pass, and there also she grounded ; but was finally 
dragged off ami pulled through the mud by the smaller steamers, 
those of the mortar-fleet especially doing effective work in all 
the severe and anxious laltor of working the vessels through. 

After (»verv exjiedienfc had been tried, it was with great dif- 
ficulty that the draught of the Mississippi and Pensacola could 
be so far reduced as to make it even probable that they could 
!h* carried over. They were obliged to take every thing out of 
the Mississippi except coal enough to carry her to the bar, and 
then she was dragged and pushed, with great labor, through one 
foot of mud. During these operations there was much bad 

Cioldcn Age, belonging to tin* “Australian Steamship Company,” He thru |>ro- 
<wded to England and made a successful voyage thence to Australia in fifty-six days, 
thirty *k»y#i quicker than It had ever l»er» made tx’fore. Lieutenant Porter rm the 
steamer Holden Age six months on the Australian const, and then crown’d the Pacific 
with a toad of English pusseng****, and arrived safely at Panama. Having taken the 
Clmgres fever, he was* obliged to return home, where it was many months Indore he 
regained his health. He wan then selected by Jefferson Davis, the Secretary of War, 
to go abroad to imj»ort camel*. Lieutenant Porter successfully imported two thip- 
toads, eighty-four in all, and on hit return, in 185W, was ordered to the nary-yard at 
Portsmouth, N. If. 

Just before the breaking out of the War of the Retsdtion, Lieutenant Porter was 
ordered to bring the frigate Constitution to Annapolis, and was about proceeding to 
California to take charge of the (’oast Survey vessels there, when the Southern Staten 
seceded. At the time when the Fort Sumter expedition waa being fitted out, a* has 
been already stated, under Captain Fox, Admiral Porter was sent for by Secretary 
Seward, and consulted in regard to an attempt to relieve Fort Pickens. The result 
of the interview waa that he was selected to command the Powhatan, which, as was 
heretofore related, was secretly detached from Captain Fox’s squadron, and ordered 
to Fort Pkrkens. The fort was relieved by the Navy Department before the arrival 
of the Powhatan, and this vessel then went in pursuit of the Sumter privateer, and 
Admiral Porter showed his usual energy and perseverance by steaming ten thousand 
miles in pursuit of this pirate. On his return from this cruise he was requested to 
fit out and ufce charge of the mortar-fleet destined for the attack on the Mississippi 
forts. His subsequent career appears in the history of the war. 
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weather, and heavy logs for days together impeded their work ; 
and there was great joy when the perplexing, wearisome task 
at length was done. 

When all the vessels were over the bar and ready to move 
up the river, the first important work was to seek a proper po- 
sition for the mortar-schooners, as the intention was to injure 
the forts, by a bombardment as much as possible, before the 
general attack by the ships. As these light vessels would be 
quickly demolished by the heavy shot from the forts, if they 
were struck, it was absolutely necessary, and yet very difficult, 
so to locate them that their own fire would be effectual, while 
they at the same time would not be directly exposed to the 
guns of the forts. The banks on both sides of the river are 
low, and the land flat, and they could not therefore use the com- 
mon expedient of placing the mortars in a ravine or behind a 
ridge, so as to shield them from a direct fire. It was evident 
that recourse must he had to some other method of concealment 
and shelter. 

The first tiling to he done, however, was to determine accu- 
rately the distaneea#of certain points from the forts in order that 
the mortars might be properly placed, so that the shells would 
strike the works. This could only he done by makifig an ac- 
curate survey of the river, and marking distances with precision. 
When all was ready for this work, Mr. Gerdes, assistant on the 
Coast Survey, was directed to proceed in the steamer Sachem, 
and make a minute survey from Wiley Jump to the forts. This 
gentleman detached Mr. Oltmanns and Mr. Harris for the work, 
and they proceeded in boats to perform the dangerous task. 
The O wasco was also sent forward to protect the surveyors, so 
far as possible, in their work. They performed their duty rapid- 
ly and well, but in constant peril, for they were compelled to 
lie often under the direct fire of the forts, while they were also 
exposed to riflemen concealed in the bushes that lined the 
banks. In three days, however, they triangulated seven miles 
of the river, including the positions of the forts, and marked 
down with precision the points where the mortars could be 
located so as to make their fire effectual. 

At a distance of about two miles from the forts, on the south 
bank of the river, was a point, between which and the forts was 
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ft wood about sixty nxls wide, thick with various kinds of under- 
growth, and darkened by interlacing vines. It was impossible 
to see through this belt of threat than the rebel works, and very 
difficult, to say the least, to send through it shot or shell. There 
was also another advantage offered by this leafy screen. If the 
enemy should obtain the range, and his missiles plough through 
the forest, the schooners could change their position without 
being observed, and so baffle the gunners of the forts. 

There, behind the concealing forest, and about two miles 
from the enemy' V works, it was determined to place the for- 
midable mortars, with the exception of one division, commanded 
by Lieutenant W. \V. Queen, which was anchored on the north- 
east short*, in a more exposed position, hut where the mortars 
could he tired with greater precision. For the hulls of those 
placed behind the wood, the trees were* a sufficient screen; but 
there was danger that the upper spars and ropes might be vis- 
ible through openings in the branches. To remedy this, an in- 
genious device was adopted. The masts, the spars, and ropes of 
all the fleet were so dressed, that at a little distance it was im- 
possible to distinguish them from the green branches and vines 
by which they were surrounded. Neither the vessels, therefore, 
nor their spurs or rigging, could he discovered even by glasses 
from the forts. The schooners on the north bank of the river 
wen*, as before stated, more exposed ; still, they wen* so hidden 
among the tall reeds and willows of the shore, and so disguised 
by Inmglis and vines tied to their masts and rigging, as to make 
it very difficult for the enemy to determine their exact jawition, 
and the accuracy of their fire, under the circumstances, was very 
creditable to their skill as gunners. 

Each vessel having been placed in position by the officers 
who bad conducted the survey, there were nineteen huge 13- 
inch mortars ready to hurl their ponderous, hissing globes into 
the doomed forts, and the fleet of war-steamers and gunboats 
waiting until the works should be somewhat weakened before 
making their attack. With all the advantages for concealment 
which have Ixsen mentioned, through which the men, feeling 
safe, could work coolly, and though firing over accurately-meas- 
ured ground, this bombardment by the mortar-boats was a 
somewhat uncertain business. At the distance of nearly two 
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miles, Fort Jackson, the principal object, presented but a small 
mark, and the currents of air shifting their direction and vary- 
ing in strength, affected the flight of the bombs, so that it was 
not certain that the charge and the aim which sent one shell 
into the fort would cause the next to fall in the same place. If 
a calculation was made for the pressure of the wind, then it 
might be that the force thus exerted on the shell in its passage 
might be more or less than was estimated, and it might for this 
reason fall wide of the mark. 

The schooners which were moored behind the wood afforded 
no opportunity for a direct aim, and the mortars were guided 
by some intermediate object, often fixed to the masthead of the 
vessel, in the true line of fire. Besides this, the fuses were so 
imperfect that it was difficult to time them, and many burst in 
the air ; and when the shells were fired without cutting the 
fuses, they would sink sometimes twenty feet into the soft 
ground on which the forts stood, and in their explosion, at that 
depth, did little harm, though they shook the ground like a 
small earthquake, serving somewhat, perhaps, the purpose of 
demoralizing the garrison. Under such circumstances, it is 
remarkable that so much was effected by the shells from the 
mortars, and the damage done shows the skill and science with 
which this part of the attack was conducted. On the first day 
the schooners fired more than fourteen hundred shells, and the 
firing was said to be more accurate than on the subsequent 
days. Considering the manner in which the mortar-boats were 
concealed, the fire from the forts was well directed. At mid- 
day, after opening the attack, the division on the north shore 
was in so much danger from the rapid and accurate fire, that it 
was thought prudent to move some of them. The leading 
schooner was struck by a 120-pound shell, which crashed 
through her cabin and injured the magazine, and another 
had received a 10-inch shot near the w f ater-line. They were 
moved about two hundred yards astern, and thus thrown out 
of range, a fact w hich the gunners at the fort did not discover 
for several hours. 

At 5 o’clock that evening a fire was seen burning in the 
fort, and it was afterw ard ascertained that this was the citadel 
in flames, that the clothing of the troops and the commissary 
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stores were destroyed, and great alarm was felt by the garrison 
on account of the danger to the magazine. It was afterward 
thought that if these facts had been known at the time, and the 
tiring had l>een continued during the night, the forts might 
have l>een compelled to surrender. As it was, ignorant of the 
extent of damage done, and knowing that his men greatly 
needed food and rest, Admiral Porter, a little after sunset, 
gave the order to cease firing. Such had been the accuracy of 
the aim from the forts, that it was thought proper to remove 
the six schooners from the north shore and place them also 
behind the screen of the Wit of woodland. At 2 o'clock in 
the morning of the second day this was done, and the rebels 
encouraged themselves with the belief that they had Wen sunk. 

The rebels bad neglected nothing which ingenuity could 
devise for the security of the forts and the destruction of a 
hostile licet. The armament of the fortifications was a very 
formidable one, consisting of some heavy rifles and 10-inch 
columhmds, besides the more common guns for such forts. In 
addition to this, there were thirteen armed steamers, the steam- 
bat ter v Lniisiana, mounting sixteen heavy guns, and the ram 
Manassas There was also a very strong barrier thrown across 
the river at point-blank range from the forts. This was formed 
of a boom made of timber, nearly three feet square, locked 
firmly together ; and then an immense iron chain, supported by 
eight bulks of schooners moored, was stretched across the chan- 
nel. These schooners had each a long spar trailing astern, so 
that no boat could pass from one bulk to another without 
going down around the end of the spar and then up against 
the sw ift current. Not satisfied with these defences, they had 
made extensive preparations for sending fire-ships down among 
our vessels, ami seemed confident that they should thus destroy 
the fleet. From the pertinacity w ith which these experiments 
were made, it w as clear that the rebels were very unwilling to 
believe that they could not succeed. 

The first fire-raft sent down had certainly an unpleasant 
aspect. Some forty vessels were lying, without much regard 
to order, in the sw ift current of the Mississippi, where it was 
not very easy to shift the position, and an immense body of 
flame, that lighted up the river, the shores, and the sky, moving 
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swiftly clown among them. It was a flat-boat, one hundred 
and fifty feet long, fifty feet broad, and eight feet deep. This 
was filled with pitch-pine knots and rosin. It was certainly 
pardonable if even brave men felt anxious as they saw this huge 
mass of fire sweeping right toward them, hissing, crackling, 
roaring, and lifting its flashing columns far higher than the 
loftiest deck, swaying from side to side in the air-currents, as 
if it would sweep the breadth of the river in its course. Guided 
by the invisible hand, it kept very nearly the centre of the 
stream as it neared the squadron, and by watchful effort each 
vessel was enabled to give it room as it passed, and, after a 
few almost breathless moments, loud cheers from the ships an- 
nounced that the peril was over, and soon the dangerous visitor 
grounded below the fleet and burned harmlessly away. 

Preparations were at once made to deal more securely with 
this method of attack. A whole fleet of small boats was sup- 
plied with grappling-irons, axes, and buckets, with which to 
meet the next floating conflagration. One of the steamers also 
prepared hose, to act as a fire-engine. About half-past eleven 
o’clock that same night a pillar of fire was seen coming down. 
80 soon as it was in reach, the steamer dashed into it, scattering 
in every direction flames, sparks, and burning brands, and then 
turned upon it three streams from her hose, and then the fleet 
of boats shooting alongside grappled it and soon towed it ashore. 
These two experiments dissipated effectually the fear of the fire- 
rafts; and though the rebels, as if in desperation, continued to 
send them down, they only excited the jeers of the sailors. 

The fire of the mortars was often so rapid that several shells 
would be in the air at once. O11 the third day, at evening, the 
Itasca and Pinola made an attempt to break the chain and 
blow up the hulks with a torpedo. The chain was broken, but 
the torpedo failed to explode. On the fourth day a large fire- 
raft was sent down, but it was towed ashore, and so rendered 
harmless. On that day a rebel supply-steamer was blown up 
at* the forts. On the fifth day a singular accident occurred on 
board the flag-ship. Her cable was caught by a sunken floating 
wreck, which dragged her down-stream, and ran out her chain- 
cable with fearful velocity. Some seven hundred feet of the 
cable were run out before the capstan could be stopped, and in 
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doing this several men were severely injured. It was with 
great difficulty that the vessels could l>e kept apart in the rapid 
and shifting current, and several serious accidents occurred/ 
Many cables and anchors were lost, and some spars, masts, anil 
rigging were torn away by collisions. The Miami lost her 
mainmast, and four other men were killed in this way. 

On the tifth day the sixty rods in width of dense wood did 
not entirely protect the mortar-bouts. The rebel gunnel's caught 
sight of the masts of one of t lie large steamers above the trees, 
and directed their shot by them for a time, and not without 
effect. The severity and rapidity of the fire may be estimated 
from the fact that in ninety minutes one hundred and twenty- 
five hhot and shell fell among and around the vessels, not doing 
mu *h damage, however, beyond cutting tip rigging and spars. 

So far as could be known from observation of the works, or 
any opinion could be formed from the well-sustained fire of the 
rebels, it did m*t appear that any serious damage had been done 
to the forts, and nearly all felt much discouragement at the pros- 
pect of reducing them or o{’ inflicting any serious injury, dust at 
this time, however, a deserter presented himself from Fort Jack- 
son, and represented that it was nearly demolished, and that 
the garrison was quite dispirited. This renewed the confidence 
of the officers and men, and they began the work with fresh 
energy and hope. After six days spent in this manner, it was 
decided that the squadron should attempt the passage of the 
forts. The condition of the works at the close* of the bombard- 
ment is so differently stated, by even eye-witnesses, that it is 
very difficult to form an opinion. Some believe that no serious 
damage was done by the shells, or none which impaired the 
fighting power of the forts; others seem to think that Fort 
Jackson was nearly demolished. 

Such being the case, perhaps the historian can do no bettor 
than present an official statement of one who visited Fort Jack- 
sou after the passage of the squadron. Immediately after the 
surrender of the forts Admiral Porter visited them, and gives 
the following official statement of what lie saw : 

.... My next step was to visit Forts Jackson and St Philip. 
Never in my life did 1 witness such a scene of desolation and wreck as 
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the former presented — it was ploughed up by the 13-inch mortars, the 
bombs had set fire to and burnt out all the buildings in and around the 
fort ; casemates were crushed and were crumbling in, and the only thing 
that saved them were the sand-bags that had been sent from New Or- 
leans during the bombardment ; and when they began to feel the effects 
of the mortars, when the communication was cut oft’ between them 
and the city, this resource of sand-bags could avail them no longer. It 
was useless for them to hold out : a day’s bombardment would have 
finished them ; they had no means of repairing damages ; the levee had 
been cut by the 13-inch bombs in over a hundred places ; and the water 
had entered the casemates, making it very uncomfortable, if not impos- 
sible, to live there any longer. It was the only place the men had to fly 
to out of reach of the bombs. The drawbridge over the moat had been 
broken all to pieces, and all the causeways leading from the fort were 
cut and blown up with bomb-shells, so that it must have been impossible 
to walk there or carry on any operations with any degree of safety. The 
magazine seems to have been much endangered, explosions having taken 
place at the door itself, all the cotton-bags and protections having been 
blown away from before the magazine door. Eleven guns were dis- 
mounted during the bombardment, some of which Avere remounted 
again and used upon us. The walls were cracked and broken in many 
places, and wo could scarcely step without treading into a hole made 
by a bomb-shell ; the accuracy of the fire is, perhaps, the best? ever seen 
in mortar practice ; it seems to have entirely demoralized the men and 
astonished the officers. A water-battery, containing six very heavy 
guns, and which annoyed us at times very much, was filled with the 
marks of the bombs no less than one hundred and seventy having fallen 
into it, smashing in the magazine, and driving the people out of it. On 
the night of the passage of the ships, this battery was completely si- 
lenced, so many bombs fell into it and burst over it. It had one gun 
in it, the largest I have ever seen, made at the Tredegar Works. I 
would not pretend to say how many bombs fell in the ditches around 
the works, but soldiers in the forts say about three thousand ; many 
burst over the works, scattering the pieces of shell all around. The 
enemy admit hut fourteen killed and thirty-nine wounded by the bom- 
bardment, which is likely the case, as we found but fourteen fresh graves, 
and the men mostly stayed in the casemates, which were three inches 
deep with water and very uncomfortable. Many remarkable escapes 
and incidents were related to us as having happened during the bom- 
bardment Colonel Higgins stated an instance w ? here a man was buried 
deep in the earth, by a bomb striking him between the shoulders, and 
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directly afterward another bomb exploded in the same place, aud threw 
the corpse high in the air. All the boats and scows around the ditches 
and near the landing were sunk by bombs ; and when we took posses* 
sion, the only way they had to get in and out of the fort to the landing 
was by one small boat to ferry them across. All the lumber, shingles, 
and bricks used in building or repairs was scattered about in confusion 
and burnt up, and every amount of discomfort that man could bear 
seemed to have been showered upon those poor deluded wretches. 

I was so much struck with the deserted appearance of what was 
once a most beautiful spot, that I ordered Mr. Gerdes and his assistants 
on the Coast Survey to make me an accurate plan of all the works, de- 
noting every bomb that fell, and (as near as possible) the injury the fort 
had sustained, every distance being accurately measured by tape-line 
and compass, and the comparative size of fractures noted. The work 
lias been executed with great zeal and accuracy, though it will only give 
a faint idea of the bombs that fell about the fort ; many are lost sight 
of in the water, which has been let in by the cut levees ; many burst 
over the fort ; but enough have been marked to indicate the wonderful 
precision of fire and the endurance of the forts. Had the ground boon 
hard instead of being soft mud, the first day’s bombardment would have 
blown Fort Jackson into atoms; as it is, it is very much injured, and 
will require thorough repair before it can bo made habitable. 

Fort St. Philip received very little damage from our bombs, having 
fired at it with only one mortar, and that for the purpose of silencing a 
heavy rifled gun which annoyed us very much ; wc were fortunate 
enough to strike it in the middle and break it in two, and had not 
much more annoyance from that fort ; two guns were capsize! by a 
bomb at one time, but without injuring them ; they were soon replaced; 
some trifling damage was done to the works, though nothing to affect 
the efficiency of the batteries; it was from Fort St. Philip that our ships 
suffered most, the men and ofliceis there having had, comparatively, an 
easy time of it. 

It was finally determined to attempt the passage of the forts 
on the morning of the 24th of April, a day hereafter to be 
memorable in the history of our country. The following is 
the now famous and characteristic general order of Admiral 
Farragut : 

You will prepare your ship for service in the Mississippi River m the 
following manner : 
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Send down the top-gallant masts. Rig in the flying jib-boom, and 
land all the spars and rigging, except what are necessary for the three 
topsails, foresail, jib, and spanker.' Trice up to the topmast stays or 
land the whiskers, and bring all the rigging into the bowsprit, so that 
there shall be nothing in the range of the direct fire ahead. 

Make arrangements, if possible, to mount one or two guns on the 
poop and top-gallant forecastle ; in other words, be prepared to use as 
many guns as possible ahead and astern, to protect yourself against the 
enemy’s gunboats and batteries, bearing in mind that you will always 
have to ride head to the current, and can only avail yourself of the sheer 
of the helm to point a broadside gun more than three points forward of 
the beam. 

Have a kedge in the mizzen chains (or any convenient place) on the 
quarter, with a hawser bent and leading through in the stern chock, 
ready for any emergency ; also grapnels in the boats, ready to book on 
to, and to tow off, fire-ships. Trim your vessel a few inches by the 
head, so that if she touches the bottom she will not swing head down 
the river. Put your boat howitzers in the fore-maintops, on the boat 
carriages, and secure them for firing abeam, etc. Should any injury 
occur to the machinery of the ship, making it necessary to drop down 
the river, you will back and fill down under sail, or you can drop your 
anchor and drift down, but in no case attempt to turn the ship’s head 
down-stream. You will have a spare hawser ready, and whSa ordered 
to take in tow your next astern do so, keeping the hawser slack so long 
as the ship can maintain her own position, having a care not to foul the 
propeller. 

No vessel must withdraw from battle, under any circumstances, with- 
out the consent of the flag-officer. You will sec that force and other 
pumps and engine hose are in good order, and men stationed by them, 
and your men will be drilled to the extinguishing of fire. 

Have light Jacob-ladders made to throw over the side for the use of 
the carpenters in stopping shot-holes, who are to be supplied with pieces 
of inch board lined with felt and ordinary nails, and see that the ports 
are marked in accordance with the “ordnance instructions” on the 
berth deck, to show the locality of the shot-hole. 

Have many tubs of water about the decks, both for the purpose of 
extinguishing fire and for drinking. Have a heavy kedge in the port 
main-chains, and a whip on the main-yard, ready to run it up and let 
fall on the deck of any vessel you may run alongside of, m order to se- 
cure her for boarding. 

You will be c^ful to have lanyards on the lever of the screw, so as 
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to secure the gun at the proper elevation, and prevent it from running 
down at each fire . T wish you to understand that the day ia at hand 
when you will he called upon to meet the enemy in the worst form for 
our profession. You must be prepared to execute all those duties to 
which you have been so long trained in the Navy without having the 
opport unity of practising. I expect every vessel’s crew to be well exor- 
cised at their guns, because it is required by the regulations of the ser- 
vice, and it is usually the first object of our attention ; but they mugt 
he equally well trained for stopping shot-holes and extinguishing fire. 
Ilot and cold shot will, no doubt, bo freely dealt to us, and there must 
be stout hearts and quick hands to extinguish the one and stop the 
holes of the other. 

I shall expect the most prompt attention to signals and verbal orders, 
either from myself or the captain of the fleet, who, it will be understood, 
in all cases acts by my authority. I). <r. Fariiagut, 

Flag- Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 

The preparations for t lie great fight under this order em- 
brace some interesting incidents. Some of these, however, date 
back of the order itself. From the description already given 
of the rebel defences, it will be readily seen that the forts could 
not be captured, or even passed, except by a most desperato 
tight. Indeed, judging from all men's past experience in war, 
it seemed, to most, nearly certain that the one hundred guns of 
the forts, the thirteen armed steamers, and the two iron-clad 
rams, would stop ami destroy the fleet. The rebels felt very 
little apprehension in regard to the result ; for, although the 
tiring from the mortars had been steady, rapid, and accurate, 
and though nearly every thing which such enormous shells 
could destroy was more or less injured, and the garrison sub- 
jected to all forms of discomfort, yet few of the casemates were 
seriously shattered, and most of the guns could still be used, as 
was fully shown during tlie battle. The most anxious thought 
was therefore given by all the officers to such preparations for 
the fierce struggle as might best secure the vessels and the men. 
No possible device seerns to have been left untried; and, con- 
sidering the means at command, perhaps the ingenuity of man 
in such a ease was never shown in a more interesting manner. 
Each commander, with his officers, vied in honorable emulation 
with all the rest in the effort to make his ship secure. 
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Here, the engineer of the Richmond, Mr. Moore, suggested 
that novel form of iron - cladding , made by seizing the iron 
sheet-cables, up and down on the sides of the vessel opposite 
the engines. “ It at once commended itself to the judgment of 
all, and was adopted,” says Admiral Farragut, “by all the ves- 
sels except the Mississippi, when a framew r ork was built in the 
coal-bunkers, in which the heavy chain of the Colorado was 
placed, the coal in the squadron not being sufficient to fill the 
bunkers.” This plan of defence caused aftenvard much dis- 
cussion and great indignation among the rebels and their friends 
in Europe, when used by the Kearsarge to protect her machinery 
in her fight w ith the Alabama. The pirate Semmes undertook 
to cover the mortification of his defeat and running away, by 
asserting that the Kearsarge was a disguised iron-clad ; a state- 
ment which his English admirers, as deeply mortified as he Avas, 
were very anxious to believe, and endeavored to show that 
the gallant Winslow had fought dishonorably with concealed 
weapons. 

It w T as a difficult work, requiring time and patience, to apply 
this extempore iron armor to the sides of the steamers. It 
Avas put on with tw r o layers, one over the other, and, of course, 
it w T as necessary to spike it on so firmly that the stroke of a shot 
would not tear it oft* and bring it all down into the Avater to- 
gether. After this was done, the machinery was still exposed 
to shot and shell that might come in forward or abaft, and 
each commander guarded against this as best he could with the 
means at his disposal. They used the hammocks, piled coal in 
vacant places, stow r ed in bags of ashes and of sand, and even 
bags of clothes ; in fact, they did every thing that human in- 
genuity could devise. Some placed hammocks along the bul- 
warks, and some made strong nettings of ropes, which were 
strung along the bulwarks and overhead to catch the flying 
splinters, and this last was the means of saving many lives, as, 
in general, as many are injured by splinters as are struck with 
shot. Commander James Alden thus speaks of this in his re- 
port : “ Much injury to the men, I am sure, was saved by a 
carefully prepared 4 splinter-netting.’ At one point between 
the guns the netting ay as forced out to its utmost tension, and 
large pieces of plank were thus prevented from sweeping the 
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deck, and perliaps destroying the men at the guns. I would 
therefore recommend, that in our future operations these simple 
life-preservers be adopted in the other ships of the fleet.” Still 
another device is thus described by Commander Alden, and is 
mentioned also in Admiral Farragut’s detailed account : u I 
must beg leave to call your attention to another simple and 
very effective expedient for obtaining light. The deck and 
gun-carriages were whitewashed fore and aft, and it was truly 
wonderful to note the difference. Where before all was dark- 
ness, now side-tackle, falls, handspikes, ammunition, and indeed 
every thing about the decks, was plainly visible by the contrast.” 
In some cases the commanders rubbed the river-mud over their 
vessels, that their hulls might be less distinctly seen. 

When all was ready, the admiral, with the prudent cure 
which is characteristic of the man, visited, in the afternoon 
previous to the battle, every ship in the squadron, that lie 
might learn from each commander whether his orders were 
perfectly understood, lie says in his letter: “ Every one ap- 
peared to understand his orders well, and all looked forward to 
the conflict with firmness but with anxiety, as it was to be in 
the night. 1 bad previoudy sent Captain Bell, with the petard- 
man, with Lieutenant-Commanding Crosby, in the Binola, and 
Lieutenant-Commanding Caldwell, in the Itasca, to break the 
chain which crossed the river. This duty was not thoroughly 
performed, in consequence of the failure to ignite the petards. 
Still it was a success, and, under the circumstances, , a highly 
meritorious one.” The chain was cast off from one of the hulks 
which swung in-shore, and thus an opening was made. The 
work was done under a severe fire, and with great danger of 
losing the vessel, the forts were so near. The manner in which 
this was performed is thus described by Lieutenant Caldwell : 

United States Steam Gunboat Itasca, ) 
Pilot Town, Mississippi Korea, April 24, 1862. f 

Sir : Agreeably to your instructions, I proceeded up the river, in 
the boat furnished from the Hartford, to make a final reconnoiasancc of 
the schooners on the west bank of the river, and a careful examination 
as to the chains that were originally stretched from them to the schoon- 
ers on the starboard side, one of which we ran on shore on the night of 
the 20th. I succeeded in reaching them after a long, fatiguing pull 
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against the current, without opposition or discovery, although we were 
directly in range between the forts and a fire lighted on the opposite 
shore to illuminate the reach across the river, and I could distinctly hear 
the voices of the rebels at Fort Jackson, as they were busily engaged in 
some outside work. I found two of the three schooners on shore, and 
the outside one riding head to the current, with a number of chains 
hanging from her bow. I passed ahead, leaving her fifty yards on the 
port hand, and dropped over a deep-sea lead, veering to twelve fathoms 
of line. We then lay on our oars and drifted down the stream, without 
feeling any obstructions. We found all the booms attached to the in- 
shore schooners, and a number of rafts in-shorc of them, aground ; the 
outside schooner was entirely clear. Returning, I stopped alongside of 
the outside schooner on the east bank, and dropped the lead over, with 
fifteen fathoms of line, floating by within twenty yards of her. 

Having satisfied myself fully, by these and other observations, that 
no obstructions whatever existed, and that the chains we slipped on the 
night of the 20th bad disarranged and almost destroyed the whole ap- 
paratus for preventing our passage up the river, and that the condition 
of things was precisely as I bad previously reported, and that the whole 
fleet could safely pass, I made with confidence and inexpressible satis- 
faction, on my return, our preconcerted signal that the channel was clear 
and every thing propitious for the advance of the fleet. 

The following general order was issued April 20tli, which 
explains the admiral's views, and gives the plan of attack : 

U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, Mississippi River, April 20, 1862. 

The flag-officer having heard all the opinions expressed by the dif- 
ferent commanders, is of the opinion that whatever is to he done will 
have to he done quickly, or we will he again reduced to a blockading 
squadron, without the means of carrying on the bombardment, as we 
have nearly expended all the shells and fuses and material for making 
cartridges. He has always entertained the same opinions which are ex- 
pressed by Commander Porter, that is, there are three modes of attack, 
and the question is, which is the one to be adopted ? His own opinion 
is, that a combination of two should be made, viz. : the forts should be 
run, and when a force is once above the forts to protect the troops, they 
should he landed at quarantine from the Gulf side by bringing them 
through the bayou, and then our forces should move up the river, mu- 
tually aiding each other as it can ho done to advantage. 

When, in the opinion of the flag-officer, the propitious time has ar« 
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rived, the signal will be made to weigh and advance to the conflict. If, 
in hi 3 opinion, at the time of arriving at the respective positions of the 
different divisions of the fleet, wo have the advantage, he will make the 
signal for close action, Xo. 8, and abide the result — conquer or to bo 
conquered, drop anchor or keep under way, as in bis opinion is best 

Unless the signal above mentioned is made, it will be understood 
that the first order of sailing will be formed after leaving Fort St. Philip, 
and we will proceed up the river in accordance with the original opinion 
expressed. 

The programme of the order of sailing accompanies this general 
order, and the commanders will hold themselves in readiness for the 
service as indicated. 


ORDER OF FLEET. 


2d DirUitw Gunboat Captain lid l commanding. 
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Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

IX G. Farragut, 

Flag-Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 


When the general plan of the attack was decided upon, it 
was deemed prudent first to ascertain from personal inspection 
whether the obstructions removed by Lieutenant Caldwell had 
been replaced by the enemy. On the night of the 23d of April 
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this officer was again sent up to the barrier. The moment he 
was discovered, the rebels began to sen^dr— " - °FP 0in ^ 
light fires along the shores, and then bnd 1 couUl 
Caldwell’s vessel. lie found the passage still clear, and re- 
ported to the admiral. The signal to get under way was made 
known to the officers by two ordinary red lights, which would 
not attract the attention of the enemy. 

At five minutes before 2 o’clock a. m., on the 24th of April, 
these lights were hung out, and the preparation for the dreadful 
work began. No commanding officer’s eye had been closed in 
sleep that night, for all knew the perilous nature of the work, 
and that the issue of the bloody day would depend very much, 
under God, upon the manner in which each could manage and 
tight his vessel in the night, in the swift currents of an unknown 
river, and in constant danger from each other as well as from 
their common foe. 

The plan of the battle was simple but judicious. The fleet 
was to proceed in two divisions, one of which was to direct its 
main attack upon Fort Jackson, and the other upon Fort St. 
Philip. At the same time the five steamers which belonged to 
the mortar-fleet were to move up within close rangeland throw 
grape and canister into the water-batteries of Fort Jackson, to 
silence, if possible, their guns while the fleet was passing. The 
mortars, for which accurate range had been obtained during the 
afternoon, were to fire as rapidly as possible while the ships 
were in range of the forts. 

It was a still, dark night, and a slight haze partly obscured 
the river. The moment the signal appeared, for which all eyes 
were watching, the usual bustle of getting under way was heard 
throughout the fleet ; yet every sound was a subdued one, and 
they rose, wheif mingled, only like a muffled murmur, instead of 
the common clear tramp of feet, and ring of outspoken voices. All 
were anxious to conceal the first movements from the rebels ; 
and therefore the chain-cables seemed to grate along the hawse- 
holes more harshly than usual, and the click of the capstan 
pawk appeared louder as the men with careful step went slowly 
rouira. It is always somewhat difficult to weigh anchor and 
get safely under way in the swift current of the Mississippi, 
where the vessel is’ liable to be drifted ashore or out of her 
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course before she gets steerage way, and one can readily under- 
stand what care and skill were required to get all the vessels 
securely in motion au l i< ' the darkness of the night, and when 
silence was for a time s. important. They were anchored with- 
out much regard to order, and the danger of fouling each other 
was exceedingly great ; for even in the daytime many serious 
accidents had occurred from this cause. It reflects great credit 
upon the seamanship of our officers and the efficiency of the 
men, that the work was done so quietly and so well. Such, 
however, was the trouble in raising and securing the anchors 
of the Pensacola, that it was half-past 3 o’clock a. m. before all 
were under w ay. 

The five steamers attached to the mortar-fleet, one the 
Harriet, Lane, bearing the division flag of Commander Porter, 
ranged close in shore, ready to move up, and the mortars that 
had sent one bomb per minute during the day were ready for 
a more rapid fire. The Cayuga, Ijeutcnaut-Coinrnandor Har- 
rison, hearing the division flag of Captain Bailey, then moved 
on, leading the first division of the gunboats. All then went 
rapidly forward. The Cayuga had just passed the barrier 
wdien she was discovered. Forts St. Philip and Jackson opened 
their batteries. The shores were lighted tip with fires ; fire-rafts 
were kindled ; the leading vessels of the fleet replied to the forts ; 
the mortar-schooners sent at once a shower of bombs, darting 
above the ships their arches of fire, and plunging into the rebel 
works; the mortar-steamers sent into the water-batteries their 
storm of grape and canister, sweeping the rnen from the guns, 
and thus the most fearful naval battle of the age began. 

To describe such a scene, so as to give any adequate con- 
ception of its grandeur or its horrors, is simply impossible. No 
mortal eye saw it as a whole, wrapped as it was in the pitchy, 
suffocating cloud of battle. No one beheld more than was 
caught by momentary glimpses of the scene by the flash of 
the guns. Little could be heard but the roar of distant bat- 
teries, the crash of the nearer broadside, the dull, shuddering 
explosion of bombs, tlie stroke of shot, and the crashing of 
shattered planks and timbers. The attention of each offiqff was 
necessarily absorbed in caring for his own ship, and he could 
take little note of what was passing around him, beyond what 
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was necessary in tho performance of Lis own special duties. 
Besides, in sucL an awful 6cene, principal events only make 
permanent impressions on the memory. In such a case, the his- 
torian can only avail himself of the separate statements of the 
witnesses, and compose a pen-picture as best he can, with the 
painful consciousness that it must be imperfect as a whole, and 
even erroneous in some of its details. The best that a candid 
man can hope to do is to present a description which shall not 
contradict essential truth. 

In a few minutes after the ships had passed tlie barrier the 
fire became general, and, as the morning was calm, the smoke 
settled down so densely over the river and the shores, that noth- 
ing could be seen except in the fitful glow of the artillery, and 
both on board the ships and in the forts they aimed only by the 
flash of each other’s guns ; and when the rebel gunboats became 
engaged, it was very difficult for either party to distinguish 
friend from foe. If, on the one hand, it is astonishing that the 
fleet* could escape destruction from the one hundred guns of 
the forts and the rebel gunboats and rams, on the other it 
seems a marvellous thing that the rebel gunners, under the ter- 
rible tempest of fire aimed where they stood, could' have in- 
flicted such serious damage upon vessels rushing past in the 
darkness. Every instant one of the huge bombs came down 
with a roar upon some part of the works ; there was no pause 
in the death-hail of grape and canister that poured into the 
water-batteries from Porter’s mortar-fleet ; and the broadsides 
of the ships and gunboats swept the parapets and embrasures 
of the forts as they were passing. When, and how, the rebel 
artillerists fired so as to strike the fleet one hundred and sixty- 
three times, is certainly a wonder. Perhaps the clearest idea 
will be formed of this fight by observing first the progress of 
some of the principal ships. 

The Cayuga, a gunboat of about five hundred tons, led the 
advance. She was commanded by Harrison, and was armed 
with one 11-inch Dahlgren gun, one 20-pounder rifle, one 
smaller rifle, and two 21-pounder howitzers. As already stated, 
she wis opened upon by both forts soon after passing the bar- 
rier. As she started at the signal, she was quite in advance 
of the other ships. The guns of the forts and their water-bat- 
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fceries thus had an opportunity of playing upon this small vessel 
before the smoke was so dense as completely to veil her. It is 
no wonder that she was struck, as her commander states, “ from 
stem to stern.’ 5 It is astonishing that she was not sunk outright 
between the forts. She pressed bravely on, though struck almost 
every moment, and not able to bring a gun to bear in reply, and 
yet with no fatal injury, and with her machinery unharmed. 
Steaming right on through the heavy cross-fire, she was at 
length close up with St. Philip, and with a will the men opened 
with grape and canister, pressing still on, and in a few minutes 
she had passed beyond the line of fire from the forts, only to 
meet a more formidable foe — the fleet of rebel gunboats. She 
had passed so far ahead that not a supporting ship was in sight. 
The tbrts were between her and her friends, and thirteen gun- 
boats before and around her — an unpleasant prospect. Three 
of these gunboats at once dashed at her, with the intention to 
run her down and board her. One steered for the starboard 
bow, one came on astern, and one rushed at her starboard side 
amidships. On this last one the 11-inch Dahlgrcn was trained, 
and held on her as she founc. The gunner, with lanyard in 
hand, waited till she was within thirty yards, and fired. In- 
stantly she sheered off, ran in-shore, and in a few minutes more 
was wrapped in flames. Before the one on the how could touch 
the Cayuga, she was met and driven hack by the Parrott rifle 
on the forecastle, while the crew was formed to repel hoarders 
from the third steamer, then close on the stern. As Captain 
Bailey stated in his report, “this was hot work.” 

At this critical moment, however, assistance came. Captain 
Boggs, on the Varuna, and Captain Lee, on the Oneida, came 
dashing up, and the Cayuga was relieved. The work of the 
Oneida, and the loss of the Varuna, will be described elsewhere. 
The Cayuga, delivered from this gallant but unequal fight, 
struck by forty-two shot, shattered in hull and rigging, but 
with her machinery still uninjured, passed bravely on up the 
river to engage next morning in another serious battle. Her 
masts were already so shattered as to be unfit for further ser- 
vice, the carriage of the 11 -inch Dahlgren was struck, and the 
smoke-stack was riddled, hut she could fight still. 

Leaving for a time the Cayuga, we will follow the Varuna 
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and Oneida. The Vanina was a converted merchant-steamer, 
and by no means as stanch and strong as the vessels built for 
the Navy, and could not, therefore, resist as well, either shot 
or the stroke of a ram. She was pressed forward steadily up to 
the forts without receiving serious injury, and although she was 
hit several times, not a man had been wounded up to the time 
of passing the forts. When abreast of the rebel works, she, 
like the rest, fired grape and canister as she passed. She had 
no sooner cleared the line of fire from the forts, than she found 
herself in the midst of the rebel gunboats. The order was then 
given to work the batteries on both sides of the ship, and to 
load with grape. The guns were given the extreme lateral 
train forward, and fired as the enemy’s gunboats came in range 
on either side, while at the same time the forward and after 
pivot-guns were also rapidly fired. Very soon, however, they 
found they were getting beyond the range of grape, and then 
loaded with 5-second shells. Among the first of these shells fired, 
one struck a rebel gunboat, and bursting, carried away the port 
wheelhousc and exploded her boiler, leaving her a wreck. Soon 
after, three more were set on fire by the shells, and they were 
run ashore and the work of destruction was going swiftly on 
when a rebel steamer with an iron bow headed for the Varuna. 

This steamer was carrying at the time but a small amount 
of steam, and the rebel ram soon came lip with her and struck 
her twice heavily, once abreast the mainmast, and again oppo- 
site the smoke-stack. At the second blow, the Varuna was 
ready, and gave him the whole starboard broadside, sweeping 
his deck, ns was afterward known, of nearly every thing alive. 
Before striking, the rebel fired his forward gun, a rifled 32- 
pounder, raking the Varuna’s deck, killing three men and 
wounding several more. The blow which he gave was also a 
severe one. They had hardly recovered from this shock when 
the shattered Varuna was again struck by the Stonewall Jack- 
son on the port-quarter, and this blow was so damaging that 
it was seen the vessel could not be kept afloat. Still the 
Varuna, sinking though she was, kept up her fire on these two 
enemies so long as her guns were above water. She was run 
ashore and allowed to sink as a last resort, and the crew and 
tho wounded were all rescued by the assistance of other vessels 
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then near. The two adversaries of the Varan a which gave her 
the fatal wounds were themselves driven on shore and burned, 
after fearful slaughter lmd been made with their crews. The 
gallant Boggs fought his ship until she was nearly buried be- 
neath the waves, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the loss of his vessel was amply avenged. 

In fifteen minutes after this gunboat was struck she was 
on the bottom, with only her top-gallant forecastle out of the 
water. There was at first some disposition to misrepresent the 
loss of the Varuna, and to censure Commander Boggs, hut so 
soon as the facts were known he was not only acquitted of all 
Manic, but was commended for his courage and daring. He 
dealt destruction in no stinted measure to the rebels, and fought 
as long as his ship would float. 

In this part of the battle the Oneida also bore an important 
part. The Cayuga, Oneida, and Varuna being the first, second, 
and third ships in the first division of gunboats, the Oneida 
was instructed to pass up on the Fort St, Philip side, and not 
to fire her port battery, lest she might endanger our own ves- 
sels. Her port battery was therefore shifted to the starboard 
side, and on that side also the pivot-gun was trained. The 
moment the point, a mile and a half below Fort Jackson, was 
passed, both forts began to tire with their long-range guns. 
The proposed order of battle could not well be preserved in the 
darkness and the confusion of the fight. Just above the barrier 
the Oneida came up with the Mississippi, which, for a few mo- 
ments, was almost at a stand, on the Fort St. Philip side, firing 
her port battery at Fort Jackson; but the current caught her 
on the starboard bow and she shot over toward Fort St. Philip. 
The Varuna, whose station was astern, came up at this moment 
on the port side, and thus the line was broken. The Oneida 
struck, at the same time, a strong eddy, in which she passed 
swiftly close under the guns of Fort St. Philip, so near that the 
sparks from the battery almost came upon her deck. Here, 
at this close range, she fired, as rapidly as possible, balls from 
her two rifles, grape and canister from the forward 32-pound- 
ers, and slirapnel from the two 11-inch pivot-guns, passing the 
whole line of the works. Her nearness to the batteries saved 
her from destruction. The rebels mistook her distance in the 
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their guns were pointed too high, and their shot 


^ passed over. 

i Like the Cayuga and Yaruna, the Oneida encountered the 
^gunboats of the enemy upon passing beyond the line of fire 
from the forts. These gunboats, before the battle, had been 
tied to the bank above Fort St. Philip, and darkness and smoke 
hid all objects, except as they might be seen an instant by the 
flash of the guns. By one of these flashes, a dark, low, strange- 
looking object was seen gliding swiftly down on the port side, 
too low, and too near to be reached by her guns. In a moment 
it vanished silently in the darkness down the river. This was 
the ram Manassas, dashing down among our ships, aiming, as 
it afterward appeared, at our largest vessels. In a moment 
more a rebel steamer came on, running across the Oneida’s 
bow, not having discovered her in the darkness. "With a full 
head of steam, the Oneida struck her, and cut her, with a loud 
crash, down to the water. The sudden meeting was over in a 
moment. The shattered rebel drifted away sinking, and the 
Oneida passed on, firing now right and left into the enemy’s 
boats. In the gray of the morning the Oneida was close to the 
Cayuga, whose passage above the forts has already 4>een de- 
scribed. Here it was found that the Yaruna was somewhere 
ahead, and that the rebels were trying to board her. Steaming 
rapidly, the Yaruna was soon discovered ashore. As already 
mentioned, the two steamers that had attacked her were crip- 
pled, and endeavored to escape, but were driven ashore and 
destroyed. As before stated, the Yaruna, after her gallant 
fight, went down herself, but she first made sad havoc with 
her enemies. 

The passage of the Mississippi, one of the largest steamers 
in the squadron, was also attended by more than the usual ex- 
citement and peril of battle. She was commanded by Melane- 
ton Smith, afterward promoted to the rank of commodore for 
his gallant service on this and other occasions. She was the 
second ship in the second division, following the Pensacola. 
Soon after passing the barrier, the Mississippi was brought into 
the very centre of the fearful fight. The order of the advance 
was already broken up in the darkness and by the currents, and 
the frequent necessity of sheering or backing to prevent run- 
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Ring into each other, or to avoid the fire-rafts. Steamers were 
endeavoring to follow their leaders, or to determine their position 
by the gleam of the guns, ami pointing their own by the flashes 
from the forts. Some of the gunboats had gone ahead of even 
the flag-ship, and were pressing on as best they could. The 
forts had the fleet at short range, and the rebel gunnel’s were 
working bravely, considering the terrific tempest that was pour- 
ing upon them — bombs from the mortars, and shot and shell, 
grape, canister, and shrapnel from the broadsides of the fleet 
and lrom the howitzers in the tops. 

Shot after shot went crashing through and through the Mis- 
sissippi’s sides, making her appear like a ruin, but inflicting no 
vital injury, and yet disabling the machinery somewhat by dam- 
aging one of the hearings of a shaft. The mizzenmast was also 
shattered by a shot which went through twelve feet above the 
deck. Eight shot went entirely through the ship. The smoke 
became so thick that the flash of guns only made a momentary 
glare, without revealing even near objects, and burning gunboats 
floating down made only a lurid spot in the dense black cloud 
that shook without parting, at the roar of broadsides. As the 
noble old ship was staggering with her injured machinery, she 
lelt a shock, such as neither shot nor shell' could give, that 
started the crew from their feet, and sent a grinding shudder 
through all her timbers. The ram Manassas had struck her on 
the port-quarter, gouging out her planking below the water-line 
with an ugly gash seven feet long and four inches deep, and 
shaving off fifty copper holts. Had the cut been only a trifle 
deeper, the Mississippi, in a few minutes, would have been at 
the bottom of the river. The ram passed on down the river, 
striking the Brooklyn and one other vessel as she went, and the 
Mississippi continued on her course. Soon after passing the 
line of the fire of the forts, she encountered a rebel steamer. 
The forward guns were fired into her as she came within ran^e. 
and then the after-division as she was passing by, and though 
Captain Smith did not assert in his report that he sunk her, 
the fact was that she was seen no more. 

It was daylight when the Mississippi had passed beyond 
the forts and through the gunboats, and then the Manassas 
was seen coming up the river fc; nearly in the middle of the 
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stream. The flag-ship was near, and Captain Smith hailed her 
and asked permission to attack the ram. It was given, and the 
Mississippi started down the stream with all the speed her dam- 
aged machinery would bear, intending to run her adversary 
down. The ram, fearing to meet the blow, sheered in-shore. 
Captain Smith, then seeing that he could capture her without 
a collision, passed her and rounded to below her, while she 
grounded on the bank, and the crew, escaping through her port, 
disappeared in the bushes, while a white flag was flying, and 
therefore they were not fired upon. The commander of the Mis- 
sissippi then sent out his boats with an engineer to take posses- 
sion. They found her engine still in motion, and were about to 
attach a hawser to tow her away. Just at that moment a burn- 
ing steamboat came drifting down, and fearing that he should be 
struck, as he would have been had he remained, Captain Smith 
recalled his boats, and ordered the Manassas to be set on fire, 
and then, to make her destruction sure, he riddled her with * 
shot as she lay. The burning steamer struck the ram as she 
passed, swung her round, and pushed her off into deep water, 
and they both, in flames, drifted away. The Manassas soon 
after blew up and sank. \ 

From the damage inflicted upon the Mississippi by this sin- 
gle stroke of the Manassas, it was shown that this novel craft 
was a very formidable antagonist for a wooden ship, though so 
quickly demolished by Captain Smith, and the service done by 
him in destroying her was greater than was at first supposed. 
The heavy war-steamer made a very narrow escape when struck 
but once by the armored prow of the ram. The Brooklyn also, 
one of our largest sloops, was in no small danger, and was saved 
by her chain-armor. In the darkness the Brooklyn camQ so 
close to the Manassas before she was discovered, that the ram 
was unable to get up speed before striking. As it -was, however, 
with only half a blow, the iron bow crushed in three planks in 
the Brooklyn’s side, just abaft the mainmast, driving the links 
of the chain deep into her side. The first reports of the officers 
of the ship represented the damage as slight, but afterward, 
when the carpenters made a survey of the ship, they reported 
it as a serious injury. It was well for the fleet that the career 
of the Manassas was thus ended by the Mississippi. 
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Tlie Brooklyn bore an important part in the fight, and suf- 
fered very severely. Her place in the line was right astern of 
the Hartford, blit she soon lost sight of the flag-ship in the dark- 
ness and blinding smoke, and could only follow what was 
supposed to be the line of the Hartford’s fire. Captain Cra- 
ven suddenly found his vessel running over one of the hulks 
and rafts that bore up the chain which had been stretched 
across the river. Entangled with these, the ship fell off from 
her course, swung athwart the river, and her bow struck the 
shore. While in this position, she received a fire from Fort St. 
Philip which cut her up severely. Scarcely had the Brooklyn’s 
Lead been turned up-stream once more, when she was struck 
as just related, by the Manassas, “ feebly,” as Captain Craven 
then thought — “seriously,” as the examining carpenters after- 
ward reported. There seems to have been but one opening in 
the iron side of the ram, a port-hole closed by an iron shutter. 
Here her one gun was mounted. As she approached the 
Brooklyn this was open, and when at the distance of only ten 
feet, she tired directly toward the smoke-stack of the Brooklyn, 
aiming evidently at the steam-drum. The shot entered five 
feet above the water-line, and lodged in the sand-hags which 
had been piled around the steam-drum. It >vas a narrow es- 
cape. A few moments after this, and while the ship was under 
a raking tire from Fort Jackson, and suffering severely, a large 
rebel steamer, a three-masted propeller, came on, parting the 
smoke and the darkness, close at hand, and opened her fire. 
The guns of the port broadside were trained on her, and the 
ship was held steady until the rebel was within fifty yards. 
At that distance, the whole broadside, eleven 5-second 9-inch 
shells, was hurled into her almost simultaneously. There was 
a crash which sounded like an echo from the guns, shells ex- 
ploded in her sides and on her decks ; flames burst out a mo- 
ment after, and the flaming, shattered wreck drifted helplessly 
away. Groping his way in the dark, sometimes through and 
then under the heavy cloud of smoke, the gallant Craven 
pushed on till he found himself right abreast of St. Philip, and 
so close on shore that the leadsman on the starboard chains 
cried out, “ Only thirteen feet, sir ! ” What was done by the 
Brooklyn while in that position is thus stated by her com- 
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mander : “ As we could bring all our guns to bear for a few brief 
moments, wc poured in grape and canister, and I had the satis- 
faction of completely silencing that work before I left it — my 
men in the tops witnessing* in the flashes of their bursting 
shrapnels, the enemy running like sheep for more comfortable 
quarters. After passing the forts, we engaged several of the 
enemy’s gunboats, and being at short range, generally from 
sixty to a hundred yards, the effects of the broadsides must 
have been terrific. The ship was under fire about an hour 
and a half. We lost eight men killed, and had twenty -six 
wounded, and our damages from the enemy’s shot and shell are 
severe.” 

But the central figure in the great battle was, of course, the 
flag-ship, the now historic Hartford, a vessel which holds a place 
with Old Ironsides in the affections of the American people. 
Farragut has made his favorite ship as renowned as himself, and 
the Hartford will go down in history linked inseparably with 
his name. At half-past 3 o’clock, having been delayed by the 
difficulty which some of the vessels found in weighing anchor, 
the admiral, with three ensigns flying, led the way gallantly 
into that valley of fire and death. In ten minutesrboth forts 
opened their fire. The Hartford dashed on with her full speed 
for fifteen minutes without returning a shot, and then opened 
with her forward gun. Already the river was ploughed in fur- 
rows and dashed into jets and foam by the rush of shot and 
the bursting of shells ; portions of the rigging dangling loose 
and splintered spars marked the passage of balls, and blood 
and wounds and death began to appear upon her decks. At 
4 o’clock she opened her broadsides, and by this time the firing 
had become general from the fleet and the forts, from the 
steamers of the mortar-fleet, and from the mortar-schooners 
below. Thick darkness settled over all ; a cloud, denser and 
blacker than ever darkened the heavens in a thunder-storm, hid 
the forts, the shores, and even the river from sight, and the ships 
from each other, except as they were revealed for a moment by 
the blinding flashes of the guns. The fire-rafts that came drift- 
ing down did not light up the river, except in the earlier part 
of the battle ; they merely showed, by a dull glare, how thick 
the darkness was. The ram Manassas, low, black, almost in- 
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visible in the gloom, was gliding about like some huge water- 
monster, or demon rather, breathing fire, as he pushed before 
him the burning rafts. The powerful iron-clad Louisiana, lying 
above the forts, joined also in the fight with her heavy rifled 
guns. At a quarter past 4 o’clock, when the Hartford was a 
little above Fort Jackson, though not out of range of its guns, 
a fire-raft was discovered coming swiftly upon her port-quar- 
ter. As the vessel was sheered to avoid the raft, she grounded 
on a shoal, and then it was seen that the ram was behind the 
raft, pushing it on ; and on it came, and swung its long high 
sheet of flame right against the Hartford’s side, a moving wave 
of fire, stretching almost from stem to stern, rolling in at the 
port-holes, driving the men from the guns, surging up and over 
the bulwarks, and darting up her rigging. At the same time 
she was on fire from the enemy’s shells in the cabin, and both 
forts were hurling into her shot and shell as she lay apparently 
helpless for a few moments, and those who comprehended the 
situation felt that the Hartford was lost. Farragut and his 
brave associates did not for a moment lose their presence of 
mind in this terrible scene. Orders were given to reverse the 
engines, the men at the starboard batteries were kept at the 
guns as if nothing had happened, part of the crew were called 
to fire-quarters, the ship slowly bached off, was swung clear of 
the burning mass, the flames were extinguished, and the glo- 
rious old Hartford, almost supematurally delivered, marked her 
upward progress by the receding thunder of her guns. One 
other attempt was made upon her, which was still more briefly 
ended. A rebel steamer, apparently full of men, rushed at her 
as if to board, when a single shell from a gun under the charge 
of the marines, Captain Broome, blew her up, and she instantly 
disappeared. The ships soon after reached their anchorage- 
ground above the forts, and, the gunboats of the rebels having 
been mostly destroyed and the rest dispersed, the morning’s 
battle was closed. 

Having selected for special description some of the ves- 
sels whose passage of the forts was marked by unusual inci- 
dents, it is only just to other commanders who performed their 
duty with equal bravery, and whose vessels bore their due pro- 
portion of the heat and burden of the fight, that they should 
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be permitted to give, each for himself, some account of the 
scenes on his own ship. The following is an extract from the 
the report of Captain If. W. Morris, commanding the Pensacola : 

United States Sloop-of-War Pensacoia, ) 

At anchor off New Orleans, April 28 , 1862 . f 

Sir : I have the honor to report the following incidents and occur- 
rences of the conflict of the 24th and 25th of April in passing Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip and their adjacent batteries ; also, the engage- 
ment with the rebel gunboats and the “ram,” which were stationed 
above those forts ; also, the action with the batteries located a few miles 
below this city, and which latter took place on the 25tli instant. 

Your order to me was that this ship should, after passing the barri- 
cade below the forts, proceed to the attack of Fort St Philip, in order 
to divert its fire from your division, so that you should not be exposed 
to the fire of both of these forts at the same time. On our arrival at 
the opening of the barricade, the enemy opened his fire on us. We pro- 
ceeded slowly through it, firing only onr bow guns, until we reached 
a position where our broadside guns could be used ; we then continued 
slowly on, frequently stopping and returning his fire, and sustaining that 
of the rebel gunboats at the same time, until we had reached a point 
above that fort where its fire could no longer reach us. The ram, after 
having struck the Varuna gunboat, and forced her to run on shore to 
prevent sinking, advanced to attack this ship, coming down on us right 
ahead. She was perceived by Lieutenant F. A. Roe just in time to 
avoid her by sheering the ship, and she passed close on our starboard 
side, receiving, as she went by, a broadside from us. The gunboats of 
the enemy now fled up the river, and some of them were run on shore 
and set fire to by their own crews. We were under the fire of the ene- 
my about two hours. We then steamed up the river to render assist- 
ance to the Varuna. We sent our boats to her to assist in taking off 
her officers and crew, and have seven of the former and about sixty of 
the latter now on board. 

The conduct of the officers and crew of this ship was, in every re- 
spect, praiseworthy, evincing coolness and courage of the highest order. 
The fire of the guns was kept up with all the rapidity which the cir- 
cumstances of the action demanded, to insure injury to the enemy with- 
out the wasting of ammunition. The amount of damage inflicted by 
us on him cannot be ascertained, but I believe that it must have been 
very considerable. It is impossible in a night attack to do justice to 
each officer’s merits, by specifying his particular conduct in the battle ; 
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but the result of the conflict is the best evidonce of the great good be- 
havior of them all 

I am, very respectfully, 

Henry IV. Morris, Captain. 

Flag-Officer I). G. Farragut, 

commanding Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 

The share which the sloop-of-war Portsmouth took in the 
battle is thus stated by Commander S. Swartwout ; 

Exited States Sloop-of-Wau Poktsmoitth, ^ 

Off Pilot Town, Mississippi Rivkb, April 2$, 18(12. ) 

Sir : In compliance with your orders, I got under way at 3.30 a. m. 
on the 24th instant, and proceeded toward Fort Jackson, in tow of the 
steamer Jackson, for the purpose of enfilading that fort, to draw their 
tire from your squadron whilst passing by. Upon arriving at the posi- 
tion designated by you in your directions to Lieutenant Johnson, 1 
ordered the ship to be anchored, and had a spring run out, to breast her 
broadside to. I bad scarcely accomplished this when a very brisk and 
galling fire, with shell and solid shot, was opened upon the ship from a 
masked water-battery only a few hundred yards distant, and so com- 
pletely concealed from our view that we could only judge of its location 
by the flashes from the rebel guns. We returned their fire with as 
much precision as we could under the circumstances, but with what 
effect I have been unable to ascertain. After firing one round from im- 
port battery and four rounds from my Parrott gun, the spring was shot 
away, and the ship swung around, so that l was unable to bring any of 
my guns to bear upon Fort Jackson or the water-battery. By this time 
the rebels bad got their range, and were dropping their shell and shot 
with great rapidity all around and close to the ship, many of them cut- 
ting away the rigging just above our beads. A 08-pounder solid shot 
was thrown on board, falling upon the spar-deck, just under the top- 
gallant forecastle, tearing away the plank about ten feet, splitting one 
of the beams, and in its passage striking John Hancock, seaman, in the 
left leg, shattering it so much as to render amputation necessary. He 
has since died of his wound. Finding that the ship was a target for 
the enemy’s batteries, without being aide to bring my guns to bear, and, 
as the squadron had passed the forts, the object of my visit was accom- 
plished, I reluctantly gave the order to ship the cable, and was soon 
drifted out of range of the rebel guns by the wind and tide. I cannot 
speak in too high praise of the bravery, coolness, and subordination of 
the officers and crew upon this trying occasion. 
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Commander Porter called to see me on the afternoon of the 24th 
instant, and, upon consultation, we decided that the most judicious 
course would he for all the vessels, with the exception of a few of his 
most powerful steamers, to drop down to this anchorage, under my pro- 
tection, so that, in case any of the rams and fire-rafts should escape hia 
steamers, this ship could arrest their progress here. 

Having received the glorious tidings to-day that Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip have surrendered to Commander Porter, I have concluded to 
proceed up the river again, in order to recover, if possible, the cable 
and anchor which I slipped on the 24th instant, and also to render all 
the assistance in my power. I have just received intelligence from Ship 
Island that Lieutenant-Commanding Abner Read, of the steamer New 
London, is in a critical situation, as there are five rebel steamers pre- 
paring to attack him. I will therefore order one of our gunboats to 
proceed w ith all dispatch to his assistance. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. Swartwout, Commander . 

Flag-Officer T). G. Farr a gut, 

commanding U. S. Naval Forces Western Gulf of Mexico . 

Commander John I)e Camp describes in this manner the 
passage of the Iroquois : 


U. S. Steamer Iroquois, off New Orleans, May S , 2862 . 

Sir : I hog to submit the following report respecting our engage- 
ment with Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and a fleet of rebel steamers 
and rams in this river, April 24th and 25th. 

The Iroquois, being on picket duty during the night of the 24th, and 
being about one mile in advance of the squadron, we observed the sig- 
nal for action made on board the flag-ship about 3 a. m. Soon after, 
the ship of the first division having passed ahead, we fell into our place, 
astern of the Scioto, and stood toward the forts. At 4 a. m. we w'ere 
hotly engaged with the forts, and shortly after a ram and the rebel gun- 
boat McCrea came upon our quarter and astern of us, and poured into 
the Iroquois a most destructive fire of grape shot and langrage, part of 
which was copper slugs ; a great many of them were found on our decks 
after the action. We succeeded in getting one 11-inch shell into the 
McCrea, and one stand of canister, which drove her from us. We suf- 
fered severely from the raking cross-fire of Fort St. Philip, but Fort 
Jackson inflicted no injury, although we passed within fifty yards of its 
guns. Passing the forts, we were beset by five or six rebel steamers. We 
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gave each a broadside of shell as we passed, and the most of them were 
entirely destroyed Four miles above the forts we captured the enemy’s 
gunboat No. 3, armed with one 24-pound brass howitzer, and well sup- 
plied with small-arms, fixed ammunition, sails, etc. At this point we 
also captured about forty soldiers, including Lieutenant Henderson, of 
the rebel army. These men were paroled and landed at New Orleans. 
Some of them were so badly wounded that I sent them to the hospital 
without parole ; they will not trouble us again very soon, I think. An- 
choring, by order, at 9 i\ m., we were again under way at daylight on 
the 25th, and, in company with the squadron, stood up the river. At 
Chalmettc we encountered two rebel batteries, but their attempt to 
annoy us scarcely deserves the name of a battle. Some people on shore 
fired a few musket-shots at us, but our marines soon dispersed them, 
and thus ended the battle of New Orleans. 

The greatest praise I can bestow upon the officers of the Iroquois is 
to say that they all did their duty, and each one of them always ex- 
pressed his determination to conquer. The crew and marines behaved 
with spirit and gallantry, which we may always expect in well-drilled 
Americans. 

Our loss in killed and wounded, I am sorry to say, is large. One 
master’s mate and five seamen and two marines are killed, and twenty- 
four wounded. Mr. George \V. (’ole, master's mate, was killed by a 
cannon-shot, and he died bravely, shouting to the men not to mind him, 
hut go on with their guns. 

The Iroquois is badly injured in her hull, hut her masts and spars 
are sound, except the bowsprit and jib-boom. These are hit with largo 
shot ; all our boats arc smashed, and the most of them are not worth 
repairs. I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John De Camp, Commander U. S. Navy . 
Flag-Officer I). G. Farragut, 

commanding Western Gulf Blockading Squadron , New Orleans , La. 

Commander James Alden thus reports the scene on board 
the Richmond : 

U. S. Steamer Richmond, owv New Orleans, April 27, 1802. 

Sir : In accordance with your instructions, I herewith enclose copies 
of the boatswain’s and carpenter’s reports of the damage done to this 
vessel by the enemy’s shot during the engagement of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip on the morning of the 24tb instant. The list of casualties I 
have already forwarded to you ; it is very small, there being but two 
killed and four wounded. Much injury to the men, I am sure, was 
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saved by a carefully-prepared “ splinter-netting.” At one point between 
the guns the netting was forced out to its utmost tension ; indeed, large 
pieces of plank were thus prevented from sweeping the deck, and per- 
haps destroying the men at the guns. I would therefore recommend 
that, in our future operations, these simple “pain-savers” or “life- 
preservers ” be adopted in the other ships of the fleet. 

I must beg leave to call your attention to another simple and very 
effective expedient which was resorted to on board this vessel to obtain 
light — an element so essential in a night attack on board ship. The 
deck and gun-carriages were whitewashed fore and aft, and it was truly 
wonderful to note the difference ; where before all was darkness, now 
side-tackle, falls, handspikes, ammunition, and, indeed, every thing of 
the kind about the decks, was plainly visible by the contrast. This idea 
being so novel, and, at the same time, effective, I trust it will receive, 
through you, the notice it deserves, so that, when others are driven to 
the dire necessity of a night attack , they may have all the advantages the 
discovery insures. 

We had much difficulty in groping our way through that “fiery 
channel,” our ship being so slow, and the enemy was met in the “ worst 
form for our profession,” but the hand of a kind Providence gave us 
the victory. dSTo men could behave better throughout that terrible 
ordeal than the crew of this vessel did. My thanks for support are due 
to them and the officers generally. I am especially indebted to Mr. 
Terry, our second lieutenant, for his ready and intelligent aid in the 
management of the ship during the action ; but to Mr. Cummings, our 
first lieutenant, are mainly due, as far as this ship is concerned, the 
handsome results of that morning. By his cool and intrepid conduct 
the batteries w T ere made to do their whole duty, and not a gun was 
pointed nor a shot sent without its mark. My thanks are due to Mr. 
Bogart, my clerk, who took the place of Mr. John B. Bradley, master’s 
mate, who was shot down at my side while gallantly performing his 
duty as my aide. .. I am, sir, respectfully, etc., 

James Alden, Commander . 

Flag-Officer I). G, Farragut, 

commanding Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

The gunboat AYinona did not succeed in passing the forts, 
and the reasons are stated by lieutenant Edward T. Nichols as 
follows : 

After getting under way, I took my station as soon as possible in 
the line, astern of the Jtasca, and followed her red light, but suddenly 
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found myself involved in a mass of logs and drift-stuff, held by the 
chain and moorings of the hulks. Whilst trying to back clear, the 
Itasca backed and fouled me on the starboard bow. After a delay of 
from twenty minutes to half an hour, I proceeded on my way, though I 
felt pretty sure that the bulk of the fleet had passed. Day was break- 
ing fast, and my vessel was brought out in bold relief against the bright 
sky, presenting a lair mark for the gunners of the fort. Fort Jackson 
fired at me as I approached, and the first gun killed one man and 
wounded another ; the third or fourth gun killed or wounded every 
man at the rifle gun except one. Judging that the burning raft was on 
the Fort Jackson side, I steered to pass it on the port hand, and did not 
discover my error until the whole lower battery of Fort St. LMiilip opened 
on me at less than point-blank range. Steering off with starboard helm, 
I shot across to the Foil Jackson side, but, owing to the obscurity caused 
by the smoke, got so close to the shore that 1 had no room to turn head 
up-stream, and was forced to head down. At this time both forts were 
firing nearly their entire batteries at me. It would have been madness 
to attempt turning again in such a fire ; three of my men were killed, 
four severely wounded, and one slightly so, the vessel hulled several 
times, and the deck wet fore and aft from the spray of falling shot. 

The Katalidin passed so near the guns of* the forts that; most; 
of the shot went over her. The following is an extract from 
Lieutenant Ct. II. Preble’s letter : 

At the most critical moment of the passage, and when exposed to 
the fire of both forts, the fire of our pivot-gun was embarrassed and de- 
layed by the shells jamming in the gun, their sabots being too large to 
fit the bore. As many as five shells were passed up before one could 
be found to fit the gun. Two became so jammed that the shells were 
torn from the sabots before they could be extracted, and the sabot of 
one had to be blown out and the gun reloaded. Mr. Harris, the master 
in charge of the pivot-gun, attributes this serious fault, first, to the 
swelling of the light wood of the too nicely-fitted sabot in the damp 
climate of this Gulf ; and, second, to the shells being packed in bags 
instead of boxes, which allows of the sabots getting bruised even with 
the most careful handling. 

The station assigned this vessel, close under the stern of the Varuna, 
I maintained until the dense canopy of smoke from the cannonade, aided 
by the night, hid every thing from our view. I ordered full speed, how- 
ever, to maintain my station ; and seeing, by the flash from her broad- 
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side, that we were passing the Mississippi, I gave orders to cease tiring 
for a time until we had passed her, when I became engaged with the 
enemy’s gunboats. Above the forts we passed along the broadside and 
within fifty yards of the iron-plated battery Louisiana, lying at anchor. 
To our surprise she did not fire at us, though she could have blown us 
out of the w r ater. After passing her, I directed to keep the vessel oft*, 
mid give her a shot from the 11-inch pivot and Parrott, which was done, 
and, as I have since learned from one on board of her, with good effect, 
tearing a hole the size of the shell through and through the iron plating 
of her bow. 

Until beyond the fire of the forts, Acting Assistant Paymaster Ladd 
attended in the wardroom to give his assistance to the surgeon, but later 
volunteered bis services in boats, and brought off to the ship refugees 
from the burning gunboats and the shore ; lie assisted, also, in disarm- 
ing that portion of the Chalmettc regiment which surrendered, and was 
encamped opposite the quarantine. 

I am happy to have no casualties to report, and that the surgeon, 
though ready, had no opportunity to testify his skill on board. Several 
of the men had their clothing torn by shot or fragments of shell, but 
not a man was even scratched. At the request of Captain Bailey, Dr. 
Robinson went on board the Cayuga after the action, where lie rendered 
efficient service to her wounded. The vessel, also, escaped without se- 
rious injury. One shell passed through the smoke-stack* and steam 
escape-pipe and burst, making a dozen small holes from the inside out- 
ward, and another has cut about four to six inches into the foremast, 
while the same or another cut the foresail and sonic of the running rig- 
ging about tlic foremast, which is all the damage sustained. I attribute 
our escaping with so little injury to our being near the bead of the line, 
to the rapid manner in which wc passed the forts, and to our passing so 
close under the forts that all their shot went over our heads. I believe, 
also, that for a time the fire of Fort St. Philip was silenced. The two 
shots we received, however, were from that fort. 

Lieutenant Pierce Crosby gives a somewhat minute and 
interesting account of tlie battle as it was on the Pinola, steam 
gunboat. # 

U. S. Steam Gunboat Pinola, ofp New Orleans, April 26, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that, in obedience to your signal 
on the morning of the 24th instant, after having passed your orders to 
the Pensacola and other vessels of the squadron, I took my position at 
3.30 a* m. in line-of-battlo next after the Iroquois, thinking the vessel 
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which was to have preceded me had taken hers in advance, which I 
could not ascertain at that time, and followed on in line, passing so 
close to one of the enemy's hulks which had been used to hold the 
chain-rafts, that one starboard quarter-boat was crushed against her 
sides ; continued on our course, ami as soon as Fort Jackson bore 
abeam of us, about four hundred yards distant, commenced tiring with 
the 11-inch Dahlgren pivot and Parrott rifles at the flashes of the ene- 
my’s guns, that being the only guide by which to distinguish their po- 
sition, which the fort answered promptly and rapidly, hut, owing to our 
proximity, their shot passed over, with the exception of two, one of 
which killed Thomas Kelly, captain of the forecastle, slightly wounding 
Acting-Master J. G. Lloyd, the other cutting away the launch’s after- 
davit. I then ran over within one hundred and fifty yards of Fort St. 
Philip, from which wo received a terrific volley of shot, canister, grape, 
and musketry, nearly all of which passed over us. The fire-rafts, which 
were burning very brightly, exposed us to the full view of the enemy, 
and enabled them to fire at us with great precision, while we were only 
able to answer their forty guns with the 20-pouml rifles, the 11 -inch 
pivot being engaged with Fort Jackson. Of those shot that struck us 
from Fort St. Philip, one entered our starboard quarter, out away part 
of the wheel, and severely wounded William Ac worth, quartermaster, 
who returned to his station as soon as his wounds were dressed. Act- 
ing-Master’s Mate William II. Thompson promptly took the wheel at 
the time of the disaster. The second entered the hull at the water-lino 
on the starboard side, eight inches forward of the boilers, passed through 
the coal-bunker, and lodged in the pump-well and cut the sounding-well 
in two. The third cut away the top of the steam escape-pipe. The 
fourth cut away the starboard chain-cable from the anchor, passed 
through the bow and yeoman’s store-room, and lodged in the port side, 
starting off the outside [flanking. The fifth struck the topgallant fore- 
castle and carried away part of the rail. The sixth passed through the 
plankshear, abreast of the 11-inch pivot-gun. The seventh struck a bar- 
ricade of hammocks forward of the forehatch. The eighth cut away 
one of the dead-eyes of the starboard fore-rigging. The ninth cut a 
bucket from the hands of Acting-Master William P. Gibbs, in charge 
of the pivot-gun. The tenth knocked the rammer from the hands of 
Henry Harrington, loader, who soon, with the assistance of the gun’s 
crew, made a temporary one, the spare rammer having been lost over- 
board at the commencement of the action. The eleventh passed en- 
tirely through the hull, immediately over the magazine, demolishing 
completely in its course the dispensary and its contents. The twelfth 
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passed through the starboard and lodged in the port side of the berth- 
deck. These two lasbrnentioned shot killed John Nolta and Robert IT. 
Johnson, landsmen, and dangerously wounded Thomas Jones, wardroom 
steward ; Thomas Ford, landsman ; Henry Stokely, wardroom cook, 
and Thomas L. Smith, coal-heaver, slightly ; also, Thomas Foster, cap- 
tain of the hold, who received dangerous and painful wounds from 
splinters while zealously performing his duty, completely disabling the 
powder division, there being but one man left to pass ammunition, with 
the exception of Acting-Master’s Mate C. V. Rummell, in charge of his 
division, who immediately gave his personal assistance, although he had 
been knocked down a few moments previous by splinters ; and James 
A. Bashford was slightly wounded by splinters. A number of other 
missiles grazed our sides, doing, however, but slight damage. Imme- 
diately following the disaster on the berth-deck, it was reported to be on 
fire, whereupon the gunner’s mate, J. I>. Frisbec, instantly closed the 
magazine, he remaining inside. All traces of fire having been quickly 
extinguished by the fireman, reenforcements to the powder division 
w T ere quickly supplied, and the guns continued their fire. 

After passing the forts, and out of range of their heavy cross-fire, we 
came suddenly in view of our squadron, which had been hidden from 
us by the dense smoke, and noticed at the same time a steamer on the 
starboard hand, which at first sight I supposed to be the Iroquois, but 
as day daw ned and we approached nearer I soon discovered my mistake, 
and gave her a shot from the 11 -inch and Parrott rifle, both of which 
took effect in her hull near the w ater-line. At this moment the iron 
ram Manassas was seen following close astern of us, and being in range 
of our howitzers we opened fire on her with them, aiming at her smoke- 
stack. The Mississippi being near, now turned upon her, and soon suc- 
ceeded in driving her ashore and destroying her. In obedience to sig- 
nal, I then ran up and anchored with the squadron off' Quarantine Land- 
ing and sent ashore to destroy the telegraph wire, which I afterward 
learned was on the opposite bank. At 9 a. m. got under way and 
steamed up the river, in obedience to order, in company with the 
Scioto. 

The Kineo, the Wissahickon, and the Kennebec were gal- 
lantly fought, but nothing was reported by tbeir commanders as 
'worthy of special mention. The Kennebec did not succeed in 
passing the forts. Although the foils were thus passed, they 
did not surrender, and the fleet, without being aware of it at 
the time, had left behind quite a formidable naval force, the 
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iron-clad battery Louisiana, mounting sixteen heavy guns, the 
McCrea, a gunboat in appearance like our own, the Defiance, 
and a river steamboat. Without returning to capture these, 
Admiral Farragut determined to press on directly to New 
Orleans. The Cayuga again took the lead of the fleet in steam- 
ing up the river, and when too far ahead to be at once sup- 
ported by the other ships, she encountered the Chalinettc bat- 
teries, mounting about twenty guns, which opened upon her a 
galling cross-fire. To this the gunboat could respond with only 
two guns, and yet she sustained the unequal combat for twenty 
minutes, when the Hartford, which had been exposed to a 
raking fire in approaching, ranged tip, and, bringing her broad- 
side to bear, the batteries were silenced very soon by her fire, 
and that of the vessels which shortly came up and joined in 
the fight. 

The river now presented an awful scene of wanton destruc- 
tion, or the ruin w rought by despair. It was covered by the 
burning wrecks of ships loaded with cotton, of burning steam- 
ers, and every kind of implement used in ship-yards and docks 
came floating down. The formidable iron-clad Mississippi, 
■which wais to be the terror of the seas, and which the rebels 
had not been able to finish, came floating dowm in flumes. 
Another of these rams was sunk just in front of the custom- 
house, and others had been just begun in Algiers, opposite New 
Orleans. The levee at New’ Orleans was one scene of burning 
ruin. Ships, steamers, cotton, coal, every combustible thing 
w\as ablaze, and whatever would burn while afloat was in flames 
upon the river, so that it was difficult for our ships to avoid the 
fires that were burning on every side. Excited multitudes 
w r ere yelling and setting fires, some brandishing weapons, and 
some plundering what w’as scattered about, and many hurling 
impotent defiance at the frowning broadsides of the fleet when 
the vessels had anchored in front of the town. There were 
some very formidable works eight miles above the city at Car- 
rolton, one of which mounted twenty-nine guns, and on the 
opposite side was another battery mounting six guns. These 
works w'ere deserted, and the guns were spiked. There w r as 
found also an immense boom here, which was constructed, 
with great labor, for the purpose of stopping any hostile 
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vessels coming from above. It is well described by Admiral 
Farragut in his report : 

We discovered here, fastened to the right hank of the river, one of 
the most herculean labors I have ever seen — a raft and chain to extend 
across the river to prevent Foote’s gunboats from descending. It is 
formed by placing three immense logs of not less than three or four feet 
in diameter and some thirty feet long ; to the centre, one or two-inch 
chain is attached, running lengthwise the raft, and the three logs and 
chain are then trapped together by chains from one-half to one inch, 
three or four layers, and there are ninety-six of these lengths composing 
the raft ; it is at least three-quarters of a mile long. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Admiral Farragut before 
the city, lie sent Captain Bailey on shore to demand the sur- 
render of the town. The correspondence which ensued is 
among the curious records of the war, disclosing the intensely 
bitter spirit of the rebel officials, and the insolent manner 
which they could assume when completely at the mercy of 
their conquerors. These letters are quite worthy of a place 
in history, and they are therefore inserted here. 

No. 1. 

United States Flag-Ship Hartford, ) 

At anchor off the Citt of New Orleans, April 2G, 1SG2. } 

Sir: Upon my arrival before your city I had the honor to send to 
your honor Captain Bailey, U. S. N., second in command of the expe- 
dition, to demand of you the surrender of New Orleans to me, as the 
representative of the Government of the United States. Captain Bailey 
reported to me the result of an interview with yourself and the military 
authorities. It must occur to your honor that it is not within the prov- 
ince of a navaiiofficer to assume the duties of a military commandant. 
I came here to reduce New Orleans to obedience to the laws of, and to 
vindicate the offended majesty of the Government of the United States. 
The rights of persons and property shall he secure. I therefore demand 
of you, as its representative, the unqualified surrender of the city, and 
that the emblem of sovereignty of the United States be hoisted over 
the city hall, mint, and custom-house by meridian this day, and that all 
flags and other emblems of sovereignty other than tbose of the United 
States shall be removed from all the public buildings by that hour. I 
particularly request that you shall exercise your authority to quell dis- 
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turbances, restore order, and call upon all the good people of New Or- 
leans to return at once to their vocations ; and I particularly demand 
that no person shall be molested in person or property for professing 
sentiments of loyalty to their Government. I shall speedily and severely 
punish any person or persons who shall commit such outrages as were 
witnessed yesterday, armed men firing upon helpless women and chil- 
dren for giving expression to their pleasure at witnessing the old flag, 

1 am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

I). G. Farraout, Flag-Officer , Western (tuff Squadron, 
His Excellency the Mayor of the City of Mew Orleans'. 

No. 2. 

United States Flag-Ship Hartford, ) 

At anchor off the City of New Orleans, April 2ft, 1862. f 

Your honor will please give directions that no flag but that of the 
United States will he permitted to fly in the presence of this fleet so 
long as it has the power to prevent it ; and as all displays of that hind 
may be the cause of bloodshed, I have to request that you will give this 
communication as general a circulation as possible. 

I have the honor to he, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

IX G. Fa uk AG UT, 

Flag-Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
Jits Honor the Mayor of New Orleans. 

No. 3. 

General Order.] United States Flag-Ship Hartford, ) 

Off the City of New Orleans, April 26, 1802. f 

Eleven o’clock this morning is the hour appointed for all the officers 
and crews of the fleet to return thanks to Almighty God for His great 
goodness and mercy in permitting us to pass through the events of the 
last two days with so little loss of life and blood. 

At that hour the church pennant will be hoisted on every vessel of 
the fleet, and their crews assembled will, in humiliation and prayer, 
make their acknowledgments therefore to the Great Dispenser of all hu- 
man events. IX 6. Farraout, 

Flag-Officer , Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 

Mayoralty of New Orleans, City Hall, April 26, 1862. 

Sir : In pursuance of the resolution which he thought proper to 
take, out of regard for the lives of the women and children who still 
crowd this great metropolis, General Lovell has evacuated it with his 
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troops, and restored back to me the administration of its government 
and the custody of its honor. 

I have, in concert with the city fathers, considered the demand you 
made of me on yesterday of an unconditional surrender of the city, 
coupled with a requisition to hoist up the flag of the United States on 
the public edifices, and to haul down that which still floated to the 
breeze from the dome of this hall ; and it becomes my duty to transmit 
to you the answer which the universal sentiment of my constituency, no 
less than the promptings of my own heart, dictate to me on this sad 
and solemn occasion. 

The city is without means of defence, and utterly destitute of the 
force and material that might enable it to resist the overpowering arma- 
ment displayed in sight of it. 

I am no military man, and possess no authority beyond that of 
executing the municipal laws of the city of New Orleans. It would be 
presumptuous in me to attempt to lead an army to the field, if I had one 
at my command, and I know still less bow to surrender an undefended 
place, held as this is at the mercy of your gunners and mouths of your 
mortars. To surrender such a place were an idle and unmeaning cere- 
mony. The city is yours by the power of brutal force, and not by any 
choice or consent of its inhabitants. It is for you to determine what 
shall be the fate that awaits her. 

As to the hoisting of any flag than the flag of our own adoption and 
allegiance, let me say to you, sir, that the man lives not in our midst 
whose hand and heart would not he palsied at the mere thought of such 
an act, nor could I find in my entire constituency so wretched and des- 
perate a renegade as would dare to profane with his hand the sacred 
emblem of our aspirations. 

Sir, you have manifested sentiments which would become one en- 
gaged in a better cause than that to which you have devoted yom 
sword. I doubt not but that they spring from a noble but deluded na- 
ture, and I know how to appreciate the emotions which inspire them. 
You will have a gallant people to administer during your occupation of 
this city ; a people sensitive of all that can in the least affect its dignity 
and self-respect. Pray, sir, do not allow them to be insulted by the in- 
terference of such as have rendered themselves odious and contemptible 
by the dastardly desertion of the mighty struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, nor of such as might remind them too painfully that they are the 
conquered and you the conquerors. Peace and order may be preserved 
without a resort to measures which could not fail to wound their suscep- 
tibilities and fire up their passions. 
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The obligations which I shall assume in their name shall be re- 
ligiously complied with. You may trust their honor, though you might 
not count on their submission to unmerited wrong. 

In conclusion, I beg you to understand that the people of New 
Orleans, while unable at this moment to prevent you from occupying 
this city, do not transfer their allegiance from the government of their 
choice to one which they have deliberately repudiated, and that they 
yield simply that obedience which the conqueror is enabled to extort 
from the conquered. 

Since writing the above, which is an answer to your verbal commu- 
nication of yesterday, I have received a written communication, to which 
I shall reply before 12 o’clock m., if possible to prepare an answer in 
that time. Respectfully, 

John T. Monroe, Mayor. 

Flay- Officer I). G. Farr a out, U. S. Flag- Ship Hartford. 


City Hall, April *25, 18G2. 

Honorable Common Council : 

Gentlemen : At half-past 1 o’clock p. m. to-day 1 was waited on by 
Captain Hailey, second in romnmtid of the Federal fleet now lying in 
front of the city, bearing a demand from Flag-Officer Farragut for the 
unconditional surrender of the city of New Orleans, and hoisting of the 
United States flag on the custom-house, post-oflice, and mint. He also 
demanded that the Louisiana flag should be hauled down from the city 
hall. I replied that General Lovell was in command here, and that I 
was without authority to act in military matters. General Lovell was 
then sent for, and to him, after stating that his mission was to the mayor 
and council, Captain Bailey addressed his demands. 

General Lovell refused to surrender the eitv or his forces, or any 
portion of them ; but accompanied his refusal with the statement that 
he should evacuate the city, withdraw his troops, and then leave the 
civil authorities to act as they might deem proper. 

It is proper here to state that, in reply to the demand to haul down 
the flag from the city hall, I returned an unqualified refusal. 

I am now in momentary expectation of receiving a second peremp- 
tory demand for the surrender of the city. I solicit your advice in the 
emergency. My own opinion is, that, as a civil magistrate, possessed 
of no military power, I am incompetent to perform a military act such 
as the surrender of the city to a hostile force ; that it would be proper 
to say, in reply to a demand of that character, that we are without mili- 
tary protection ; that the troops have withdrawn from the city ; that wo 
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are consequently incapable of making any resistance, and therefore we 
can offer no obstruction to the occupation of the place by the enemy ; 
that the custom-house, post-office, and mint are the property of the Con- 
federate government, and that we have no control over them ; and that 
all acts involving a transfer of authority be performed by the invading 
forces themselves ; that we yield to physical force alone, and that we 
maintain our allegiance to the government of the Confederate States. 
Beyond this a due respect for our dignity, our rights, and the flag of 
our country, does not, I think, permit us to go. 

Respectfully, John T. Monroe, Mayor . 

The above message, which want of time prevented me from having 
copied, I enclose for information. 

Respectfully, John T. Monroe, Mayor . 

Per Marion N. Baker. Secretary . 


Mayoralty of New Orleans, City IIall, April 26, 1862. 

Common Council of the City of New Orleans — No. 0,002. 

The Common Council of the City of New Orleans, having been ad- 
vised by the military authorities that the city is indefensible, declare 
that no resistance will be made to the forces of the United States. 

Resolved, That the sentiments expressed in the message of his honor 
the mayor to the Common Council are in perfect accordance with the 
Bcntimcnts entertained by these councils and by the entire population 
of this metropolis, and that the mayor be respectfully requested to act 
in the spirit manifested by the message. 

S. P. De Labarre, Pres, pro tern, of Board of Aldermen. 

J. Magioni, Pres . of the Board of Assistant Aldermen . 

Approved April 26, 1862. John T. Monroe, Mayor . 

A true copy : Marion N. Baker, Secretary to Mayor . 


United States Flag-Ship Hartford, ) 

At anchor off the City of New Orleans, Apnl 28, 1862. ) 

Sir : Your communication of the 26th instant has been received, to- 
gether with that of the city councils. 

I deeply regret to see, both by their contents and the continued dis- 
play of the flag of Louisiana on the court-house, a determination on the 
part of the city authorities not to haul it down. Moreover, when my 
officers and men were sent on shore to communicate with the authorities 
and to hoist the United States flag on the custom-house, with the strict- 
est orders not to use their arms unless assailed, they were insulted in the 
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grossest manner, and tbe flag which had been hoisted by my orders on 
the mint was pulled down and dragged through the streets. All of 
which go to show that the fire of this fleet may be drawn upon the city 
at any moment, and, in such an event, the levee would, in all probability, 
be cut by the shells, and an amount of distress ensue to the innocent 
population which I have heretofore endeavored to assure you that I de- 
sired by all means to avoid. The election is therefore with you ; but it 
becomes my duty to notify you to remove tbe women and children from 
the city within forty-eight hours, if I have rightly understood your de- 
termination. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G. Farr a gut, 

Flag-Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
His Honor the Mayor and City Council of the City of New Orleans. 


Mayoralty or New Orleans, City Hall, April 28, 1802. 
To the Common Council: 

Gentlemen : I herewith transmit to you a communication from 
Flag-Officer Farragut, commanding the United States fleet now lying in 
front of the city. I have informed the officer bearing the communica- 
tion that I would lay it before you, and return such answer as the city 
authorities might think proper to be made. 

In the mean time permit me to suggest that Flag-Officer Farragut 
appears to have misunderstood the position of the city of New Orleans. 
He had been distinctly informed that at this moment the city has no 
power to impede the exercise of such acts of forcible authority as the 
commander of the United States naval forces may choose to exercise, 
and that therefore no resistance would be offered to tbe occupation of 
the city by the United States forces. 

If it is deemed necessary to remove the flag now floating from this 
building, or to raise United States flags on others, tbe power which 
threatened the destruction of our city is certainly capable of performing 
those acts. New Orleans is not now a military post ; there is no mili- 
tary commander within its limits ; it is like an unoccupied fortress, of 
which an assailant may at any moment take possession. But I do not 
believe that the constituency represented by you or by me embraces one 
loyal citizen who would be willing to incur the odium of tearing down 
the symbol representing the State authority to which New Orleans owes 
her municipal existence. I am deeply sensible of tbe distress which 
would be brought upon our community by a consummation of tbe in- 
human threat of the United States commander; but I cannot conceive 
that those who so recently declared themselves to be animated by a 
vol. n. — 13 
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Christian spirit, and by a regard for the rights of private property, 
would venture to incur, for themselves and the Government they repre- 
sent, the universal execration of the civilized world by attempting to 
achieve, through a wanton destruction of life and property, that which 
they can accomplish without bloodshed, and without a resort to those 
hostile measures which the law of nations condemns and execrates, when 
employed upon the defenceless women and children of an unresisting 
city. Respectfully, John T. Monroe, Mayor . 

Mayoralty or New Orleans, Citt Hall, April 28 , 1862 . 

Sir : Your communication of this morning is the first intimation I 
ever had that it was by “ your strict orders ” that the United States flag 
was attempted to be hoisted upon certain of our public edifices by 
officers sent on shore to communicate with the authorities. The officers 
w’ho approached me in your name disclosed no such orders, and inti- 
mated no such designs on your part ; nor could I have for a moment 
entertained the remotest suspicion that they could have been invested 
with powers to enter on such an errand while the negotiations for a sur- 
render between you and the city authorities were still pending. The 
interference of any force under your command, as long as these nego- 
tiations were not brought to a close, could not be viewed by me other- 
wise than as a flagrant violation of those courtesies, if not of the abso- 
lute rights, which prevail between belligerents under such circumstances. 
My views and my sentiments in reference to such conduct remain un- 
changed. 

You now renew the demands made in your former communication, 
and you insist on their being complied with, unconditionally, under a 
threat of bombardment within forty-eight hours ; and you notify me to 
remove the women and children from the city, that they may be pro- 
tected from your shells. 

Sir, you cannot but know that there is no possible exit from this city 
for a population which still exceeds in number one hundred and forty 
thousand, and you must therefore be aware of the utter inanity of such 
a notification. Our w omen and children cannot escape from your shells, 
iif it be your pleasure to murder them on a question of mere etiquette. 
But if they could, there are but few among them who would consent to 
desert their families and their homes, and the graves of their relatives 
in so aw r ful a moment. They would bravely stand the sight of your 
shells rolling over the bones of those who were once dear to them, and 
would deem that they died not ingloriously by the side of the tombs 
erected by their piety to the memory of departed relatives. 
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Ycu are not satisfied with the peaceable possession of an undefended 
city, opposing no resistance to your guns, because of its bearing its 
doom with something of manliness and dignity, and you wish to hum- 
ble and disgrace us by the performance of an act against which our 
nature rebels. This satisfaction you cannot expect to obtain at our 
hands. We will stand your bombardment, unarmed and undefended as 
we are. The civilized world will consign to indelible infamy the heart 
that will conceive the deed and the hand that will dare to consummate it 
Respectfully, John T. Monrok, Mayor, 

Mr, Farragut, Flag-Officer of the United States Fleet 

in front of the City of New Orleans . 

United States Flag-Ship Hartford, £ 

At anchor off the City of New Orleans, April 28, 1802. \ 

Sir: Hereafter, when I desire to communicate with the authorities, 
I will hoist a square flag with a diagonal red cross, when, if your honor 
will send your secretary, or any other person, to receive my commu- 
nication to the shore opposite to the ship bearing that flag, a boat will 
be sent with an officer to deliver the document. 

When the city authorities desire to communicate with me, by the 
messenger holding his handkerchief by two corners opposite the ship, a 
boat will be sent for him or his communication. 

As my duties may call me away from before the city for a short 
time, I request that you will send your reply to any other vessel that 
may be present. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

I). 0. Fa RK A CUT, 

Flag- Officer , Western Gulf Blockading Squadron 
His Honor the Mayor of New Orleans. 

United States Flag-Ship Hartford, / 

At anchor off the City of New Orleans, April 29, 1882. f 

Sir: The Forts St. Philip and Jackson having surrendered, and all 
the military defences of the city being captured or abandoned, you are 
required, as the sole representative of any supposed authority in the 
city, to haul down and suppress every ensign and symbol of government, 
whether State or Confederate, except that of the United States. I am 
now about to raise the flag of the United States upon the custom-house, 
and you will sec that it is respected with all the civil power of the city. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G. Farragut, 

Flag-Officer , Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 
Hu Honor the Mayor of the City of New Orleans . 
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United States Flag-Ship Hartpobd, ) 

At anchor oft the Citt of New Orleans, April 30, 1862. ) 

Gentlemen : I informed you, in my communication of the 28th of 
April, that your determination, as I understood it, was not to haul down 
the flag of Louisiana on the city hall, and that my officers and men were 
treated with insult and rudeness when they landed, even with a flag of 
truce, to communicate with the authorities, etc., and if such was to he 
the determined course of the people, the fire of the vessels might at 
any moment be drawn upon the city. This you have thought proper to 
construe into a determination on my part to murder your women and 
children, and made your letter so offensive that it will terminate our in- 
tercourse ; and so soon as General Butler arrives with his forces, I shall 
turn over the charge of the city to him and assume mv naval duties. 

Very respectfully, etc., D. G. Farragut, 

Flag-Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
Mis Honor the Mayor and City Council of New Orleans. 

Pending these negotiations the admiral took possession of 
the city and hoisted on the custom-house the American flag, 
and thus the city of New Orleans was regained by the Navy 
before the Army arrived. On the 28tli of April Forts St. 
Philip and Jackson surrendered to Commander D. P. Porter, 
who had been left below with the mortar-flotilla. What fol- 
lowed below, and at the forts after the passage of the fleet, is 
thus described by Commander Porter himself: 

Immediately on the passage of the ships, I sent Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Guest up with a flag of truce, demanding the surrender of the 
forts. The flag of truce was fired on, hut apologized for afterward. 
The answer w r as, “ The demand is inadmissible ! ” Giving the men 
that day to rest, I prepared to fill up the vessels with ammunition, and 
commence the bombardment again. Having, in the mean time, heard 
from Flag-Officer Farragut that he had safely passed the batteries, I 
determined to make another attempt ou these deluded people in the 
forts to make them surrender, and save the further effusion of blood. 
Flag-Officer Farragut had unknowingly left a troublesome force in his 
rear, consisting of four steamers and a powerful steam battery of four 
thousand tons and sixteen heavy guns, all protected by the forts. I 
did not know in what condition the battery was, only we had learned 
that she had come down the night before, ready prepared to wipe out 
our wholo fleet If the enemy counted so surely on destroying our 
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whole fleet with her, it behooved me to be prudent, and not let the 
mortar vessels be sacrificed like the vessels at Norfolk. I commenced, 
then, a bombardment on the iron-clad battery, supposing it lay close 
under Fort Jackson, and also set the vessels to work throwing shells 
into Fort Jackson again, to let them know that we were still taking 
care of them ; but there was no response — the fight had all been taken 
out of them. I sent the mortar- vessels below to refit and prepare for 
sea, as also to prevent them from being driven from their position in 
case the iron battery came out to attack them. I felt sure that the 
steamers alone could manage the battery. Six of the schooners I or- 
dered to proceed immediately to the rear of Fort Jackson and blockade 
all the bayous, so that the garrison could not escape or obtain supplies. 
I sent the Miami and Sachem to the rear of Fort St. Philip, t.<» assist 
in landing troops. These vessels all appeared at their destination at 
the same time, and when morning broke the enemy found himself 
hemmed in on all sides. It was a military necessity that we should 
have the forts. Our squadron was cut off from coal, provisions, and 
ammunition ; our soldiers had but little chance to get to New Orleans 
through shallow bayous ; the enemy in the city would hesitate to sur- 
render while the forts held out ; communication was cut off between 
them, and neither party knew what the other was willing to do. So I 
demanded a surrender again, through Lieutenant-Commanding Guest, 
offering to let them retain their side-arms and engage not to serve 
against the United States during the rebellion until regularly exchanged, 
provided they would honorably deliver up, undamaged, the forts, guns, 
muskets, provisions, and all munitions of war, the vessels under the 
guns of the fort, and all other public property. The answer was civil, 
and hopes were held out that, after being instructed by the authorities 
of New Orleans, they would surrender. In the mean time their men 
became dissatisfied at being so surrounded ; they had no hope of longer 
holding out with any chance of success, and gave signs of insubordina- 
tion. On the 28th a flag of truce came on board the Harriet Lane, pro- 
posing to surrender Jackson and St. Philip on the terms proposed,- and 
I immediately proceeded to the forts, with the steamers Westfield, 
Winona, and Kennebec in company, and sent a boat for General Dun- 
can and Lieutenant-Colonel Higgins, and such persons as they might 
see fit to bring with them. These persons came on board, and, pro- 
ceeding to the cabin of the Harriet Lane, the capitulation was drawn 
up and signed, the original of which I have had the honor of forwarding 
to the department by Captain Bailey, no opportunity occurring to send 
it through Flag-Officer Farragut without loss of time. The officers late 
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commanding the forts informed me that the vessels would not be in- 
cluded in the capitulation, as they (the military) had nothing to do 
with the naval officers, and were in no way responsible for their acts. 
There was evidently a want of unanimity betw een the different branches 
of the rebel service. I afterward found out that great ill-feeling existed, 
the naval commander having failed, in the opinion of the military, to 
cooperate with the forts ; the true state of the case being that they 
w r ere both sadly beaten, and each laid the blame on the other. While 
engaged in the* capitulation, an officer came below and informed me 
that the iron floating-battery (the Louisiana) had been set on fire by 
two steamers which had been lying alongside of her. This was a mag- 
nificent iron steam floating-battery, of four thousand tons and mounting 
sixteen heavy guns, and perfectly shot-proof. She had been brought 
down from New Orleans the day before, and on it the hopes of their 
salvation seemed to depend, as will appear by the following letter from 
General Duncan, taken in the fort : 


“Fort Jackson, La., April 22, 1862. 

“ Captain : Your note of this date, relative to the steamer Louisiana, 
the forwardness of her preparations for attack, the dispositions to be 
made of her, etc., has been received. 

“ It is of vital importance that the present fire of the enemy should 
be withdrawn from us, which you alone can do. This can be done in 
the manner suggested this morning, under the cover of our guns, while 
your work on the boat can still be carried on in safety and security. 
Oar position is a critical one, dependent entirely on the powers of en- 
durance of our casemates, many of wdiich have been completely shat- 
tered, and are crumbling away by repeated shocks, and therefore I 
respectfully, but earnestly, again urge my suggestions of this morning 
upon your notice. Our magazines are also in danger. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ J. K. Duncan, Brigadier- General. 

“ Captain J. K. Mitchell, 

4k commanding Naval Forces Lower Mississippi River.” 

I was in hopes of saving this vessel as a prize, for she would have 
been so materially useful to us iu all future operations on the coast, her 
batteries and strength being sufficient to silence any fort here, aided by 
the other vessels. Seeing her lying so quiet, with colors down and the 
two steamers under our guns, I never dreamed for a moment that they 
had not surrendered. The forts and ourselves had flags of truce flying, 
and I could not make any movement without violating the honor of 
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the United States and interrupting the capitulation which was being 
drawn up. The burning of the vessels was done so quietly that no one 
suspected it until the batter)' was in a blaze. I merely remarked to 
the commanders of the forts that the act was in no way creditable to 
the rebel commander. The reply was, “ We are not responsible for 
the acts of these naval officers !” Wc proceeded with the conference, 
and while so engaged, an officer came to inform mo that the iron-clad 
batter^ was al^ in flames and drifting down on us, having burnt the 
ropes that had fastened her to the bank. I inquired of the late com- 
manders of the forts if they knew if the guns were loaded, or if she 
had much powder on board. The answer was, u l presume so, but 
. we know nothing about the naval matters here ! ” At this moment 
the guns, being heated, commenced going ofl* with a probability of 
throwing shot and shell amidst friend and foe. I did not deign to no- 
tice it, further than to say to the military officers, “ If you don’t mind 
the effects of the explosion which is soon to come, we can stand it.” 
If the ever-meinorable Commander Mitchell calculated to make a stam- 
pede in the United States vessels by his infamous act, lie was mistaken : 
none of them moved, or intended to move, and the conference was car- 
ried on as calmly as if nothing else was going on, though proper pre- 
cautions were taken to keep them dear of the burning battery. A good 
Providence, which directs the most unimportant events, sent the battery 
oft* toward Fort St. Philip, and as it got abreast of that formidable fort 
it blew up with a force which scattered the fragments in all directions, 
killing one of their own men in Fort St. Philip, and when the smoke 
cleared off it was nowhere to be seen, having sunk immediately in the 
deep water of the Mississippi. The explosion was terrific, and was seen 
and heard for many miles up and down the river. Had it occurred 
near the vessels, it would have destroyed every one of them. This, no 
doubt, was the object of the arch-traitor who was the instigator of the 
act. lie failed to cooperate, like a man, with Ids military confederates, 
who looked to the means he had at his disposal to save them from de- 
struction, and who scorned alike his want of courage in not assisting 
them, as well as the unheard-of and perfidious act which might, in a 
measure, have reflected on them. 

How different was the course of the military commanders, who, 
though engaged in so bad a cause, b#havcd honorably to the end ! 
Every article in the fort was delivered up undamaged. Nothing was 
destroyed, either before the capitulation, or while the capitulation was 
going on, or afterward. The most scrupulous regard was paid to their 
promises. They defended their works like men, and had they been 
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fighting for the flag under which they were born, instead of against it* 
it would have been honor enough for any man to have said he had 
fought by their side. 

After the capitulation was signed, I sent Commander W. B. Ren- 
shaw to Fort Jackson, and Lieutenant-Commanding Ed. Nichols to Fort 
St. Philip, to receive the surrender of the forts. The rebel flag was 
hauled down, and the stars and stripes once more floated over the prop- 
erty of the United States. The sun never shone on ajnore contented 
and happy-looking set of faces than those of the prisoners in and about 
the forts. Many of them had not seen their families for months, and a 
large portion had been pressed into a service distasteful to them, sub- 
ject to the rigor of a discipline severe beyond measure. They were 
frequently exposed to punishments, for slight causes, which the human 
frame could scarcely endure, and the men who underwent some of the 
tortures mentioned on a list of punishments I have in my possession 
must have been unable afterward to do any duty for months to come. 
Instead of the downcast countenances of conquered people, they emerged 
from the fort (going home on their parole) like a parcel of happy school- 
boys in holiday times, and no doubt they felt like them also. 

Joseph Harris, of the United States Coast Survey, lias fur- 
nished the following interesting statement concerning the forts : 

Southwest Pass, Mississippi Kitee, May 4, 1862. 

Sir : While engaged in the survey of the injuries received by Fort 
Jackson during the bombardment and the passage of the fleet, several 
incidents came under my notice, which, at your request, l have now 
the lion or to submit to you in writing. 

While waiting for the boat to take us off, on the last day on which 
wo were engaged in the survey, Mr. Oitmanns and I fell into conversa- 
tion with some men who bad been in the fort as part of the garrison. 
One of them, who said he was a New-Yorker, particularly informed us 
— a reliable, intelligent man, from the moderation of his statements— 
and I think his information well worthy of note. I shall merely record 
his statements, as the conversation on our part, which drew forth infor- 
mation on the points where we especially desired, is not necessary to 
the understanding of them, and this communication is likely to be very 
long, without the introduction of any irrelevant matter. 

General J. K. Duncan had command of both forts, and Colonel Hig- 
gins, who some years ago was an officer of the United States Navy, 
had the immediate command of Fort Jackson. Colonel Higgins has 
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the credit of being a most brave and vigilant officer. For forty-eight 
hours my informant thought Colonel Higgins had not left the ramparts, 
and never seemed in the least disconcerted when the bombs were falling 
thickest around him. 

A large proportion of the forces inside the fort were Northern men ; 
and there were also many foreigners. The party tlmt seized the fort 
early in 1861 was a company of German Yagers, and there were a num- 
ber of Irish also. In all there wore some six hundred or seven hundred 
men in the fort at the time of the bombardment. The Northern men 
were mostly sent down at an early stage of the proceedings, and I 
imagine most of them volunteered, hoping in that way to avoid suspi- 
cion, and, perhaps, not to have to tight against the Government after 
all. (Colonel Iliggins had no expectation of being attacked ; that is, 
he thought no fleet could be brought against him sufficiently strong to 
risk an attack.) 

There was a company of sharpshooters attached to the forces under 
the command of Captain Mullen. They numbered about two hundred, 
and were largely recruited from the “riffraff'’ of New Orleans. They 
scouted as far down us eight or nine miles below the forts, and brought 
nightly reports to Fort Jackson, travelling by the bayous and passes on 
the southwest side of the river. The main body, however, lay in the 
edge of the woods below Fort Jackson, about a mile and a half from it. 
From here they fired on the boat that pulled up under that shore on 
the 14th. The grape and canister shot that tho Owasco throw into the 
bushes made their berth uncomfortable, and they broke up their camp, 
came into the fort all wet and draggled, having thrown many of their 
arms away, and swore that they would go to New Orleans ; and they 
went. 

My informant voluntarily gave the credit of reducing the fort to the 
“ bomb-fleet.” The fort was so much shaken by this firing that it was 
feared the casemates would come down about their ears. The loss of 
life by the bombs was not great, as they could see them coining plainly, 
and get out of the way ; but the effects of their fall and explosion no 
skill could avert About one shell in twenty failed to explode, even 
those that fell in the water going off as well as the others. It is well 
worth noting that the bombs that fell in the ditch close to the walls of 
the fort, and exploded there, shook the fort much more severely than 
any of those that buried themselves in the solid ground. 

The firing was most destructive the first day, and the vessels lying 
on the northeast side of the river, which were in plain view of the forts, 
made much the roost effective shots. The bomb-vessels lying on the 
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other side of the river were at all times totally invisible, the best glasses 
failing to distinguish their bush tops from the trees around them. 

During the bombardment the only guns that were much used were 
the rifled guns, of which there were three, and the four 10-inch colum- 
biads and Bahlgren 8-inch guns, eight in number. The mortars (in the 
fort) fired occasionally. One of the rifled guns, mounted on the fort 
proper before the bombardment, was sent two days before the fire 
opened to Island No. 10. One of the rifles in the water-battery was 
originally one of the barbette guns, a 32-pounder. It was sent to New 
Orleans to be rifled, and a week after, the second one was sent ; but the 
first, on trial, proving a failure, the second was not changed. The large 
columbiad in the water-battery was made somewhere in Secessia, but 
exactly where my informant did not know. 

The fort was in perfect order when the bombardment commenced, it 
having* always been very strictly policed, and the dirt, which now dis- 
figures every thing, is the accumulation of a few days. The water did 
not enter the fort until the levee had been broken with bombs, and 
during the summer of 1801, when the Mississippi was even higher, 
the parade-ground was entirely dry. There was very little sickness in 
the fort, the water probably not having stood long enough to create 
miasma. The discipline in the fort was very strict ; but what seemed 
to be felt more than the strictness was the bringing in of very young 
and entirely inexperienced officers, who were placed in command of 
others much their superiors in knowledge. Suspected men were closely 
watched, and the punishment for improper talk among them w f as to tie 
a rope around the offenders and let them float in the stinking ditch. 
The impression we derived from this part of the conversation, however, 
was that the fort was very well governed, and that the man who was 
speaking had not often come under the displeasure of the authorities, 
for he was not eloquent on the subject of his w r rongs. 

The chain, as first stretched across the river, was quite a formidable 
obstacle. The chain was brought from Pensacola, and was a very heavy 
one. It was supported by heavy logs, thirty feet long, only a few feet 
apart, to the under side of each of which the chain was pinned near the 
up-stream, end. The chain was kept from sagging down too far by 
seven heavy anchors, from which small chains ran to the main chain. 
These anchors w T ere buoyed with can-buoys taken from Pilot Town. In 
a few months a raft formed on the upper side of this chain which reached 
up to the forts, and its weight swept away the whole obstruction, and 
went to sea, carrying the buoys with it. It was then replaced by the 
lighter chain, buoyed by hulks there, three weeks ago. Two of the 
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large can-buoys were placed in the magazino in the water-battery. The 
night that Flag-Officer Farragut’s fleet passed up, Colonel Higgins was 
so sure of destroying it that he allowed the first vessel to come up with 
the fort before opening fire, fearing that they would be driven back pre- 
maturely and escape him. When they succeeded in passing, he re- 
marked, “ Our cake is all dough ; we may as well give it up.” 

During this engagement a Captain Jones, from the back country, 
bad charge of those casemate-guns which were firing hot shot. He 
depressed the muzzles of his guns very considerably, fearing to fire too 
high, and, being desirous of working his guns vigorously, had thorn run 
out with a jerk, the consequence of which was that the balls rolled 
harmlessly into the moat, and the guns blazed away powder and hay- 
wads at a most destructive rate. This continued until some of the otfi- 
cers on the ramparts, observing bow much bis shot fell short, told him 
of it. lie then commenced operations on one particular vessel, which 
lie kept at until some one informed him tlmt he was devoting himself to 
one of their own clmin-lmlks. 

The enemy’s gunboats did not come up to the expectations tlmt 
were formed of them. The Louisiana, especially, was very much relied 
on, but her crew of two hundred men were drunk at the time that they 
should have done their duty best. I could not find out any thing about 
her from this man, as lie had never been aboard of her, and did not bo 
lieve the exaggerated stories that were told here about her. 

The small loss of life in the fort is due, to a great extent, to the fact 
that the men have been carefully kept below, only the guns’ crews being 
allowed out of shelter. The New-Yorker was a powder-passer for the 
battery in which the rifled gun and the large colrmibiada of the main 
fort were, and, therefore, had a good opportunity of seeing what went 
on, they being in pretty constant use. One bomb broke into the offi- 
cers’ mess-room while they were at dinner, and rolled on the floor; as 
it lay between them and the door they could not escape, but all gathered 
in a corner and remained there in terrible suspense until it became evi- 
dent that the fuse had gone out, and they were safe. 

On the first night of the firing, when the citadel and outhouses were 
all in flames, the magazine was in very great danger for some time, and 
a profuse supply of wet blankets was all that saved it ; there was great 
consternation that night, but afterward the garrison got used to it and 
were very cool. A bomb broke into the secret passage cut in the fort. 
One of the soldiers went into it some distance, when be was discovered 
by General Duncan and ordered out. The passage was then filled up 
and a guard placed over the entrance to keep every one away from 
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it This was told me by Major Snntelle, commandant of the fort 
Fort Jackson mounted thirty-three 32-pounders on main parapet, 
two columbiads on main parapet, one rifled gun on main parapet, two 
colutnbiads in second bastion, one 9-inch mortar in second bastion, one 
columbiad in third bastion, two 8-inch mortars in third bastion, eight 
32-poundcrs in northwest casemates, six 32-pounder guns in northeast 
casemates, ten short guns in bastion casemates, two brass field-pieces, 
two rifled guns in water-battery, one 10-inch columbiad in water-battery, 
one 9-inch columbiad in water-battery, three 32-pounder guns on outer 
curtain — seventy-five guns in all. I am not positive about the calibre 
of the guns. Those that I have called 32-pounders had a calibre of 0.4 
inches, and I am not quite positive that there are ten short 32-pound er 
guns in the bastion casemates, though such is my recollection. Of 
these guns four were dismounted, but I could not sec that the gun 
proper was injured in any case ; of the gun-carriages eleven were struck, 
several of them being entirely destroyed ; and of the traverses no less 
than thirty were injured. A large proportion of the last injured were 
on the western side of the outer curtain (where only these guns were 
mounted), twenty out of thirty-nine being more or less injured. 

The ramparts of the fort proper were very severely damaged on 
every side, but particularly on the two northern ones ; there has been 
great patching with sand-bags needed. Several of the entrances from 
the parade-ground under the ramparts are masses of ruins, sonic of them 
being one-third choked up with debris. The casemates are cracked 
from end to end ; one of the bastion casemates has the roof broken 
through in three places ; another in one place, and its walls are so badly 
cracked that daylight shines through very plainly, the cracks being 
about four inches wide. The entrances to the casemates are nearly all 
damaged, the roofs cracked, and masses of brick thrown down or loos- 
ened. All the buildings were destroyed by fire or bomb-shells, the two 
western bastions and the citadel being completely burned out. The 
walls of the citadel are cracked m many places very badly. Eighty-six 
shot and splinters of shell struck its faces. The amount of damage here 
reported would hardly be credited by any one who had taken a casual 
survey of the premises, and I myself should have considered it exagger- 
ated if I had read it after passing through hastily the first time. After 
careful examination, however, the impression left on my mind is of a 
place far gone on the road to ruin, which will stand but little more be- 
fore it will come down about its defenders’ ears. Every thing about 
the fort appears to have started from its place, some hardly perceptible, 
others so much that it would be hard to find where the, proper place is. 
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I do not profess an acquaintance with such matters, but it looks to me 
as if the whole structure would have to be demolished and rebuilt if the 
Government ever intend to fortify the site again. 

I have thus, sir, hastily thrown together the more important part 
of the information I was able to collect ; had my time been more ex- 
tended I might have been able to gather more of the incidents of the 
siege ; and had I supposed it desirable to reduce it to writing, I might 
have obtained a fuller account from those I did question ; but my con- 
versation was merely to gratify my own curiosity, and pass away an 
unoccupied hour* Hoping that you may find this communication of 
some value, I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Joseph Harris. 

F. H. Gerdes, Esq., Assistant. United States Coast Survey. 

That the reader may have a more definite idea of the peril 
of the ships in their passage through this barrier of fire which 
stretched across the river from fort to fort, as wide as the range 
of their guns, a sheet of flame crossed every instant, and in every 
direction, by shot and shells, the following general account 
of injuries which they received in the battle, with the forts 
alone, is copied from an account furnished by Admiral Porter: 
The Hartford was struck in the hull fourteen times ; the Pen- 
sacola, nine ; the Brooklyn, sixteen ; the Oneida, one ; the Mis- 
sissippi, ten; the Iroquois, sixteen; the Kichmond, eighteen; 
the Winona, three; the Katalidin, two; the Itasca, fourteen ; 
the Cayuga, in hull and rigging, forty-two ; the Pinola, twelve ; 
the Ivineo, four ; the Harriet Lane, two — in all, one hundred 
and sixty-five times. In the whole action, including the fight 
with the forts and near the city, the fleet lost as follows : killed, 
thirty-seven ; wounded, one hundred and forty-seven — total 
killed and wounded, one hundred and eighty-four. 

The reader who has never been on board a ship in battle, or 
seen one immediately after a fight, may be pleased to have a 
more definite account of the effects of shot. Sueli an account 
is therefore given of the damage which one vessel, the Brook- 
lyn, received in this action : 

U. S. Steam-Sloop Brooklyn, off New Orleans, La., April 28 , 1862 . 

Sir : In obedience to your order we, the undersigned, have examined 
the ship as to the extent of injuries we received in our engagements with 
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the forts and vessels in the river on the 24th instant, and with the bat- 
teries below the city on the 25th instant, and make the following report : 

1. A shot on starboard bow, cutting through the plank, timber, and 
ceiling, passing through the storeroom, shattering the fore and aft piece 
and the deck beam, and striking the lodger knee and breaking it badly, 
destroying in its progress three coils of large rope, and the. interior work 
to considerable extent, and shattered the water-way below the berth- 
deck, and lodged there. 

2. A shot on starboard bow, coming through the plank timbers and 
iron bracing, passing through the marines’ storeroom, destroying a quan- 
tity of clothing and other stores, and lodged on the port side, between 
the knees and deck, breaking one of the main beams amidships. 

3. A shell struck the starboard bow, near the wood ends, and ex- 
ploded, making a large hole and shattering the plank to a considerable 
extent. We cannot ascertain the extent of injury it has done, as it is 
impossible to get at it at present. 

4. A shot on starboard side, just abaft fore channels, came through, 
destroying two lodger knees, crossing the deck, striking and shattering 
one of the hanging knees, and struck the side and fell on deck. 

5. A shot, just forward the mainmast, came through, cutting off the 

iron brace, which is six inches wide and one inch thick, and lodged in 
some bags of sand placed to protect the steam-drum. This shot was 
Bred from the ram. t, 

6. A shot on the quarter came through the plank timber, iron brace, 
and ceiling, crossed the wardroom diagonally, striking the mizzen-topsail 
sheet bitts, cutting it in two, and scattering the splinters all around, de- 
stroying the wood work to a very great extent ; it then struck the ceil- 
ing on the port side, and a hanging knee, and fell on deck. 

7. On spar-deck a shot struck in the head, on starboard side, going 
through the bowsprit, and passing out of the head on port side, shatter- 
ing the wood-work all around. 

8. A shot on port side, abreast the foremast, cutting the rail in two, 
and passing off without further damage. 

9. A shot on starboard side, just abaft fore channels, came through, 
and disabled gun on port side ; striking the breech of the gun, it glanced 
and struck the axle-tree, and went through the spar-deck and lodged 
there. 

10. A shot on port side, abreast the mizzenmast, and carried away 
the boat-davits, timber-heads, rail-planks, outside and inside, shattering 
the wood to a great extent, and damaging the gun on the outside. 

11. A shot came through the bows of port quarter-boats, and went 
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through the hammock-netting on starboard side, carrying away the rail 
and bulwarks. 

12. A shot on the starboard quarter came through and crossed 
through the deck, diagonally, and went through the rail on port side, 
tearing away the bulwarks considerably, demolishing the starboard 
water-closet, and doing other injury. 

13. A shot on port quarter, cutting through the plankshcar of the 
poop, cutting off sixteen planks of the deck, and passed underneath and 
out of the starboard, through the port shutter. 

14. A shot struck the kedge anchor, hanging to the port main-brace 
bump-pin, and broke it off just below the stock, scarifying the side. The 
mizzen-topsail sheet bitt on the starboard side was struck by a piece of 
shell, and the brass cover broken. 

15. Outside. We were struck by an iron-clad ram, just forward of 
the mainmast, crushing in three planks, and driving in the links of the 
chain (which we had hung over the side for the protection of our engine) 
int6 the side. The extent of this injury we could not ascertain, but 
think it is serious. 

10. A shot under the transom starboard side cut off three planks, 
and started a fourth out about four or five feet, and the shot remained 
there. This is a very serious injury, as much so as any we have received. 

All these shots were received in the attack upon the lower forts. In 
the engagements with the batteries below the city we received the fol- 
lowing injuries : 

1. A shot on the starboard bow, came through, and lodged in a 
quantity of rigging stowed in the .sick-bay. The extent of injuries wo 
could not ascertain. 

2. A shot struck the starboard cathead, shattering it, and injuring 
the rail forward of it. 

Our fore-topsail yard is badly injured. 

We arc, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

Geo. Pewhurst, Acting Master U. S. Navy . 
Thomas Pickering, Acting Master. 

W. I). For, Carpenter. 

Captain Thomas T. Craven, 

commanding U. S. Steam- Sloop Brooklyn , off New Orleans , La. 

U. S. Steam-Sloop Brooklyn, off New Orleans, April 26 , 1862 . 

Sir : The following is a report of the losses in the boatswain’s de- 
partment in the actions of April 24th and 25th : 

Both mainstays shot away. 
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One shroud, main rigging, shot away. 

One shroud, fore rigging, shot away. 

Bowsprit shrouds shot away. 

Jig and flying jib-stays shot away. 

Catfall and shank pointer on starboard side shot away. 

Starboard fore-topsail sheet shot away. 

Three coils of cordage destroyed in storeroom. A shot is now lodged 
in the rigging, barricaded in the sick-bay. No doubt a great deal of the 
gear is cut, but how much cannot be ascertained until it is broken out. 

Main-brace shot away. 

Kedge anchor on each quarter shot away, with sixty fathom five- 
inch hemp hawser, shot away. 

Main-brace block shot away. 

Three lanyards, mizzen rigging, shot away. 

One shroud, mizzen rigging, shot away. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John A. Selmer, Acting Boatswain XJ \ S, Navy . 
Captain Thomas T. Craven, 

commanding U. S. Steam- Sloop Brooklyn . 

After such a statement of the condition of a single ship, we 
wonder that any one could escape on board, or that any vessel 
floated past the forts. 

Thus was fought, and won, the greatest naval battle of the 
war, which was probably the boldest and most successful effort 
ever made to match wooden ships against forts at close range, 
armed with heavy guns, both rifled and smooth-bore, and when, 
in addition, the forts were assisted by iron-clad rams and a fleet 
almost as numerous as the one which attacked them. The 
rebel gunboats, or most of them, were doubtless inferior to our 
own in strength and power of endurance, but several of them 
were swift and armed with heavy guns, and it seems, even now, 
not an unreasonable expectation that with the Manassas, and 
the more formidable Louisiana, they would prove an over- 
match for our vessels after being shattered by the fire of the 
forts. In attempting to form a correct opinion of what is due 
to Admiral Farragut for this victory, and to decide the ques- 
tion whether he exhibited the qualities of a great commander, 
it must be considered that after weighing all the circumstances, 
and hearing the opinions of his officers, it rested upon him 
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alone, as commander-in-chief, to decide whether the attack 
should be made, and it was for him to determine upon the gen- 
eral plan, and then the time and order of the battle. It must 
be remembered also, that it was not a blind assault upon de- 
fences whose strength was either unknown or underrated. The 
character of the forts and their armament were well understood, 
the peril of a night attack in such a river was duly weighed, 
and the power of the rebel fleet was probably not over-estimated 
in the calculation of results. Nor must it be forgotten that these 
defences of the great river were considered to be really impreg- 
nable by men skilled in the art of war. This opinion was held 
most confidently by the rebels themselves. The chief fear of 
the commander of the forts was, that the severity of his fire 
might turn the fleet back before lie had them lairly in his 
power ; and in New Orleans, the feeling was that of haughty 
insolence, exulting in the thought of absolute security. And 
this accounts for the perfect delirium of rage which the rebels 
showed when our fleet appeared before the city, exhibited alike 
by the contemptible mock-lieroics of the authorities, and the 
maniac yells and gnashing of teeth of the mob. 

In view of all this, Admiral Farragut assumed the respon- 
sibility of making what seemed to many a desperate attempt, 
and succeeded in infusing into others so much of his own con- 
fidence and enthusiasm that they expected success. Nor was 
this attack a blind rush on an enemy, trusting that a sudden 
dash would in some way bring him success, for nothing was 
neglected which prudence could suggest, or foresight provide, 
or skill or science could devise. lie studied and measured de- 
liberately the whole strength of his foe, he availed himself of 
* the advice and suggestions of a most able body of cooperating 
officers, and then arranging all his means so as to bear unitedly 
upon the ultimate purpose, he gave his orders with a minute- 
ness which showed that he had thought over every detail of the 
fight. The man who could calmly survey such dangers and ob- 
stacles as presented themselves to Farragut at New Orleans, 
and then, not only conceive a general plan, but arrange and 
dwell upon the minutest feature, even to buckets of water for 
his thirsty men, and then go into the fight as he did, with the 
dash of genuine enthusiasm, certainly deserves the name of 
VOL. u. — 14 
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great. It was the culminating act of his life. When he stood 
calm and triumphant amid the two walls of fire between 
which lay the glowing deck of the Hartford, the flames of the 
raft surging up to the yard-arms on the one side, and her bat- 
teries flashing fire on the other, there was put on his head the 
crown of a great naval commander, and a few moments after 
he was past the forts, and the great battle was won. 

The plan of the attack proposed two principal measures, 
first a bombardment of the forts by the mortar-fleet, and then 
the passage of the fortifications by the squadron. Attempts 
have been made to compare the efficiency of these two oper- 
ations ; some apparently thinking that the main work was done 
by the mortar-shells, and others believing that these accom- 
plished little or nothing. Such comparisons tend only to mis- 
lead the public mind. The mortar-schooners, under the skilful 
management of Admiral Porter, accomplished all that even 
such heavy mortars could do under the circumstances. The 
steady, long-enduring effort of officers and men, under the pecu- 
liar hardships of mortar-firing, deserved, as it received, emphatic 
praise. The rapidity and accuracy of the fire, considering the 
position, were wonderful. In view of the number of shells that 
fell and exploded in and near the works, it seems marvellous 
that Fort Jackson was not reduced to a heap of rubbish. In- 
deed, to the casual observer, it appeared to be a ruin only, after 
the fight. The ground was ploughed up, and pits excavated in 
every direction ; the walls were cracked, casemates were shat- 
tered, and almost every combustible thing was consumed ; the 
levee was cut, and water stood in the casemates, and the garri- 
son, doubtless, was somewhat demoralized, but to what extent 
does not clearly appear. Any one looking at the fort in such a 
condition after the battle would be likely to describe it as a 
ruin, and the inference would perhaps be a natural one that 
little resistance could have been offered to the passage of the 
ships. But the important fact still remains, that, of the formi- 
dable armament of the forts, only a few guns were dismounted, 
and though surrounded by rubbish, they were as serviceable as 
ever ; and this is very clearly shown by the fact that in their 
swift passage the ships were struck in their hulls more than a 
hundred and fifty times ; and the one report, already quoted, 
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tells how severely they were handled. Admitting, therefore, 
all that is claimed for the admirable practice with the mortars, 
and receiving as correct the descriptions of the ruined appear- 
ance of the works, it is still true that the batteries were mostly 
in serviceable condition, and the fire of the rebels was rapid, 
accurate, and severe, interrupted only by the storm of grape 
and canister, poured in alike by the passing ships, and the small 
steamers attached to the mortar-fleet. Nothing should be de- 
tracted from the fame of Porter because he did not do an im- 
possible thing, and nothing from the renown of Farragut by 
suggesting that the forts were so far dismantled that their fire 
could not seriously endanger the fleet. The proper glory of 
the grand achievement is quite sufficient for all. 

It has been frequently said of the battle of New Orleans, or 
more correctly the battle at the forts, that there the strength, 
the “ back-bone ” of the rebellion was broken, and the same 
opinion, in substance, has been stated in regard to every great 
battle of the war. During the progress of a conflict on so vast 
a scale, it is doubtless true that many important crises were 
reached, great events that brought other decisive ones in their 
train, but no one battle can bo said to have settled the fate of 
the rebellion. The bloody struggle of Pittsburg Landing ren- 
dered the invasion of the Northwest impossible from that quar- 
ter, and the fight at Stone River ended all thought of crossing 
into Ohio ; the battle of Gettysburg made it certain that no 
lodgment could be made in the Northern Atlantic States ; the 
naval battles on the Mississippi secured, perhaps, the ultimate 
opening of the river; and yet a failure at New Orleans would 
have been a disaster whose consequences no one can now measure. 
It seems, as we look back upon it, that it would have greatly 
prolonged the rebellion. The control of the lower Mississippi 
would have enabled the rebel Government to draw almost un- 
limited supplies from the country west of the river ; while, at 
least, the possibility was suggested to the rebel leaders, of with- 
drawing into Texas as a last resort, and continuing the war 
upon the almost boundless resources of that great internal' em- 
pire, in the hope of securing ultimately, by a protracted strug- 
gle, recognition and assistance from England and France. 

But one of the most important effects of the capture of New 
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Orleans has not been duly considered. Had the city remained 
in possession of the rebels a short time longer, they would have 
completed some very powerful ships that would have driven 
our squadron out of the river or destroyed it, and they might 
have completed a navy which would have been a very formi- 
dable antagonist of our own. In no feature of our war did the 
interposition of God more plainly appear, than in the manner in 
which the. rebels were prevented from obtaining a formidable 
navy. What they actually accomplished is but little known, 
and the country has not been made fully aware how much it 
owes to the wise foresight of our own Navy Department and its 
enterprising and gallant officers for their destruction of a navy 
which had assumed features and proportions of a very threat- 
ening character. It is intended to devote a subsequent chapter 
to this rebel navy, but a few statements in regard to wliat was 
found at New Orleans may be proper here. 

There the rebels had either finished, or in process of con- 
struction, a fleet of powerful iron-clads, some of which would 
have been a match for any thing then afloat, except perhaps 
the Monitor. The Manassas, which had once driven our block- 
ading fleet out of the Mississippi, and was again encountered at 
the forts, was formidable only to wooden ships, and perhaps 
only in the night to them. But at the forts, as has been stated, 
three of our best vessels narrowly escaped destruction by her. 
The steam-battery Louisiana was, according to all accounts, a 
very powerful vessel, more to be feared than the Merrimack, 
and why she performed so little in the great battle is a mystery 
not yet explained. She was described by those who saw her 
as a vessel of four thousand tons burden, with four powerful 
engines, and an armament of sixteen heavy guns, as follows : 
two 7-inch rifles, three 9-inch shell-guns, four 8-inch shell-guns, 
seven 100-pounder rifles — in all, sixteen guns. Why such a ves- 
sel should remain an almost passive spectator, as has been said 
by some, of the passage of our squadron, does not yet appear. 
It has been suggested that her officers were intoxicated from a 
revel of the earlier part of the night, but, whether this was 
more than an idle tale, is not known. If, as has been stated, she 
was more powerful than the Merrimack, then no good reason 
appears why she could not have destroyed our wooden fleet as 
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easily as the Merrimack sank the Cumberland and Congress, 
and riddled the Minnesota, without injury to herself. 

But at the city of New Orleans, nearly completed, was the 
iron-clad Mississippi, a vessel upon which the rebels built more 
confident expectations than upon any other which they com- 
menced during the war. She was intended for a sea-going ves- 
sel, and it was expected that she would have great speed. She 
was to be heavily armored and heavily armed. Every possible 
exertion was made to complete her in season to meet Farragut'S 
attack, and she was nearly ready. The rebels fully believed, 
and apparently with reason, that this iron-clad would not only 
destroy, or drive out of the river, Farragut’s fleet, but that she 
was able to paralyze our whole wooden Navy, and lay our At- 
lantic cities under contribution. She was nearly ready for her 
work, but her machinery not being quite completed she could 
not be moved, and, instead of going forth triumphantly to de- 
stroy, she was met by Farragut floating down the river a burn- 
ing, helpless wreck. Still another iron-clad battery was sunk 
opposite the custom-house, and others were being built at Al- 
giers, opposite the city. It is readily seen, then, that had the 
attack on the forts failed, or even had it been delayed for a few 
weeks, or perhaps days, the aspect of the war might have been 
changed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


OPERATIONS UPON THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI SUBSEQUENT TO THE 
CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

The heaviest single blow struck by the Navy during the 
war was the capture of New Orleans, and it was evident that 
in its consequences it would prove fatal to the rebel cause ; or, 
perhaps, to speak more correctly, the rebellion could not succeed 
with New Orleans and the lower Mississippi restored to the con- 
trol of the Government. The occupation of that city, however, 
did not give us quiet possession of the river, except from the 
city to the sea. The whole of the long line from New Orleans 
to Vicksburg, with the States on either side, was yet in the pos- 
session of the rebels, and the whole “Great West” was still 
shut out from the river and the sea. The rebel blockade of 
thestream was yet unbroken. Vicksburg was a barrier impass- 
able as to the gunboats from above, and below the rebels had 
erected batteries at all the available points. The proper base 
had been gained for operations in the Southwest, one of the 
great depots and place of construction for the rebel navy had 
been broken up, and several very dangerous war-vessels had 
been destroyed. 

General Butler had occupied New Orleans with his troops 
soon after its surrender to Farragut. lie held and governed it 
with a firm hand, curbing effectually the insolence of fallen 
traitors ; but he had no troops to spare for the occupation of 
points above. The brilliant success which -was crowned by the 
capture of the Southwestern metropolis raised the expectations 
of ihe country beyond the point which circumstances would 
warrant. It seemed to be assumed that by this battle the Mis- 
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Bissippi was virtually reopened through its whole extent, that 
Vicksburg would be immediately taken, and a peaceful com- 
merce be restored to the great central channel of the West. 
The actual position of affairs was by no means generally under- 
stood. In one sense, it is true, our fleet could, and did, control 
the river. Farragut could pass up and down at his pleasure, 
and though fired at from every spot where a battery could be 
planted, he could drive the enemy from his guns and pass on, 
to be again fired upon in the same manner when he returned, 
lie had no men wherewith to hold these fortified points, and 
the consequence was that he might spend the season in running 
the gantlet of batteries from New Orleans to Vicksburg and 
back, only to find on each return that the rebel works were 
stronger than when he passed them before, while his ships 
would, of course, receive some additional damage in every fresh 
encounter. Whenever his fleet came within range of one of 
these batteries, which were simply earthworks mounting heavy 
guns, the rebels inflicted what damage they could ; and when 
the fire from the ships became too severe, the gunners could 
shelter themselves from the shot, and, when the vessels were gone, 
the earth forts were soon in as good condition as ever, or addi- 
tional guns were mounted, so as to make them stronger than 
before. Thus the rebels might be daily driven out of their 
defences, and yet would grow daily stronger, and render the 
river, month after month, more dangerous for our fleet. 

It is apparent, therefore, that what the country, elated by 
the capture of New Orleans, expected of the Mississippi squad- 
ron, could by no means be performed without the cooperation 
of a sufficient land force to occupy the various points where the 
rebels had erected their works. So far as the Navy could do it, 
Baton Rouge, Port Hudson, and Vicksburg were all captured 
more than a year before their final fall. Their batteries were 
silenced time and again by the fleet, and, had the proper land 
force been provided, the great “ inland sea,” as General Sherman 
called it, would have been opened to a peaceful commerce more 
than twelve months before it was actually clear. Between the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing and the time when Vicksburg was 
invested by Grant, no such support was given by the War De- 
partment to the Mississippi squadron as could enable it to hold 
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possession of any place which it captured on the river. Nor is 
this stated with the intention of blaming any one. The fact is 
mentioned only to relieve Farragut and the Navy Department 
from unmerited censure. 

The country was also mistaken in supposing that nothing 
of importance was accomplished by the Navy on the Mississippi 
between the capture of the forts below New Orleans and the 
fall of Vicksburg. The labor performed by the squadron from 
May, 1862, till July, 1863, told heavily upon the resources of 
the rebels. The operations of the squadron extended up and 
down the great river, and all its navigable tributaries and 
bayous, and then along the coast to Galveston, intercepting 
supplies, and cutting off, in all directions, the sources from 
which the rebels drew the support of their armi.es. The work 
consisted, it is true, mostly of a series of annoying skirmishes 
and expeditions, that seemed small in themselves, but, in the 
aggregate, it cut off far and wide the important channels which 
supplied the rebel strength. The destruction of salt-works, the 
intercepting of droves of cattle from Texas, the breaking up of 
little centres of trade in the secluded bayous, the capture of a 
small steamer, or of a blockade-runner — these were very little 
things compared with a great battle, and yet these were often 
the very causes why a great victory was won, or they provided 
the means by which the proper fruits of victory could be se- 
cured. The Navy Department and the admiral did what was 
possible under the circumstances, and the aggregate of the labors 
of the year following the capture of New Orleans is really an 
important part of the operations of the war. 

Early in May the fleet proceeded up the river. The Brook- 
lyn and most of the gunboats steamed past Baton Bouge, with- 
out communicating with the shore. On the 7th of May, the 
Iroquois, Commander J. S. Palmer, was ordered to proceed up 
the river, anchor abreast of Baton Eouge, and demand the sur- 
render of the city. The correspondence on that occasion adds 
another to the list of the curious forms which rebel inso- 
lence assumed, so characteristic of the temper of the South 
daring the whole war. To be impudent and boastful when all 
power and hope of resistance were gone, was regarded as a proof 
of heroic courage. As curiosities deserving a place in history, 
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the following correspondence is inserted here, remarking only, 
that, in regard to Vicksburg, the rebel commander, as the event 
proved, had very excellent reasons for refusing to surrender, 
for he held the place against all our efforts for more than, a 
year after that ; and although Baton Iiouge was temporarily 
occupied, it required much bloody work afterward before we 
obtained permanent possession. 

No. 1. 

U. S. Steamer Iroquois, at anchor off Baton Rouge, May 8, 1862. 

Sir: As there seems to be no hope of a senior officer arriving this 
afternoon, I shall proceed to carry out the intentions of the flag-officer. 

The same terms shall be afforded the city of Baton Rouge as were 
granted to Now Orleans ; it must be surrendered to the naval forces of 
the United States. 

The rights and property of its citizens shall be respected ; but all 
property belonging to the so-called Confederate States must remain in- 
tact, to be delivered over when demanded. 

The flag of the United States must be hoisted on the arsenal. 

An answer is expected this evening. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James S. Palmer, Commander . 

His Honor the Mayor of Baton Rouge. 

No. 2. 

♦ Mayor’s Office, City of Baton Rouge, May 8, 1862. 

Sir: Your note of this date has been received, in which you say 
“ the city of Baton Rouge must be surrendered to the naval forces of 
the United States,” and that the same terms will be granted as were to 
the city of New Orleans. 

This note has been submitted to the board of selectmen, and I am in- 
structed to say that the city of Baton Rouge will not be surrendered volun- 
tarily to any power on earth. We have no military force here, and are 
entirely without any means of defence ; its possession by you must be 
without the consent and against the wish of the peaceable inhabitants. 

Further to say, that the city of Baton Rouge has not in possession 
any property whatever, except such as acquired by the municipal law 
incorporating it, and exercises no authority over any public propertv 
whatever. 

Having no control over the arsenal, except for purposes of presen’- 
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take it ; but, as a general thing, 1 desire to trade with the people, and 
pay for whatever I require. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, D. G. Farragut. 

Flag-Officer Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 
His Honor the Mayor of Baton Rouge . 

No. 7. 

Mayor’s Office, Baton Rouge, May 10 , 1862 . 

Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
this morning’s date, and in reply have to say that it is my desire and 
earnest determination to maintain order and quiet in this city, and to 
that end shall employ all the force at my command. I think I can 
safely assure you that, so far as the citizens of this place are concerned, 
no interference upon their part will be made with the flag which you 
have caused to be hoisted at the arsenal ; and, in order that it may not 
be molested, I have issued my proclamation enjoining all citizens not to 
interrupt or interfere with it. 

The bearer of this, Mr. William Markham, of the firm of Ilill & 
Markham, are the owners of the coal which you inform me you require 
for the use of your vessels. At my instance, Mr. Markham presents 
himself in person to make such arrangements for disposing of it as may 
meet with your expressed wish. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. F. Bryan, Mayor . 

Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut, U. S . Flag- Ship Hartford . 


CORRESPONDENCE FOR THE SURRENDER OF NATCHEZ AND 
VICKSBURG. 

U. S. Flag-ship Hartford, near Natchez, Miss., May 27, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to forward herewith, for the information of 
the Department, the correspondence which has passed between Com- 
mander James S. Palmer, commanding United States gunboat Iroquois, 
and the authorities of Natchez ; also the correspondence between Com- 
mander S. P. Lee, commanding United States gunboat Oneida, and the 
authorities of Vicksburg, in relation to the surrender of those cities to 
the naval forces under my command. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G. Farragut, 

Flag-Officer Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 
Hon, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington, D, C, 
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U. S. Steamer Iroquois, at anchor off Natchez, May 13, 1862, 

Sir: In obedience to your order of the 10th instant, I left Baton 
Rouge at four in the afternoon of that day and proceeded up the river 
until I overtook the Oneida and the gunboats, some forty miles below 
this, who accompanied me into my present position off this city, which 
I reached at two on the afternoon of yesterday. I addressed to the 
mayor the accompanying letter (marked 1), which they refused to re- 
ceive at the landing, and the tone seemed to be that of resolute non- 
intercourse. This conduct being rather more dignified than wise, I 
instantly seized the ferry-boat, then on this side, occupied in filling her- 
self with coal, which I intended to secure also, and placing on board of 
her a force from this squadron of seamen and marines, and a couple 
of howitzers, under the command of Lieutenant Ilarmany, of this ship, 
sent her across to the landing, with orders that if there w’ere not there 
some of the authorities to receive my communication, he was to land 
his force, march up to the town, which was about half a*mile distant, 
with colors flying, and there cause the mayor to receive and read my 
letter. But when the party had reached the landing they found two 
members of the common council sent, with an apology from the mayor, 
to receive my communication. They begged that the force should not 
be landed, as they intended to make no resistance, and seemed disposed 
to acquiesce in any thing I demanded. 

The party then returned, and the follow ing morning I received the 
enclosed reply (numbered 2), together with the proclamation, which I 
also enclose. 

The city being now virtually surrendered, and by the proclamation 
of the mayor so announced to its inhabitants, I concluded to send an 
officer on shore, to which purpose I sent the note marked No. 0. 

In an hour or two, being notified, by signal, that the committee, 
with an escort, was in waiting to receive my officer, I dispatched Lieu- 
tenant McNair, of this ship, to ascertain from the mayor whether there 
were any public buildings from which the rebel flag had hitherto been 
displayed ; if so, it was my intention to hoist there the flag of the Uni- 
ted States, which I should require to be guarded and respected by the 
authorities ; also to say that I was as anxious as he was to preserve the 
peace and quiet of the town ; that we were not here to make war upon 
its peaceable inhabitants, and that I should land no force unless I con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary. This officer was received most cour- 
teously and even kindly by the authorities. The mayor assured him 
that the flag had never been officially displayed in Natchez ; that their 
government had no buildings or property in the town ; but that if I 
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chose to hoist the flag of the United States, the authorities would do 
their best to protect it, but hoped they would be spared the responsibil- 
ity for the possible act of an excited populace. As this city, like Baton 
Rouge, had never occupied a military position, but was simply a trad- 
ing town, and as the mayor and authorities had behaved in so sensible 
and gentlemanlike a manner, I concluded to leave the question of hoist- 
ing the flag open until your arrival, and so informed them. 

The policy of my forbearance I submit to your better judgment. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James S. Palmer, Commander . 

Flag-Officer D. Gr. Farragut, commanding Western Gulf Squadron, 


No. 1. 

U. S. Steamer Iroquois, at anchor off Natchez, Miss., May 12, 1862. 

Sir : In advance of the squadron now coming up the Mississippi, I 
am instructed by the flag-officer to demand the surrender of the city of 
Natchez to the naval forces of the United States. 

The same terms will be accorded as were granted to New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge. The rights and property of all peaceable citizens 
will be respected ; but all property in this city belonging to the so- 
called Confederate States must be delivered up, and the flag of the 
United States must wave unmolested and respected over your town. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James S. Palmer, Commander . 

His Honor the Mayor of Natchez, 

No. 2. 

Mayor’s Office, Natchez, Miss., May 13, 1862. 

Sir : Your communication of 12th instant has been received by me 
and laid before the board of selectmen of this city, and I am directed 
to return the following reply : 

Coming as a conqueror, you need not the interposition of the city 
authorities to possess this place. An unfortified city, an entirely de- 
fenceless people, have no alternative but to yield to an irresistible force, 
or uselessly to imperil innocent blood. Formalities are absurd in th& 
face of such reality. So far as the city authorities can prevent, there 
will bo no opposition to your possession of the city ; they cannot, how- 
ever, guarantee that your flag shall wave unmolested in the sight of an 
excited people ; but such authority as they do possess will be exercised 
for the preservation of good order in the city. As to property belong- 
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ing to the Confederate States, they are not aware of any sucli within 
the limits of the city. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Hunter, Mayor. 

James S. Palmer, 

Commander U. S . Steamer Iroquois , at anchor off Natchez , Miss. 

PROCLAMATION. 

The city being in. the possession of the forces of the United States, 
it is earnestly requested that the citizens will preserve good order and 
commit no acts that might provoke the injury of a defenceless people, 
and it is hereby enjoined upon them that they abstain from any such 
acts. John Hunter, Mayor. 

Mayor's Office , Natchcz y Miss., May 13, 1862. 

No. 3. 

U. S. Steamer Iroquois, off Natchez, May 13, 1862. 

Sir : I shall send an officer on shore to communicate with you. I 
request that a committee may be at the landing to receive him, at your 
earliest convenience. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James S. Palmer, Commander U. S. Navy. 
His Honor John Hunter, Mayor of Natchez. 

U. S. Steamer Oneida, near Vicksburg, May 18, 1862. 

To the Authorities of Vicksburg : 

The undersigned, with orders from Flag-Officer Farragut and Major- 
General Butler, respectively, demand the surrender of Vicksburg and its 
defences to the lawful authority of the United States, under which pri- 
vate property and personal rights will be respected. 

Respectfully yours, 

S. Phillips Lee, commanding Advanced Naval Division. 
(Also signed by General Williams.) 

Headquarters, Vicksburg, May 18, 1862. 

Sir: As your communication of this date is addressed to the u au- 
thorities of Vicksburg,” and that you may have a full reply to the said 
communication, I have to state that Mississippians don’t know, and re- 
fuse to learn, how to surrender to an enemy. If Commodore Farragut 
or Brigadier-General Butler can teach them, let them come and tiy. 

As to the defences of Vicksburg, I respectfully refer you to Briga- 
# 
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dier-General Smith, commanding forces at and near Vicksburg, whose 
reply is herewith enclosed. Respectfully, 

James L . Antry, 

Military Governor and Colonel commanding Post . 

S. Phillips Lee, U. S. N., 

commanding Advanced Naval Division , U. S. Steamer Oneida . 


Headquarters Defences of Vicksburg, May 18, 1862. 

Sir : Your communication of this date, addressed to the “ authori- 
ties of Vicksburg,” demanding the surrender of the city and its defences, 
has been received. 

Regarding the surrender of the defences, I have to reply that, having 
been ordered here to hold these defences, it is my intention to do so as 
long as in my power.’ Respectfully, 

M. L. Smith, Brigadier-General commanding . 

S. Phillips J^ee, U. S. N., commanding Advanced Naval Division. 


Mayor’s Office, Vicksburg, Miss., May 18, 1862. 
Your communication of this date, addressed “to the authorities of 
Vicksburg,” has been delivered to me. 

In reply, I will state to you that, as far as the municipal authorities 
are concerned, we have erected no defences, and none ar& wdthin the 
corporate limits of the city. But, sir, in further reply, I will state that 
neither the municipal authorities nor the citizens will ever consent to 
the surrender of the city. Respectfully, yours, 

L. Lindsay, Mayor of the City. 

S. Phillips Lee, U. S. N., commanding Advanced Naval Division. 


U. S. Steamer Oneida, below Vicksburg, Miss., May 21, 1862. 

Sir : It becomes my duty to give you notice to remove the women 
and children beyond the range of our guns within twenty-four hours, as 
it will be impossible to attack the defences without injuring or destroy- 
ing the town, a proceeding which all the authorities of Vicksburg seem 
determined to require. I had hoped that the same spirit which induced 
the military authorities to retire from the city of New Orleans, rather 
than wantonly sacrifice the lives and property of its inhabitants, would 
have been followed here. Respectfully yours, 

S. Phillips Lee, U. S. N., 
commanding Advanced Naval Division . 

L. Lindsay, Esq., Mayor of the City of Vicksburg. 

% 
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Mayor’s Office, Vicksburg, Miss., May 2i, 1862. 
Sir : Your communication of this date was handed to me at a late 
hour this evening, too late to give public notice to the women and 
children. In consequence thereof, I shall date your twenty-four hours’ 
time from to-morrow morning, the 22d instant, at eight o’clock A. M. 

Respectfully, L. Lindsay, Mayor . 

S. Phillips Lee, U. S. N., # 

commanding Naval Advanced Division , U. S. Steamer Oneida . 

U. S. Steamer Onkida, below Vicksburg, May 22, 1882. 
Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
yesterday evening, ami in reply have to state that my communication of 
yesterday, in relation to the removal of the women and children, was 
for the purpose of placing it at my option to fire or not , as I might think 
proper, at the earliest moment, upon the defences t>f the town, without 
producing a loss of innocent life, and to that determination I shall ad- 
here. Respectfully, yours, 

8. Phillips Lee, commanding Advanced Naval Division. 

L. Lindsay, Esq., Mayor of the City of Vicksburg. 

The manner in which the rebels managed their operations on 
the river, because there was no suitable land force to bold them 
in check, is well shown by the following occurrence at Granij 
Gulf, not far below Vicksburg: Admiral Farragut had gone 
down the river, leaving a part of the fleet above, at and near 
Vicksburg. The commander of the Iroquois, finding himself 
short of coal, sent a gunboat as far down as Natchez, for infor- 
mation. Upon the return of this vessel, her commander thought 
he discovered at Grand Gulf some earthworks partly finished. 
Commander Palmer, of the Iroquois, thereupon sent down the 
Wissahickon and Itasca, to examine. They found a formidable 
battery of rifled guns and some five hundred men ready to dis- 
pute the passage. Here, in a short action, these two gunboats 
were hulled forty-two times. They could inflict very little 
damage, in return, upon the batteries, for they were located 
upon the bluff, where they could not he effectually reached by 
the vessels, while they could pour down a destructive plunging 
fire, against which the gunboats had no defence. This very 
well illustrates the dangerous work which the fleet had on hand 
after the capture of New Orleans. It was a daily repetition 

YOlJ II. 15 
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of the battle of the forts on a small scale, and the vessels were 
receiving almost hourly some new iujifry. The situation was 
by no means a pleasant or a promising one. 

On the 10th of June, 1862, Commander Palmer, then off 
Grand Gulf, wrote thus to Admiral Farragut: “I fear we 
cannot injure the batteries on the hill, and we have no remedy 
againfet their plunging shot. I feared to leave a few gunboats 
only at Yicksburg, as an iron-clad ram was reported ready 
at Yazoo Kiver, and there was no knowing when some of the 
rebel gunboats would come down from above; Fort Pillow, we 
learned, having been partly evacuated, and some heavy guns 
and a quantity of ammunition having arrived at Yicksburg ; 
besides, the gunboats are all in a most crippled condition. The 
sick-list has vastly "increased.” One of the methods which the 
rebels adopted in this river war was this : They would plant 
a battery on the river-bank, close by a town ; and then, if our 
commanders refrained from firing, in order to spare the inno- 
cent, the rebels of course were shielded. But if the fire was 
returned, then the charge of barbarous warfare, of murdering 
women and children, was made against our officers. 

The following letter exhibits this device of the enpmy : 

♦ 

Confederate States of America, Headquarters Department No. 1, ) 
Jackson, Mississippi, Jt me 12 , 1862 . ) 

Sir : I have the honor to enclose copy of a letter received by the 
mayor of Rodney, notifying him, in substance, that if the vessels of the 
United States Navy are fired upon by our troops from or near the town, 
vengeance will be taken upon the women and children, or, as the writer 
is pleased to term it, “ punishment for the offence will be visited upon 
the town,” and this, too, while declaring that “we are not here to war 
upon unarmed or peaceable persons.” 

Where two nations are at war, it has been customary among civilized 
people “ to punish the offence ” of an attack by the armed forces of one 
upon those of the other by a combat with the attacking party. If such 
attack be made from a town, the assaulting party is not entitled to, and, 
so, far as our troops are concerned, does not claim any immunity by 
reason of the presence of women and children. What we do claim , 
however, and insist upon, is, that when your vessels or transports are 
fired into by our troops, they shall not hasten to the nearest collection 
of unarmed and peaceable women and children, and wreak their ven- 
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geance upon them, as was done lately at Grand Gulf by United States 
vessels, in retaliation for an attack with which the town had nothing 
more to do than had the city of St Louis. 

My batteries are located at such points upon the river as are deemed 
best suited for the desired purposes, and without reference to, or connec- 
tion with, the people of the town. Should the site happen to fall with- 
in a village, you, of course, arc at liberty to return the tire. Should it 
be in the vicinity of one, however, the usages of civilized warfare do 
not justify its destruction, unless demanded by the necessities of attack 
or defence. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that the barbarous and cowardly 
policy indicated in the enclosed letter w ill meet with the approval of any 
officer of rank or standing in the United States Navy. I have, there- 
fore. thought proper to transmit it to you under a flag of truce, with the 
confident expectation that you will direct those under your command to 
confine their offensive operations as far as possible to our troops, and 
forbid the wanton destruction of defenceless towns, filled with unoffend- 
ing non-combatants, unless required by imperious military necessity. 

The practice of slaying women and children, as an act of retaliation, 
has, happily, fallen into disuse in this country with the disappearance of 
the Indian tribes, and I trust it will not be revived by the officers of the 
United States Navy, but that the demolition and pillage of the unoffend- 
ing little village of Grand Gulf may be permitted to stand alone and 
w ithout parallel upon record. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

M. Lovell, Major-General commanding . 
Commanding Officer, U. S, Navy, Mississippi River , near Baton Rouge, 

U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, Baton Uouob, June 17, 1802. 

Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 12th instant, together with its enclosure, in which you are pleased 
to say that vengeance will be visited upon the women and children of 
Rodney, if our vessels are fired upon from the town. Although I find 
no such language contained in the letter of Lieutenant-Commanding 
Nichols, or even any from which such inference might be drawn, still I 
shall meet your general remark on your own terms. You say you locate 
your batteries “ at such points on the river as are deemed best suited,” 
etc., without reference to the people of the town, and claim no immu- 
nity for your troops. Now, therefore, the violation is with you. You 
choose your own time and place for the attack upon our defenceless 
people, and should, therefore, see that the innocent and defenceless of 
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your own people are out of the way before you make the attack ; for, 
rest assured, that the fire will be returned, and w r e will not hold ourselves 
answerable for the death of the innocent. If we have ever fired upon 
your “ women and children,” it was done here at Baton Rouge, when 
an attempt was made to kill one of our officers, landing in a small boat, 
manned with four boys, They were, when in the act of landing, mostly 
wounded by the fire of some thirty or forty horsemen, who chivalrously 
galloped out of the town, leaving the women and children to bear the 
brunt of our vengeance. At Grand Gulf, also, our transports were fired 
upon in passing, which caused the place to be shelled, with what effect 
I know not ; but I do know, that the fate of a town is at all times in 
the hands of the military commandant, wffio may, at pleasure, draw 
the enemy’s fire upon it, and the community is made to suffer for the 
act of its military. 

The only instance 1 have known where the language of your 'letter 
could possibly apply, took place at New Orleans on the day we passed 
up in front of the city, while it was still in your possession, by your 
soldiers firing on the crowd. I trust, however, that the time is past 
when women and children will be subjected by their military men to 
the horrors of w r ar ; it is enough for them to be subjected to the inci- 
dental inconveniences, privations, and sufferings. 

If any such things have occurred as the slaying of women and chil- 
dren, or innocent people, I feel well assured that it was caused by the 
act of your military, and much against the will of our officers ; for, as 
Lieutenant-Commanding Nichols informs the mayor, we war not against 
defenceless persons, but against those in open rebellion against our coun- 
try, and desire to limit our punishment to them, though it may not al- 
ways be in our power to do so. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

IX G. Farragut, 

Flag-Officer, commanding Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 
Major-General Mansfield Lovell, 

commanding Confederate Troops , Jackson , Miss. 

The same plan was adopted to revenge themselves upon 
men who were suspected of sympathy with the Union cause. 
If the plantation of such a one was on the river-bank, they 
would either plant a field-piece or two near the house, or collect 
a company of riflemen, and fire upon our transports. Of course 
our soldiers and sailors took the first opportunity to revenge 
themselves, and often the house of the innocent Union man 
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would be burned, and his property all laid waste. In this 
manner many loyal men were ruined. 

The policy of both parties on the great river at that time 
is easily understood, as is also their relative position. The 
expedition for opening the Mississippi from above, beginning 
at Cairo, was originally undertaken by the War Department, 
and it was thought that no support would be needed from the 
Navv ; that only some transports for conveying troops would be 
required, and these would form a part of the Army, and there- 
fore under the control of the War Department, at the head of 
which Mr. Cameron then was. It was soon found that iron-clad 
gunboats would be needed ; but they also for a time received 
their orders from the Secretary of War. The operations of the 
little fleet and the army were for a time entirely harmonious. 
They wrought vigorously together at Forts Henry and Donelson, 
and Pittsburg Landing; and it was not, perhaps, until General 
Ilalleck refused to permit the gunboats to go up and occupy 
Nashville, which they could easily have done, that there was 
any appearance of a wish to make the army prominent at the 
expense of the river navy. When the course of the rebels 
withdrew our army in the direction of Corinth, and then of 
Chattanooga, the opening of the Mississippi seemed to be of 
secondary importance in the eyes of General Ilalleck, and, as 
was stated in the first volume, he transferred the army of Pope, 
numbering some twenty thousand men, from the banks of the 
Mississippi, after the capture of Island No. 10, to his own posi- 
tion at Corinth, thus leaving Vicksburg untouched — a barrier 
which, though the gunboats could pass and repass with daily 
damage to themselves and little to the rebels, they could not 
remove, because they bad no cooperating land force. The fleet 
in the upper river, after the capture of Memphis, was left to 
patrol the stream in the face of batteries wherever the rebels 
could plant one ; and the fleet of Farragut was, after the battle 
of the lower forts, in the same condition below. 

When the capture of New Orleans was first proposed by the 
Navy Department to McClellan, he replied, as was said, that 
he would first whip Lee, and then he would go dowa with a 
hundred thousand men and reoccupy New Orleans ; but when 
he understood that a naval expedition was being fitted out, it 
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was with difficulty that he would consent that a few troops, 
which General Butler was then raising in New England, should 
be permitted to go. But when Mr. Stanton went into the War 
Department, he warmly encouraged the design ; yet even then 
only men enough could be obtained to hold the forts and the 
city after they had surrendered to the Navy, while none what- 
ever were provided to occupy the points above, from which 
the rebels could be driven by the ships. Above and below 
Yicksburg, the river was open to our fleet; but every day the 
rebels mounted additional guns along the shores, not only with 
the intention of rendering the gunboats gradually unserviceable, 
but with the hope of disabling and capturing some, while they 
interrupted transports and passenger-boats, and made the most 
persistent and energetic efforts to keep up the trade with the 
west side of the river, from whence they derived the supplies 
for their armies. They wrought constantly, also, in increasing 
and strengthening their fortifications, hoping completely to 
close the river. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Government was very 
anxious that another important blow should be struck on the 
Mississippi ; and it was decided that a naval attack, should be 
made on Yicksburg. Admiral Farragut, in his report, writes 
that he went back to Yicksburg “ in obedience to the orders, 
of the Department and the command of the President.” After 
having once passed the batteries and returned down the river, 
he apparently had not anticipated this order, and had therefore 
taken his coal-vessels down with him. It was, he says, only with 
great difficulty and expense that he was enabled to get his vari- 
ous supplies, including coal, once more up the river ; and he 
writes that he had succeeded only by great exertions on the 
part of Captain II. W. Morris, aided by the army. It was also 
seen that no successful attempt could be made upon the batteries 
on the bluffs at Yicksburg without the assistance of Porter’s 
mortar-fleet, which had done such excellent service at the forts 
below New Orleans. These schooners had to be towed all the 
long way to Vicksburg. But by the unremitting exertions of 
Admiral Porter, aided by all who could render any assistance, 
sixteen mortar-schooners reached Yicksburg the latter part of 
June, and arrangements were soon made to bombard the bat- 
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teries on the heights. Owing to some imperfection in the mor- 
tar-fuses, it was two days before the proper range cojild be 
obtained. Although he reported to Admiral Farragut that 
he was ready, and the following general order was at once 
issued : 


U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, below Vicksburg, June 25, 1862. 

The mortar-boats and gunboats of tbo mortar-flotilla having been 
placed by Commander I). IX Porter, according to his judgment, to the 
best advantage to act upon the batteries on the heights and the fort be- 
low the hospital, at 4 a. m. to-morrow they will open fire upon the same 
and on the city of Vicksburg. 

At the display of the signal for the ships and gunboats to weigh, 
they will form in a double line of sailing, tbo Richmond, Commander 
James Aldeti commanding, leading; the ships Hartford, Commander R. 
Wainwright commanding, next ; Brooklyn, Captain* T. T. Craven, third. 
The gunboats will form another line, so as to fire between the ships, in 
the following order: Iroquois, Commander James S. Palmer, and 
Oneida, Commander S. Phillips Lee commanding, ahead, but on the 
port bow of the Richmond, so as to fire into the forts at the upper end 
of the town, without interfering with the fire of the Richmond ; next in 
order, the Wissahickon, Commander John I)e Camp, and the Scioto, 
Lieutenant-Commanding Ed. Donaldson, in the line with the Iroquois 
and Oneida, hut on the port bow of the flag-ship, so as to fire between 
the Richmond and flag-ship ; next, the Winona, Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Ed. T. Nichols, and Pinola, Lieutenant-Commanding Pierce Crosby, 
on the port bow of the Brooklyn. 

The Hartford will, as often as occasion offers, fire her bow guns on 
the forts at the upper end of the town ; but the broadside batteries of 
all the ships will be particularly directed to the guns in the forts below 
and on the heights. The free use of shrapnel is considered the best 
projectile, but great care must be taken in cutting the fuses, so as always 
to be sure that they burst short of their destination. When close enough, 
give them grape. The enclosed diagram will show the position of the 
respective vessels in the order of attack. 

When the vessels reach the bend in the river, the Wissahickon, 
Scioto, Winona, and Pinola, will continue on ; bat, should the enemy 
continue the action, the ships and Iroquois and Oneida will stop their 
engines and drop down the river again, keeping np their fire? until di- 
rected otherwise. D. G. Farragut, 

Flag Officer , comd ’ g Western Gulf Blockading Squadron . 
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Tlie Kennebec, Lieutenant-Commanding John Russell, will take po- 
sition ip the rear of, and in a line with, the Pinola, so as to lire astern 
of the Brooklyn. D. G. Farragut, Flag-Officer. 

In order to judge of the probabilities of success in the pro- 
posed attack, one must consider the situation of Vicksburg. 
The town is in a sharp bend of the river, and its batteries were 
so placed as to expose a vessel to a raking fire so soon aB it came 
within range of the rifled guns, then to a direct fire from water- 
batteries when abreast of the city, and a plunging fire from the 
guns on the bluffs, and then to a raking fire again until out of 
range. The batteries were placed, some at the water level, 
or nearly so, some half way up the bluff, and some on the top 
of the hill, nearly three hundred feet above the river. There 
was no sufficient, cooperating land force. Under such circum- 
stances, Admiral Farragut proposed to obey his orders to attack 
the place. 

On the night of the 26th of J une the mortar- vessels were 
placed in position, nine on the right-hand side of the river, going 
up, and eight on the left ; the first under the command of Lieuten- * 
ant Smith, and the other commanded by Lieutenant Q^een. The 
distances of the mortar-schooners from the batteries ranged from 
one and a half to two miles. On the 27th of June the mortars 
were engaged in firing upon the batteries and the town, for the 
purpose of determining accurately the range. On the morning 
of the 28th of June, propositions had been made to attack accord- 
ing to the foregoing general order. At 2 a. m. the signal was 
made to weigh anchor, and the whole squadron got under way, 
and proceeded up the river. At 4 o’clock the great mortal's 
began their dull, heavy roar, that shook the land and water 
more like a slight earthquake than the discharge of guns, and 
lines of fire arched over the ships, marking the course of the 
immense missiles that went crashing into the batteries. 

The vessels belonging to the squadron proper were, the flag- 
ship Hartford, Commander K. Wainwright; Iroquois, Com- 
mander J. S. Palmer ; Oneida, Commander S. P. Lee ; Pieh- 
mond, Commander James Alden ; Wissahickon, Commander 
John De Camp ; Scioto, Lieutenant Edward Donaldson ; 
Winona, Lieutenant .E. T. Nichols; and Pinola, Lieutenant 
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Pierce Crosby. In addition to these, the Octoroon, the West- 
field, the Clifton, the Jackson, the Harriet Lane, and the Ovvasco, 
steamers belonging to the mortar-fleet, were brought up, by 
Commander (now Admiral) IL D. Porter. Almost at the same 
moment when the action was begun by the mortars, the first 
gun was fired from the rebel batteries ; and this being returned 
by each vessel as it came into position, the battle was soon gen- 
eral, and the rapidity and severity of the fire was scarcely 
exceeded in the more famous action with the forts below New 
Orleans. Fourteen steamers and sixteen mortar-schooners were 
thundering from the river with every variety of gun, from the 
13-inch mortar and 11-inch gun, to muskets and rifles; and 
these were answered by heavy guns nearly on a level with the 
water, sharpshooters in ambush, and volleys of musketry, by 
batteries midway up the bluffs, by batteries on the top of the 
hill, and by iield-guns planted in the streets. The ships that 
passed the batteries were under fire about one hour and a half, 
and during all the early part of the battle the gunners on both 
sides had no guide in aiming but the flash of each other’s guns. 
The heavy smoke added to the darkness of the morning ; and 
this, with the fact that the hill batteries in general fired too 
high, accounts for the comparatively small damage which the 
ships received. And yet this injury, as will be seen, was in the 
aggregate by no means small. It was evident that a few months 
of such service would cripple or seriously injure every ship 
of the fleet. 

One portion of the squadron passed the batteries gallantly, 
and anchored above the town. The Brooklyn, the Kennebec, 
and. the Katalidin did not pass the batteries. After being under 
fire more than two hours, as was reported, finding that the bat- 
teries ahead of them had not been silenced by the vessels which 
had gone up, their commanders concluded that they should obey 
the spirit, if not the letter of the admiral’s order, by dropping 
down the river out of range. The forts had been successfully 
passed, that was all. No ultimate object had been gained, like 
that of occupying New Orleans after the action below, nor were 
there, as then, any means of compelling the surrender of the 
enemy’s works. 

The forts and batteries at Yicksburg were as strong and 
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dangerous as before ; and in fact they were made stronger after 
each attack. As some of the officers of the fleet intimated, it 
simply proved that a fleet of wooden ships could pass formidable 
land-batteries without being sunk ; and had they continued to 
pass and repass daily those Yicksburg fortifications, until every 
ship had been tom into splinters by shot and shell, nothing 
would have been gained, as matters then were, except to show 
how gallantly our sailors could fight. Admiral Farragut did 
all that could be done — he passed and repassed the batteries. 

In order that the reader may see more clearly the character 
and results of such a battle with land-batteries, the following 
brief extracts from official reports are presented. They give 
glimpses of what was passing on board the different ships, the 
damages which the vessels received, and the number of the 
killed and wounded : 


TIIE HARTFORD. 

I passed up at the slowest speed (we had but eight pounds of steam), 
and even stopped once, in order that the Brooklyn and sternmost vessels 
might close up. The Hartford received but very little injury from the 
batteries in or below the town, but several raking shots from the battery 
above the town did us considerable damage : they were 50-pounder rifle 
and 8-inch solid shot. The first passed through the shell-room in the 
starboard forward passage, and lodged in the hold, but did no other 
harm. The 8-inch struck the break of the poop and passed through 
the cabin, but hurt no one ; the rigging was much cut, and the port 
main -topsail yard was cut in two. 

If the ships had kept in closer order, in all probability they would 
have suffered less, as the fire of the whole fleet would have kept the 
enemy from his guns a longer space of time, and, when at his guns, his 
fire would have been more distracted. 

When we reached the upper battery we soon silenced it, and it was 
reported to me that its flag was struck. We therefore gave three cheers ; 
but when we had passed about three-quarters of a mile above they re- 
opened fire with two heavy guns. I was unable to reply to this raking 
fire, being out of range. Although their shots were well directed, they 
either had too much or too little elevation, and only cut our rigging to 
pieces, without injuring any one seriously, which was strange, as the 
Iroquois, Winona, and Pinola were on our quarter. . . . 

The Department will perceive from this (ray) report, that the forts 
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can be passed, and we have done it, and can do it again as often as may 
he required of us. It will not, however, be an easy matter for us to do 
more than silence the batteries for a time, as long as the enemy has a 
large force behind the hills to prevent our landing and holding the 
place. 

General Williams has with him about three thousand men, and, on 
the occasion of our attack and passing, placed a battery of artillery 
nearly opposite the upper forts, for the purpose of distracting the raking 
fire from us while running up ; but the fort, having a plunging fire upon 
them, dismounted one of the guns, and killed a man and a horse. 


DAMAGES. 

U. 8. Flag-Ship Hartford, above Vicksburg, June 29, 1862. 

Sir : In obedience to your order of the 20th instant, I respectfully 
submit the following report of damages received in action of the 28th 
instant : 

One shot through cut-water (G8-poundcr) ; one on water-line, abaft 
of foremast, and through shell-room (68-poimder) ; one under fore- 
chains, above air-port, carrying away upper clamp and hanging-knee 
(80-pounder, rifle) ; one through starboard hammock-netting, abreast 
of mainmast (^2-pounder) ; one through starboard battery, abreast of 
foremast (68-pofmder) ; one through poop-cabin, starboard side, carry- 
ing away forward beam and two hanging-knees, bulkhead, etc. Main 
topsail-vard shot away ; barge’s keel shot away ; gig damaged. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James II. Con lev, Carpenter , U. S. Navy. 
Captain It. Wainwiugiit, commanding U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford . 


U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, above Vicksburg, June 29, 1862. 

Sir : In obedience to your order of the 29th instant, I respectfully 
submit the following report of damages done rigging in the action of 
the 28th instant : 

Five starboard mizzen shrouds cut away. One mizzen topmast back- 
stay, two main topmast backstays starboard, two starboard main shrouds, 
two fore-topmast backstays, one port fore shroud, two starboard fore 
shrouds, one bowsprit shroud, and some running rigging also cut away. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James Walker, Boatswain , U. S. Navy \ 
Captain Richard Wain weight, commanding U. S. Steamer Hartford \ 
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THE ONEIDA. 

U. S. Stbam-Sloop Oneida, above Vicksburg, June 28, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to report the part borne by the Oneida in the 
engagement with the rebel batteries at Vicksburg this morning : 

At 2.10 a. m. the flag-ship made private signal to the fleet to get un- 
der way. Stopped coaling, cast off from the coal-bark, called all hands 
and got under way, lashed the hammocks alongside the starboard side 
to hold splinters, beat to quarters and cleared ship for action, and stood 
up the river, the Iroquois in line ahead, the Richmond astern of us, and 
the rest of the fleet following. At 3.55 the enemy opened fire on us 
from his numerous batteries below, over, and above the town. At 4.15 
opened on the enemy’s batteries in succession, firing for fifteen minutes 
or more at the flash or smoke of the batteries below and over the town, 
viz., the marine hospital battery and the batteries on the ridge over that 
hospital, it being too dark to sec distinctly the batteries on the shady 
side of the hills. As it grew light, orders were given to fire as soon as 
the smoke cleared off, and with good aim. We used shells (5" fuses), 
shrapnel, and grape, according to distance, steaming so as to keep be- 
tween the Iroquois and Richmond, and going ahead at intervals when 
the enemy got our range well. 

Having reached the bend in the river (the Iroquois ahead and the 
Richmond astern of us), and none of our starboard guns now bearing on 
the batteries, pivoted guns and lashed hammocks on the port side, and 
prepared for enfilading the batteries above the town, when the flag-ship 
came up in the proposed line of fire. At 6.30 the Oneida anchored 
near the Hartford. 

This ship was struck four times. One 6-inch rifle shell came through 
the starboard after-pivot port, killing S. H. Randall, seaman, at the after- 
pivot gun, severely wounding Richard Hodgson, third assistant engineer, 
at the engine-bell, and, passing through the combings of the engine-room 
hatch, picked up three loaded muskets (each lying flat on the deck, on 
the port side of that hatch), and burst in the bulwarks, over the first 
cutter, which was lowered to near the water’s edge, drove the muskets 
through the open port there, and severely wounded William Cowell, 
seaman, who was in the boat sounding, and slightly wounding Henry 
Clark, chief boatswain’s mate. One 8-inch solid shot struck on our 
starboard quarter, near the copper, and cut the mizzenmast half in two 
between decks. One 32-pounder shot passed through the rail. A sec- 
ond 8-inch solid shot carried away, amidships, the keel of the launch 
(which was partly lowered), and, entering on the starboard side, struck 
the steam-drum, and, glancing, fell into the fire-room. 
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We expended nineteen 11 -inch shells, 5 ff fuses; sixteen 11-inch shrap- 
nel; three 11-inch grape, from the two pivot-guns; twelve 0-inch shells; 
six 32-pounder grape, from the two thirty-twos ; and twenty-eight 30- 
pounder holts, from two rifle guns — most of these from the forecastle 
pivot-gun. 

The officers and men did their duty well. The enemy’s fire was 
heavy. I enclose the surgeon’s report. We have no carpenter. 

Respectfully yours, S. Phillips Lee, Commander . 

Flag-Officer IX G. Fahraout, 

commanding Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

TII E RICHMOND — DAM AO E8. 

U. S. Sim* Richmond, June ‘28, 18C2. 

Sir : 1 respectfully beg leave to report the damage received by this 
vessel in the action off Vicksburg this day. She was struck by an 8- 
inclt shot between Nos. 4 and 5 gun-ports, cutting through chain-plate 
and plank-shear, tearing up seven planks of spar-deck, cutting through 
fore-and-aft knee, destroying eaiiine, breaking diagonal knee, shattering 
beam, and imbedding itself therein ; also, by an 8-inch shot forward of 
No. O gun-port, cutting through plank-shear and one plank of deck, 
shattering the adjoining plank, passing over, grazing boat’s davit. Be- 
tween Nos. 13 and 14 gun-ports, by an 8-inch shell entering just below 
the mizzen-channels, passing through bulwark, cutting off two timbers, 
tearing badly three streaks of ceiling, striking trunnion of gun, and, 
bounding, broke two boarding-pikes at mizzenmast. We were struck, 
also, by a shot, on the cheek of the foremast and trestle-tree, cutting 
off the head of forestaysail mast. 

Sir, I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

Hiram L. Dixon, Carpenter . 

Commander James Alden, commanding U. S. Ship Richmond . 

TIIE WISHAHICKON. 

U. S. Gunboat Wissaiiickon, off the Yazoo River, June 20, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of our engage- 
ment with the rebel batteries on the heights of Vicksburg. Yesterday 
morning, at about 2 o’clock, observing the signal from the flag-ship for 
the fleet to weigh anchor and proceed to the attack, as arranged by 
general order, we were soon under way and steaming slowly up the 
river. By 4 o’clock we were in our station, astern of the Iroquois, and 
on the port-quarter of the Richmond, the Oneida ahead and close to 
us, the remainder of the vessels of the squadron not in sight. 
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At 4.15 the batteries opened a heavy fire upon us, which we imme- 
diately returned with our Parrott rifle and 11-inch gun. Arriving op- 
posite the city, and within four hundred yards of the lower batteries, 
our two 24-pounder howitzers, charged with shrapnel, were brought 
into operation and did good service in clearing the batteries of their 
crews. The action continued for one hour, during which the Wissa- 
hickon received four shots. Our port main rigging was shot away, and 
an 8-inch shell struck the vessel at the water-line, entering the berth- 
deck, where it killed one man and wounded all the men stationed to 
pass shot and powder on that deck. Our loss in the battle, though not 
heavy, is still severe. Master’s Mate Charles M. Bird received a com- 
pound fracture of the left arm ; ward-room cook killed, and five of the 
crew wounded. A severe attack of fever had confined me to bed for 
several days previous to the action, and I could do but little during its 
continuance except to encourage, by my presence on deck, the crew to 
do their duty faithfully. 

To Lieutenant E. E. Potter, the executive officer, belongs the credit 
of our success, and it affords me pleasure to inform you that the officers 
and crew of the Wissahickon did their duty faithfully, and to my entire 
satisfaction. 

After passing the batteries, I proceeded, according to my orders, to 
the mouth of the Yazoo River, but the gunboats named ip your order, 
which were to join me, not having come up, I deemed it imprudent to 
attempt the ascent of the river alone. I shall, therefore, await your fur- 
ther orders. I am, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John DeCamp, commanding . 

Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut, TJ. S. N., 

commanding W. Gulf Squadron , near Vicksburg , Miss. 

THE CLIFTON. 

U. S. Steamer Clifton, two miles below Vicksburg, June 28 , 1862 . 

Sir : I have the honor to report that this morning, at 3.45 a. m., in 
obedience to orders, we got under way and proceeded in our station, 
just astern of the Westfield, in the line headed by your own ship, to 
engage the batteries on the heights around Vicksburg. When within 
range we opened our fire on the upper batteries on the hill from our rifled 
gun and forward 9-inch, and forward 32-pounder, using 15-second shell. 
On receiving your orders, we directed our fire at the battery known as 
the ^water-battery,” advancing to within about twelve hundred yards, 
where we kept our station, using shrapnel from the 9-inch guns. At 
times* as opportunity offered, we used our after 9-inch guns. This we 
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continued for some half to three-quarters of an hour, with, I think, 
good effect, until we were hailed by the Jackson, asking our assistance 
to tow them out of the fire, that ship being temporarily disabled. 

While in the act of taking her line, we received a shot under the 
guard, just forward of the wheel, which, going through the ship’s side, 
made its way into the end of the starboard boiler, and, partially coming 
out on the other side, caused such a rush of steam as to blow off, at 
once, the cover to the forward hatch, filling the forward berth-deck 
(under which is the forward magazine) with steam, and killing, in- 
stantly, Thomas Collins, gunner’s mate ; Itobert Sargent, ship’s cook ; 
William Morris, captain’s cook ; John Burke, ordinary seaman ; Johu 
B. Carter, landsman ; and Veter Ilall, landsman, of the forward powder 
division; and severely scalding George B. Derwent (colored), wardroom 
steward, who died a few hours afterward of the effects of his injuries, 
and John Hudson, master-at-arms, who is doing well; his wounds, 
though severe, not being thought dangerous. But one man from this 
division escaped, he being at the head of the ladder at the time. Somo 
eight men from the forward pivot-gun jumped overboard to escape the 
steam. With the aid of the Jackson’s boats we were fortunate enough 
to recover all these except John Conner, second-class fireman, who was 
drowned. This shot, which proved to he a 50-pound rifle-shot, prevented 
any further movement of our wheels for the time. We, however, con- 
tinued our fire from the forward and after 32’s, and after 9-inch guns, 
until you noticed our mishap and came alongside to tow us out of action. 
At this period the signal to retire was given. . . . 

I have the honor to he, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. II. Baldwin', Acting Lieutenant commanding . 
Commander D. D. Porter, commanding Bomb Flotilla. 

THE BROOKLYN. 

U. S. Steam-Sloop Brooklyn, below Vicksburg, June 30 , 1802 . 

Sir : In compliance with your order of yesterday’s date, to make 
my official report of my attack on Vicksburg, on the 28th instant, and 
to give rny reason for not following the flag-ship up the river, etc., I 
submit the following : 

At 3.15 a. m., June 28th, got under way, took position in the pre- 
scribed line of battle, and followed the flag-ship ; at 4.05 a. m. the 
enemy opened fire upon the advanced vessels. When this ship arrived 
abreast of the lower batteries, the steamers of the mortar-flotii/a, Which 
seemed to be .without any form of order, obstructed our passage in such 
a manner as to oblige us to stop our engines, and thus delayed our 
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progress. At 4.45 a. m., as the 80-pounder rifle was the only gun bear- 
ing upon the hill, and able to reach, we opened with that vigorously, 
keeping well inside their line of fire. At 5.15, the gunboats, and, a few 
minutes after, the bomb-vessels of the mortar-flotilla, having ceased 
firing, all the batteries which had previously been partially silenced, im- 
mediately renewed the action, hailing a cross-fire on this ship and the 
two gunboats. At this time the smoke cleared away ahead of us, and, 
to my surprise, I could see nothing of the flag or other ships in the 
line. Whilst we were hotly engaged , trying with our two rifles to 
silence their most annoying battery, fire was opened upon us by a bat- 
tery of five pieces of flying artillery, from a position about two-thirds 
of the way down the hill, and in front of the southernmost battery. 
Being within easy range, we opened our starboard broadside with 
shell and shrapnel and drove them from their position. Finding my- 
self entirely unsupported, except by the Kennebec and Katahdin, which 
two vessels gallantly performed their part in the engagement, and know- 
ing that it was impossible to reduce a single one of those hill-top bat- 
teries, at 7.25 a. m., after sustaining their fire for two hours and forty 
minutes, I discontinued the action, and at 8.25 a. m. came to anchor 
about two and a half miles below Vicksburg. 

My reasons for not following the flag-ship up the river, that is, above 
and beyond the fire of the forts, are simply because, in your general 
order of the 25th instant, you say, “ Should the action be continued by 
the enemy, the ships and the Iroquois and Oneida will stop their en- 
gines and 4rop down the river again ; ” and, on the evening of the 27th, 
twice (when in the cabin and on the quarter-deck of your flag-ship) I 
asked you if it was your wish or desire for me to leave any batteries 
behind me that had not been silenced, you answered, “ No, sir ; not on 
any account ! ” 

It affords me great pleasure to bear witness to the excellent deport- 
ment of my officers and men ; a more cool, or braver set of men, was 
never on board of any vessel. 

We were hulled but twice, one shot taking effect below water, on 
our starboard bow, and we received some damage to our rigging. We 
have no casualties on board. We expended, ifi the action, twenty- 
eight 9-inch shell, forty-one 9-inch shrapnel, sixty-two Hotchkiss 80- 
pound rifle shell, three Dalilgren 80-pound rifle shell, fourteen Parrott 
80-pound rifle shell. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thos. T. Craven, Captain . 

Flag- Officer P. G. Farkagut, 

commanding Western Gulf Blockading Squadron , • 

U. S. Ship Hartford , above Vicksburg. 
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STEAMERS ATT ACHED TO THE MORTAR-FLEET. 

Extract from Commander D. D. Porter's Report 

Not a shot had, up to this time, struck one of the mortar-steamers ; 
when, finding it necessary to slow the engines, to get out of the line of 
the Brooklyn’s fire, the vessel became stationary, and a fair target for 
what guns the enemy were able to fire. The Jackson, Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Woodworth, was struck badly with rifle shells, one of which 
exploded in her wheel-house, disabling the man at the wheel by cutting 
oft* his leg, and knocking her steering apparatus to pieces, which disa- 
bled her. The other struck the pillar-block support, almost cutting it 
in two. This steamer being disabled, the Clifton, Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Baldwin, went to her assistance (by signal), and, while in the act 
of taking her in tow, a 7- inch shot passed in on the Clifton’s port bow, 
going through her boiler. By this catastrophe, six of the men in and 
about the magazine were scalded to death, and others were scalded 
severely. The steam drove eight or ten men overboard, one of whom 
was drowned. The Jackson, Lieutenant-Commanding Woodworth, now 
became the helping ship, and picked up out of the water the Clifton’s 
men, that steamer being completely disabled. The Westfield, on ap- 
proaching to assist her, was struck on the frame of her engine by a 
heavy rifle shot, which, fortunately, did not go through, having struck 
butt-end foremost, and, consequently, caused but short delay. In the 
mean time, the Octorora dropped out of fire, took tho Clifton in tow, 
and removed her to a place of safety. The Jackson drifted out clear. 
No further necessity existing for the flotilla steamers remaining under 
fire (the Brooklyn and those astern of her having slowed their engines, 
and proceeding no further), the signal was made to retire under cover 
of the woods, having been sixty-five minutes under five. Although tho 
steamers disabled were in a strong current, and narrow, crowded river, 
they were handled and taken out of action without confusion of any 
kind, beyond that occasioned by the escaping steam on hoard the 
Clifton. Such a calamity is always appalling to those unused to the 
effects of such a terrible enemy on board their own vessel. The con- 
duct of the officers and men on board the Clifton was creditable in the 
highest degree, and I regret to say that those scalded to death were 
some of the leading men of the vessel. 

No further casualties occurred of any consequence. The Jackson 
and Clifton are temporarily repaired, the latter working under one 
boiler. All the steamers took good positions, and their commanders 
did their duty properly. It is to be regretted that a combined attack 
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of Army and Navy had not been made, by which something $nore sub- 
stantial might have been accomplished. Such an attack, I think, would 
have resulted in the capture of the city. Ships and mortar-vessels can 
keep full possession of the river, and places near the water’s edge, but 
they cannot crawl up hills three hundred feet high, and it is that part 
of Vicksburg which must be taken by the army. If it was intended 
merely to pass the batteries at Vicksburg, and make a junction with 
the fleet of Flag-Officer Davis, the Navy did it most gallantly and fear- 
lessly. It was as handsome a thing as has been done during the war; 
for the batteries to be passed extended full three miles, with a three- 
knot current, against ships that could not make eight knots under the 
most favorable circumstances. Again, sir, I have to mention favorably 
the divisional officers, and the acting masters commanding mortar-ves- 
sels. Anchored, at all times, in a position selected by myself, more 
with regard to the object to be accomplished than to any one’s comfort 
or safety — knowing that they will have to stay there without a chance 
of getting away till I think proper to remove them (no matter how 
thick the shot and shell may fly) — there has always existed a rivalry as 
to who shall have the post of honor (the leading vessel) almost certain 
to be struck, if not destroyed. 

the pinola. , 

U. S. Gunboat Pinola, above Vicksburg, June 30, 1862. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that I took my position in line of 
battle on the 28th instant at 3.10 a. m., in obedience to signals, and 
stood up the river in company with the squadron. At 4 a. m. opened 
fire on the enemy’s batteries, which we continued until 6.10 a. m., when 
we had passed Vicksburg, and were beyond the range of our stern 
guns (24-pound howitzers), but within range of the enemy’s heavy 
rifled guns for some twenty minutes after we had ceased firing. At 
6.40 a. m. anchored above Vicksburg; fired from the 11-inch gun 
twenty shell, three g rape, and one shrapnel ; from the Parrott rifle, 
twenty-nine shell ; from the howitzers, thirteen shell and twenty shrap- 
nel — total eighty-six. Owing to the smoke and remarkably scattered 
position of the enemy’s guns, we labored under great disadvantage in 
aiming, which hindered us from firing more rapidly. The fire from the 
enemy upon us was severe, owing, in a great measure, I think, to our 
being the last vessel that passed their batteries. But, I am thankful to 
say, only a few shot struck us, one of which, a heavy shot, struck John 
Brown, ordinary seaman, at the 11-inch gun, seriously wounding him ; 
another, a 50-pound rifle-shot, cut away the timber-head of the star- 
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board after-port, struck the howitzer and carriage, slightly defacing the 
former, and slightly injuring the hitter ; it also struck the cabin-hatch, 
destroying the barometer and thermometer, and landed in the port- 
water-ways ; and, I regret to say, it killed William II. Thomas, quarter- 
gunner and captain of the gun, while sighting the piece, and mortally 
wounded Thomas Graham, landsman, who died in a few minutes after; 
it also slightly wounded William II, Shucks, landsman. Daniel Colle- 
ran, landsman, was wounded by a musket-ball, volleys of which were 
fired at us from hills and bushes. We received some four or five large 
grape-shot in the hull just below the water-ways. I am happy to say 
that neither the vessel nor guns were disabled. The howitzer continued 
firing after the accident, under the direction of Acting-Master’s Mate 
William II. Thompson, who, by bis brave example, restored confidence 
to his crew, and did great sendee in the action. .... 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Pierce Crosby, Lieutenant commanding . 
Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut, U. S. X., 

commanding Western Division of U. S. Blockading Squadron , 
Gulf of Mexico . 

In this battle there were seventeen killed and thirty 
wounded. These statements, embracing only a part, of the fleet, 
enable one to form a more correct idea of the effects of a light 

Cl 

than what might be considered a brilliant general description ; 
and they most conclusively show that no important result could 
possibly be reached. The ships were severely cut up, the 
squadron was divided, a part above and the other portion below 
the batteries, and the same gantlet was to he run again with 
about the same result ; yet Admiral Farragut and his men did 
all that could be done. 

As the mortar-schooners were moored along the edge of a 
thick wood, the rebels made several attempts to surprise and 
bum them. But a portion of this wood was a morass, and upon 
this and his own vigilance Porter depended for safety. He kept 
a line of patrols about a hundred yards from the river, to pre- 
vent any secret approach. On the 1st of July, the rebels, as 
they themselves reported, sent two regiments into these swamps 
to make an attack on the flotilla. The guns and mortars were 
kept in readiness for such an attempt ; and as soon as the pickets 
were driven in, fifty guns and mortars opened almost at the same 
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moment, throwing into the woods and swamp, grape, shrapnel, 
canister, shells, and round shot. The rebels, confounded by the 
sudden shower that hissed, screamed, and thundered through 
the thicket, fell into disorder, and, floundering in the mud, hur- 
ried away, leaving guns, knapsacks, and cartridge-boxes behind, 
and some men sticking fast in the morass. 

Admiral Porter, fertile in expedients, then landed five 
howitzers, and hung a large bell in the woods, with lines lead- 
ing from it in various directions, so that pickets could easily 
give the alarm. On the 2d of July, the rebels made another 
attack ; but this time they were unexpectedly met by the fire 
of the howitzers. Several dead bodies and some abandoned 
arms were found in the swamp after this skirmish. After this, 
they were unremitting in their attentions to the mortar-flotilla, 
firing rifle shot and shells, sometimes striking the vessels, but 
were not able to drive them from their position. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


BATTLE WITH THE BAM ARKANSAS. 

Ox the 15th of July, 1802, there was a brief naval battle on 
the Mississippi, just above Vicksburg, which showed, almost as 
clearly as the work of the Merrimack, the immense superiority 
of iron-clads over any description of wooden ships, or those 
protected by light armor only, as some of our Mississippi gun- 
boats were. 

For some time it had been known to our officers oil the 
Mississippi, that the rebels were constructing a formidable 
iron-clad at some point up the Yazoo River, with which they 
threatened to annihilate our squadron on the Western waters. 
Repeated examinations had shown that a raft had been placed 
across the Yazoo, about eighty miles from its mouth, defended 
by a battery below ; while above the raft lay the new iron-clad 
ram Arkansas, heavily plated, and mounting a formidable bat- 
tery. These preparations of the rebels occasioned some anxiety 
to our officers, but no movement was made to interrupt them 
until too late. Even then, as the event proved, they were not 
fully aware of the character of their new enemy. 

It was at length determined to send an expedition up the 
Yazoo to reconnoitre. It was composed of the Carondelet, one 
of the Western iron-clads, mounting 9-inch and 8-incli guns, and 
a 100-pounder rifle ; the wooden gunboat Tyler; and the ram 
Queen of the West, unarmed, except that she had on board 
some sharpshooters from General Williams’s army. 

These vessels had proceeded but a short distance up the Ya- 
zoo when they encountered the Arkansas, coming rapidly down. 
She was in appearance much like the Merrimack, and, carrying 
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8-inch rifles, she was quite as formidable a vessel. Our gun- 
boats at once retreated down the narrow stream, firing m they 
went. Their shot produced no apparent effect upon the ram ; 
but the projectiles from her heavy rifles crashed through their 
weaker sides, shattering their frames, and slaughtering their 
men, and they were nearly disabled when they reached the 
Mississippi and the shelter of our fleet. 

The firing had been heard by the combined squadrons of 
Farragut and Davis, as they lay at anchor above Vicksburg; 
but it seems not to have occurred to any one that the ram might 
be coming down ; and when the Carondelet and Tyler were seen 
coming out of the Yazoo, severely injured, and the Arkansas in 
chase, not a vessel in the fleet was under steam. 

The only course by which the rebel boat could reach Vicks- 
burg lay right through the fleets of Davis and Farragut, and yet 
she went straight on, receiving their fire at point-blank range 
from 9-inch and 10-inch guns, and delivering hers from her 
broadside and bow guns as she passed, which told with terrible 
effect upon the wooden ships. In a few minutes she had passed 
through the squadron, and was safely anchored under the guns 
of the Vicksburg batteries. Her appearance was so sudden, our 
officers were so conscious of having been caught unprepared, 
and the success of her bold manoeuvre was so complete, that for 
a time the prevailing feeling was simple astonishment. The 
few minutes in which the Arkansas was engaged were quite 
enough to show that she was a tenable adversary — as the re- 
sult of the brief battle was, in Commodore Davis’s squadron, 
killed, thirteen ; wounded and missing, forty-four — in all fifty- 
seven, killed, wounded, and missing. In Admiral Farragut ’s 
fleet, including the action of the evening, there were killed, five ; 
wounded, sixteen ; making in all, killed, wounded, and missing, 
seventy-eight. Turning to the report of the fleet-surgeon, of the 
casualties at the great battle with the forts below New 
Orleans, it is found that there were killed thirty-six, and 
wounded one hundred and thirty-five. In the brief battle with 
the ram there were half as many killed as at the forts, and the 
ratio of the wounded and missing was sixty to one hundred and 
thirty-five. 

It was thought by some that the Arkansas was seriously 
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injured, but her progress was not arrested, nor was she pre- 
vented from going down the river. Exactly what her injuries 
were, will probably never be known. Somewhat excited per- 
haps by the bold and successful passage of this rebel iron-clad, 
it was resolved by the commanding officers to take immediate 
measures to destroy her; and certainly there was no lack of 
courage in the methods adopted. 

It was agreed that as soon as darkness should cover the 
movement, a part of the gunboat fleet should drop down and 
engage the upper batteries, while Admiral Farragut should 
pass down with his fleet, attack the lower forts and batteries, 
and endeavor to destroy the ram where she lay at the levee. 
The plan was acted upon. As evening drew on, the Benton, 
the Cincinnati, and the Louisville moved down within range 
of the upper batteries, and began the action, while Farragut’s 
vessels also got under way. It was dark before bis vessels came 
abreast of the town, and then it was impossible to discover the 
exact position of the Arkansas, lying as she did under the 
shadow' of the bank; and the ships passed down without doing 
her any damage, they going through w'itli the usual running 
tight with the batteries, both parties tiring in the darkness at 
the flashes of the guns. When the fight was over, Vicksburg 
was as strong and defiant as ever, and the ram lay safe at her 
moorings. Of course, no other result was even possible. It 
showed, what had been so often uselessly proved before, that 
the works of the rebels could be passed ; but to expose re- 
peatedly wooden ships, at short range, to earthworks on hill- 
sides and hill-tops, was to insure their ultimate if not speedy 
destruction. Yet the country expected to hear, under such 
circumstances, of the capture of Vicksburg, and impatience was 
manifested at the delay. The following brief extracts present 
a few interesting details of this night action : 


U. S. Steam-Sloop Oneida, below Vicksburg, July 10, 1802. 

Sir : I make the following report of the action with the batteries, 
and with the rebel iron-clad ram Arkansas, last evening, in passing 
Vicksburg : * 

At C.40 p. m. flag-ship made general signal 1,218 ; got under w ay, 
steaming as necessary, whilst the fleet was formed according to the 
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plan for the morning of the 28th ultimo. Renshaw’s mortars were now 
firing at the batteries. At 6.55 the army mortars commenced firing ; 
at 7 the Benton opened fire on the new upper .battery ; at 7.20 passed 
two of the army gunboats — now lidding their fire to allow us to pass — 
our fleet having formed and closed up ; at 7.30 we opened fire on the 
new upper battery ; fired, in passing, at the upper batteries and rifle-pits 
with our battery and small-arms, whilst under like fire from the rebels. 

We passed near the left (east) bank, stopped the engine, and drifted 
by the town ; saw the wharf-boat ; fired bolts from two rifled guns, and 
solid shot from the two 11-inch pivotrguns, at the Arkansas, which, 
lying under the bank, exposed her position by firing. Stopped firing 
at 7.50, having expended the following projectiles: six shells, 11-inch, 
5* fuse; nine grape, 11-inch; two solid shot, 11-incli (at the ram); 
ten shells, 32-poundcrs, 5" fuse ; one stand 32-pounder grape ; two solid 
32-pounder shot; sixteen bolts and one shell from the 30-pounder 
Dahlgrcn rifle-guns. No casualties occurred on board. The officers 
and men on the sick-list who were able to go to their guns did so. 
Anchored with the fleet. Respectfully yours, 

S. Phillips Lee, Commander . 
Flag-Officer I). G. Farragut, commanding , etc., etc . 

The following is from Commander Waimvright, of the Hart- 
ford : 

At 6.45 p. m. we got under way and stood down the river, when 
the upper battery opened. We returned their fire as soon as our guns 
would bear, and continued firing without intermission at batteries, ram, 
and riflemen, until wc anchored below the town. The officers and men 
behaved with their accustomed bravery and coolness. The two (offi- 
cers) acting masters of the powder-division w r cre sick, but, under the 
direction of Paymaster G. F. Plunket and Sailinakcr John A. Hol- 
brook, its duties were admirably carried on. The efficiency of the gun- 
divisions are, in a great measure, due to the drill of Acting-Midshipmen 
J. II. Reed, E. C. Hazeltinc, and II. L. Blake. We were struck in the 
hull several times, and a 9-inch shell, that did not explode, carried away 
our starboard foretopsail sheet and bitts on berth-deck. The rigging 
w r as but slightly injured. 

Commander Palmer, of the Iroquois, gives this account: 

4J. S. Steamer Iroquois, below Vicksburg, July 17, 1862. 

Sir : At twenty minutes after six in the afternoon of the 15th, sig- 
nal being made from the flag-ship to weigh and form the line ahead 
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(the Iroquois being ordered to lead), I was immediately under way, 
and stood down the river toward the newly-erected battery, having been 
preceded about half an hour by Flag-Officer Davis and the Benton, 
with two other iron-clad gunboats, whose instructions were to keep in 
play the upper battery, whilst we passed on to the attack. 

At 7 we passed the head of their line, and were immediately under 
fire, which we returned at once ; and, very soou after, the hill battery, 
in the upper part of the town, commenced its raking fire, the shot and 
shell flying over us, their guns not being sufficiently depressed. In a 
short time we were abreast of the town, from which we received volleys 
of musketry and artillery, which we returned with shrapnel and grape. 
Now the lower hill-batteries commenced their plunging fire, and at this 
critical moment our worn-out engines suddenly stopped, and wo drifted 
for twenty minutes under fire, which, as night was now setting in, was 
ill-directed, and very soon gave me no concern. 

As we dropped down, the lower water-battery, and what I supposed 
might be the iron-clad ram, opened upon us. This we returned with 
solid shot. But, with all this fire of heavy shot and shell from the bat- 
teries, of musketry and field-pieces, with which the town was crowded, 
with the exception of a 0-pound shell, fired from a field-piece, left stick- 
ing in our side between wind and water, we escaped without damage. 

By the indefatigable exertions of our chief-engineer the engine was 
set going again, and when below their line of fire, I turned and stood 
up again for the batteries, thinking that the flag-ship was still above. 
But afterward, finding that, in the darkness, she had passed below un- 
observed by us, I dropped down and anchored beside her. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James S. Palmer, Commander . 

Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut, commanding Western Gulf Squadron, 

The carpenter of the Richmond reported the following: 

U. S. Steamek Richmond, July 16, 1862. 

Sir : I beg leave respectfully to state the damage sustained by this 
vessel, off Vicksburg, in the action of the 15th instant. 

She was struck by a shot on the port side, at the water-line, under 
No. 1 gun-port, going in two inches and glancing off ; struck by a fl- 
inch shot under No. 3 gun-port, two feet above the berth-deck, passing 
through planking-timbers arid ceiling, breaking off one hanging and 
two diagonal knees, demolishing a mess-chest, and lodging on the star- 
board side. Between Nos. 11 and 13 gun-ports five grape-shot struck 
the side of the ship ; one 6-pound shot struck near the top, on the after 
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part of No. 12 gun-port, imbedding itself in the timber; a 6-pound 
shot struck on the forward side of No. 15 gun-port, burying itself in the 
timber ; one 6-pound shot came through the after-port of cabin, carry- 
ing away sash, blinds, and bulkhead, and lodging in the signal-room. 
A large number of bullets struck and lodged in the side ; the main- 
mast and steam-pipe were also struck by bullets. The foretopsail-yard 
was struck by a shot, carrying away quarter-blocks and starting the 
bands. I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. L. Dickson, Carpenter . 

Commander James Alden, U. S. Steamer Richmond . 

U. S. Gunboat Scioto, above Vicksbubg, July 15, 1862. 

Sir: This morning, about 6.10 o’clock, heavy firing was heard on 
board this vessel, apparently from the direction of the Yazoo River, the 
cause of which soon manifested itself in the appearance of the gunboat 
Tyler, Lieutenant-Commanding Gwinn, running before, and closely fol- 
lowed by, an iron-clad rebel ram — since ascertained to be tbe Arkansas 
— escaped out of the Yazoo River. This vessel — of a similar construc- 
tion to the Louisiana and Mississippi, destroyed at New Orleans ; that 
is, with a screw-pro])ellcr and inclined iron sides, armed with nine guns 
— seemed, from her movements,' to trust entirely to her invulnerability 
for a safe run to the cover of the Vicksburg batteries. The Tyler made 
a running fight until within onr lines, when the vessels opened as their 
guns bore, the rebel’s speed diminishing very visibly. This gunboat 
was anchored forth in line from up river, without steam, and engines 
under repairs ; but, as soon as I heard the firing, I ordered fire started 
and steam to be raised with all dispatch. My 11 -inch gun being loaded 
with a 10-second shell, which I had endeavored in vain to draw, as the 
rebel came within my train I fired, striking him fair, but the shell 
glanced off almost perpendicularly into the air and exploded. At the 
same time I opened a brisk tire with all my small-arms against his 
polls, which, I am confident, prevented them from manning her port- 
guns till after she had passed us. I observed one man in the act of spong- 
ing tumble out of the port, sponge and all, evidently shot by a rifle-ball. 

I found my officers and men ready, but such was the suddenness of 
the appearance and passing of this formidable vessel of the enemy that 
but little time was afforded for any continued attack upon her with the 
unwieldy gun carried by this vessel. After passing dow r n-stream out 
of my line of fire, which he did in from four to six minutes, I waa un- 
fortunately only a spectator of the final result of this event. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. B. Lowry, Lieutenant , commanding IT. S. Gunboat Scioto. 
Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut, comd'g West'n Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
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U. S. Gunboat Winona, bklow Vicksburg, July 36, 1862. 
Sir : I have the honor to report that this vessel got under way last 
evening, and passed, in company with the rest of your fleet, from the 
anchorage above Vicksburg to that below. All the vessels werd sub- 
jected to a heavy fire from the numerous batteries, as also to a heavy 
fire of musketry. We were enabled to fire our 11-inch gun but three 
times, owing to having received a shot on our port side, which started 
a heavy leak. Started our deck-pumps immediately, but finding the 
water gaining, ran in and pivoted the 11-inch gun to starboard to raise 
the leak out of water ; water still gaining, pivoted rifle-gun to star- 
board ; shifted port howitzer over, and shifted shot and shell to star- 
board. My orders being to anchor at the old anchorage below Vicks- 
burg, I ran down to the lower end of the island and rounded to, with 
the intention of anchoring, but finding the leak still gaining fast on the 
pumps, the water up to the top of the ash-pit doors, and being ignorant 
of the position and nature of the damage causing the leak, I deemed it 
the safest plan to run the vessel on shore, which was done at the foot 
of the island, her bow in eight, and stem in eleven feet of water. Upon 
examination we found that a shot had entered, just above water-line, 
and close to opening of outboard delivery, breaking valve and cast-iron 
valve-chest. I enclose herewith report of Mr. Purdy, senior engineer in 
charge. One other shot struck the spirketing in wake of long port, hut 
did not penetrate. One shell burst among the crew of 11-inch gun, 
killing one man and very slightly wounding two others. The fragments 
of this shell tore up the deck water-ways, hatch-combings, and gun- 
carriage, but the injuries are not serious. In the engagement with the 
iron-clad gunboat, our side was perforated in several places by fragments 
of a shell which exploded near the vessel, wounding two men. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ed. T. Nichols, Lieutenant commanding . 
Flag-Officer D. G. Farr a gut, 

commanding Western Division Gulf Blockading Squadron . 

On the morning of the 22 d of July another unsuccessful 
attempt was made to destroy the Arkansas as she was lying at 
the levee. The mortar-vessels were placed again in the position 
which they occupied in the former bombardment, and were to 
open fire on the batteries ; while the Essex, under the command 
of Commodore W. D. Porter, was to run down, brave the fire 
of the forts, endeavor to strike the ram, and then, if possible, 
demolish her with her heavy guns. The unarmed ram Queen 
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of the West, under Colonel Ellet, was also to run down and 
endeavor to crush in the side of the Arkansas. 

The mortars took their position and opened fire ; the Essex 
got under way, and made full at the ram with all her speed. 
Just before she reached her the Arkansas cast off her bow-line, 
and, swinging round with the current, the Essex passed her, and 
ran into the bank fast aground, where for a time she lay motion- 
less, a fair target for the rebel guns. She, however, used her 
own heavy guns against the ram, as she lay only a few feet dis- 
tance, shattering somewhat her armor, as was thought, but doing 
her no essential injury. In the mean time the Queen of the 
West came on, but was almost immediately so shattered by the 
rebel fire as to be compelled to retreat ; and it was with great 
difficulty that she could be taken back, in a crippled condition, 
to her anchorage. 

After a severe fight of about ten minutes, as she lay fast on 
the bank, the Essex was backed off, and passed down the river 
almost unharmed, amid shot and shell hurled from every fort 
and battery the guns of which could be brought to bear, and 
joined the admiral’s fleet below. 

In regard to the damage received by the Essex, Admiral 
Farragut wrote : “ The Essex, after she got afloat, ran down to 
our fleet through a storm of shot and shell ; and, strange to say, 
not a shot struck her after she left the upper forts. She was 
only penetrated by three projectiles from the ram and forts, 
viz., one 9-inch, one 50-pound rifle solid shot, and one 50-pound 
conical shell. The last went through the casemates about six 
feet from the forward corner, and exploded inside, killing one 
man and wounding three, which was nearly all the damage 
done the crew. The quick solid shot penetrated the forward 
casemate nearly amidsliip, and passed through the iron, but did 
not go through the wood. The 50-pound rifle passed through 
the port-quarter, and lodged in the wood-room, doing no harm, 
but of course each of these shots started the wood and iron con- 
siderably, and other shot in the same vicinity would have done 
much damage.” In the same letter the admiral informs the 
Secretary that General Williams was making preparations to 
leave Yicksburg with his troops, because he “ had not well men 
enough to take care of the sick ones.” 
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Tlie country has known very little of the fatigue, sickness, 
suffering, and death of soldiers and sailors in these first efforts 
to capture Vicksburg. General Williams had just men enough 
to be thoroughly exposed by exhausting labors in the canal and 
in the trenches, without being able to render the naval officers 
any efficient cooperation. His command was continually re- 
duced by sickness, until, as Admiral Farragut wrote, the well 
were unable to take care of the sick. 

The following extract from a letter from Flag-Officer Davis 
gives an account of the sickness in the fleet : 

My force at this moment is very much reduced. It is reduced in 
the most formidable manner by sickness and death. Of the one hun- 
dred and thirty men of the mortar-fleet, one hundred are sick and off 
duty. The crews of the gunboats are, many of them, reduced to one- 
half their number. I am in want of at least five hundred men to fill 
up vacancies and render the vessels under my command efficient. 

My force is also reduced by the absence of eight gunboats, throe of 
which are guarding important points of the river, and five of winch arc 
undergoing repairs. I havo said that I am in want of five hundred men 
to insure the efficiency of the flotilla. In this calculation I make allow- 
ance for the return to duty of many of the sick, but six hundred men 
would not be too many to send to me. The most sickly part of the 
season is approaching, and the Department would be surprised to see 
how the most healthy men wilt and breakdown under the ceaseless and 
exhausting heat of this pernicious climate. Men who are apparently in 
health at the close of the day's work, sink away and die suddenly at 
night, under the combined effects of heat and malarial poison. The 
enemy, however, suffers a great deal more than wo do. He counts 
seventeen or twenty thousand men on his rolls, hut can hardly muster 
five thousand in his ranks. To sickness are added, in his case, the 
want of hospital accommodations, the want of medicines, and the want 
of suitable food. I learned that General Williams is about to move 
down the river. Should it prove so, it will be very unfortunate in its 
results. This is one of the points at which the cooperation of the army 
is most essential. 

In another letter, dated August 1st, the same officer explains 
the condition of tjiings on the river : 

Flag-Steamee Button, Helena, August 1 , 1862. 

Sir : In my last communication, dated July 25th, and written from 
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the anchorage above Vicksburg, I had the honor to inform the Depart- 
ment that Flag-Officer Farragut and Brigadier-General Williams had 
gone down the river ; the forces of the latter being prostrated by sick- 
ness. The departure of General Williams rendered it necessary that 
I should abandon the position I then held, because it gave the enemy 
the possession of the point, from the canal down. 

In making this canal, General Williams used it as a means of de- 
fence, by constructing a continued breastwork and rifle-pit on the lower 
border, and an angle on the upper border to enfilade the canal where it 
was crossed by the levee. This levee, distinguished as the new levee, 
formed in itself a convenient breastwork. It was no longer safe for the 
hospital, commissary, ordnance-boats, coal and ice barges, mail-boats, 
&c., to lie at the bank ; I therefore moved up, with my whole com- 
mand, to the mouth of the Yazoo. 

When I sent the Sumter and the Essex below the batteries, I was 
prepared for Flag-Officer Farragut’ s leaving ; but I had no idea that 
General Williams intended to abandon his position. I expected to 
maintain uninterrupted communication with these vessels across the 
neck, and employ them in blockading the town from below. But now, 
the army having gone, these vessels must go to Baton Rouge or New 
Orleans for their supplies, and are permanently separated from my 
command. 

In my dispatch of the 23d ultimo, I informed the Department that 
several of our mail-boats from Cairo had been fired into, and one sunk. 
It now appears that the communications in my rear are so seriously 
threatened that they could only he kept open by gunboats ; and the 
three light and fleet gunboats are all undergoing repairs at Cairo. In- 
formation of a reliable and circumstantial character came to me that 
wagons, &c., had been called in, to transport guns from the Yazoo to 
the vicinity of Islands No. 92 and 94. I learn from the captains of the 
mail-boats that flying artillery had been taken from bank to bank, on the 
great bends of the river, and used twice on the same vessel. Light guns 
and muskets, in the hands of guerilla bands, had been fired into our 
unarmed vessels from several points between Carolina Landing and 
Gaines’s Landing, The same thing is said to have occurred near Napo- 
leon. Thus my supplies, as well as mails, were cut off, unless sent 
under convoy. We have been repeatedly told that General Price was 
crossing from Mississippi into Arkansas to make a junction with General 
Hindman. 

I have already spoken, in a previous dispatch, of the alarming 
extent to which the efficiency of the few vessels remaining with me has 
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been reduced by the endemic fever, and also transmitted a report of the 
surgeon on this subject 

Having maturely considered all the circumstances just recited, 
I determined to leave Vicksburg, where my own force, unaided and very 
much encumbered, could be of no further service ; to close up my lines, 
now too extended ; to open again the sources of communication aud 
supply, and to resume my conjunction with the army. Accordingly, 
I have moved with all the fleet to this place, where I anchored last 
night at 9 o’clock. 

But I wish the Department to particularly understand that this 
movement does not involve any loss of control over the river below. 
Between this place and Vicksburg there are no bluffs — no high lands 
suited to fortifications. Guns can only bo mounted on the level bank, 
where, to be sure, the levee often serves as a breastwork ; but they will 
have no advantage of ground, and can be easily dislodged. 

Your telegraphic dispatch of the 25th ultimo was received on tho 
2Dtli, at 4 a. m., when this ship was opposite Greenville. Flag-Officer 
Farragut left Vicksburg on the 24th. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

0. II. Davis, 

Flag-Officer , Comd'g U. S. Naval Forces, Western Waters. 
Hon. Gideon AVellks, Secretary of the Navy , Washington, I), C. 

Thus ended the first attempt to capture what the rebels 
called the Gibraltar of the Mississippi. 
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OPERATIONS BELOW VICKSBURG. -DESTRUCTION OF THE ARKANSAS. 

After General Williams withdrew his troops from Vicks- 
burg, he occupied Baton Rouge ; and in this new position 
Admiral Farragut gave him what support he could by the pres- 
ence of his ships. On the 4th of August the commanders of the 
Katahdin, Essex, and Kineo, then lying off Baton Rouge, were 
notified by General Williams of an expected attack of rebels 
under General Breckinridge. lie communicated his plan of 
battle, and requested that the gunboats should not fire until 
notified by him. The tower of the state-house at Batpn Rouge 
overlooks a wide range of the surrounding, country ; and there 
Commander Ransom, of the Kineo, stationed an officer, wdio by 
signal could give notice to the gunboats in what direction 
to fire. 

It was expected by the rebels that the ram Arkansas and 
the gunboats Music and Webb would participate in this attack, 
and definite arrangements had been made for this purpose. 
Knowing this, information had been sent to Admiral Farragut 
for assistance, and he immediately went up the river with the 
Hartford, Brooklyn, and four gunboats, but did not reach 
Baton Rouge in season to share in the battle. 

In the morning the lines of General Williams were so extend- 
ed. covering the whole front of the enemy, that the gunboats could 
render no assistance ; but late in the afternoon such a change 
was made in the disposition of the troops as enabled them to 
open fire with safety. It was done with great execution. Aided 
by the signals from the state-house, the firing was nearly as 
accurate as if the enemy were full in view. The shells fell and 
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exploded in the very midst of the camp and lines ; and the rebels, 
who had been repulsed by General Williams in the earlier part 
of the day, were compelled to retreat. In this action General 
Williams was killed. 

As has already been stated, the rebels expected to be aided 
in this attack by the Arkansas, which had left Vicksburg for 
this purpose. Early in the morning, soon after the attack be- 
gan, the smoke of a steamer, supposed to be the ram, was seen 
moving down the river rapidly toward the bend above Baton 
Rouge. This steamer, from some cause then unexplained, 
stopped about a mile above the bend. In the afternoon of the 
5th of August she was joined, judging by the smoke, by two 
other steamers, which the next morning left her and proceeded 
up the river. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of the Oth, Commodore W. D. 
Porter steamed up the river in the Essex, and soon came within 
gunshot of the Arkansas, and opened fire. She quickly appeared 
unmanageable, was run ashore, and deserted by Iter crew. She 
was then seen to be in flames ; the hawser which held her was 
bunted off, and then she swung round and off into the river, 
where she soon after blew up. 

Commodore Porter not unnaturally believed that she was 
first disabled, and then set on tire by his shot and shells. How- 
ever this may have been, he showed a daring courage worthy of 
all praise in going up to attack the formidable monster; and he 
was at least the immediate cause of her destruction, and ridding 
the Mississippi of what was intended to be the scourge and was 
for a time the terror of the river. The Arkansas, as was stated, 
had a crew of one hundred and eighty men, and mounted six 
8-inch and four 50-pounder rifles. If this was her armament, and 
she was plated, as reported, she was a more formidable vessel 
than the Merrimack. 

The rebel account is that the engines of the ArkansJI were 
not reliable, and that in going down the river to attack Baton 
Rouge, her port-engine broke down, and that they spent the 
day in repairing it when she lay above the bend ; that the next 
morning the engineer said the engines would last half a day, 
when she started down to attack the Essex, then coming up, 
when the starboard-engine broke down, and the ram being un- 
vol. n. — 17 
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manageable, she was run ashore and set on fire by order of her 
captain. However the destruction of the Arkansas was brought 
about, there was good reason for the following expression, in a 
letter of Admiral Farragut to the Secretary : “ It is one of the 
happiest moments of my life that I am enabled to inform the 
Department of the destruction of the ram Arkansas.” He adds 
that lie had not “ held the iron-clad in such terror, but the com- 
munity did.” If the rebel accounts are true in regard to the 
failure of her engines, if the character of her armor and her 
armament were correctly stated, the admiral and the whole 
country had much reason to rejoice at her short career. 

What some call the fatality attending the rebel iron-clads is 
a subject worthy of some consideration, and the attention of the 
reader will be called to the matter in a future chapter upon the 
rebel navy. They constructed, during the war, a really formi- 
dable fleet of iron-clads, much more powerful than is generally 
supposed ; and our own Navy has never received due credit for 
the rapid destruction or capture of these armored ships. When 
we think of the Merrimack, the Albemarle, the Virginia (at 
Richmond), the Tennessee, the Atlanta, the Louisiana, the 
Manassas, the Mississippi, and the Arkansas, one is amazed at 
the little which was accomplished by them, and how t>y unfore- 
seen causes their course was suddenly ended. To one accus- 
tomed to look beyond second causes to the unforeseen power 
controlling all, the destruction of these vessels seems to reveal 
the special interposition of Him to whose ever-watching care 
the nation owed its deliverance. 

So far as mere human judgment could decide a matter, the 
rebels, in the earlier part of the conflict, had good reason to 
suppose that they woul d soon have afloat a navy superior to our 
own. It certainly produces no very pleasant feeling now in the 
breast of any friend of the Union to consider what our condition 
would* have been with such vessels as the Merrimack, the At- 
lanta, and Tennessee upon our coast, and we with no Monitor 
or other suitable ship to meet them. These formidable mailed 
frigates were so quickly and so unexpectedly destroyed, what 
they accomplished was so disproportioned to their real power, 
that it appears almost as if they were broken without hand. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


BATTLE AT ST. CHARLES, ON THE WHITE RIVER.— TERRIBLE SCENE 
ON THE MOUND CITY. ' 

A short time previous to the events just narrated, an expe- 
dition was fitted out from the Upper Mississippi squadron, to go 
up the White River and capture, if possible, some batteries, 
located about eighty miles from the mouth of the river. The 
expedition consisted of the gunboats Mound City, St, Louis, 
Lexington, Conestoga, and transports for a regiment of troops 
under Colonel Fitch. They got under way from a point called 
Arkansas Cut-off, on the morning of the Kith of June, and pro- 
ceeded up the river. They anchored for the night about five 
miles from the enemy’s works, and reconnoitred the river, ascer- 
tained the location of the batteries, and went on the next morn- 
ing to within two miles of the fortifications. Here the rebel 
pickets were discovered, and the gunboats opened fire. At the 
same time Colonel Fitch lauded his regiment. The troops drove 
in the pickets, and the gunboats stood on, firing on either side 
and ahead as they went. 

Very soon obstructions were discovered ahead. A gunboat, 
which had been dismounted to furnish guns for the battery, and 
two river-boats had been sunk across the channel opposite a 
bluff, where it was presumed the battery was located, although, 
on account of a thick wood, nothing could be seen. The gun- 
boats went steadily on, firing as they went ; and in a few mo- 
ments a response from the rebels revealed the location of the 
battery. 

The Mound City had approached within about six hundred 
yards of the enemy’s guns, when a shot from a new battery 
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higher up the bluff, pierced her port-casemate forward and 
above the pcyjt-guns, killing three men as it passed, and explod- 
ing her steam-drum. It was probably the most destructive shot 
fi^ed during the war. The scene on the gunboat was too hor- 
rible to admit of any correct description. Out of a crew of 
about one hundred and seventy-five officers and men, only 
twenty-six escaped unhurt, and among these only two officers, 
the master and gunner. Many were blown overboard, scalded, 
or otherwise wounded ; many leaped into the river to escape 
the steam, and these, struggling with wounds, or striving to 
swim ashore or to the boats which were sent to their rescue, 
were fired upon by the rebels, both by the great guns, and 
muskets and rifles ; and many were thus killed in the water. 
Dead and mangled men strewed the decks of the ill-fated gun- 
boat, and the screams of those whose skins had been stripped 
from them by the rush of the steam were too much to be en- 
dured ; and such was the terror of the scene that it unsettled 
temporarily the reason of one of the surviving officers, who was 
himself uninjured, and whose bravery was never disputed. 

Commander Kelly, a gallant officer, was very severely 
scalded, and at first it was thought that he could not survive. 
Fifty-nine of the gunboat’s crew were buried at once that evening 
— one of the saddest funerals of the war. During this scene, 
Colonel Fitch charged the enemy’s battery, and carried it with- 
out loss. The fort was commanded by Lieutenant Fry, formerly 
of the United States Navy, who gave the order for firing into 
the boats and at the wounded men as they struggled in the 
water, and whose atrocious conduct gave the world another 
proof of the savage spirit with which the rebels conducted the 
war. Slavery and Christian civilization cannot exist together. 
The following extract from Flag-Officer Davis will show his 
opinion of this matter : 

After the explosion took place, the wounded men were shot by the 
enemy while in the water, and the boats of the Conestoga, Lexington, 
and St Louis, which went to the assistance of the scalded and drowning 
men of the Mound City, were fired into, both with great guns and mus- 
kets, and were disabled, and one of them forced on shore to prevent 
sinking. The forts were commanded by Lieutenant Joseph Fry, late of 
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the United States Navy, who is now a prisoner and wounded. The 
Department and the country will contrast these barbarities of a sav- 
age enemy with the humane efforts made by our own people to res- 
cue the wounded and disabled, under similar circumstances, in the 
engagement of the 6th insfant. 

Several of the poor fellows who expired shortly after the engage- 
ment expressed their willingness to die when they were told that the 
victory was ours. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


OPERATIONS OF ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S SQUADRON IN THE WATERS 
OF LOUISIANA AND TEXAS. 

The situation of affairs on the Mississippi and the adjacent 
waters of the coast after the fruitless attacks on Vicksburg is 
easily understood. Vicksburg was daily becoming stronger by 
new earthworks and additional guns. Above, Davis’s- fleet had 
retired to Helena. His armored gunboats could pass up and 
down the river between Vicksburg and the towns above, but 
every day it became more dangerous for the unarmed trans- 
ports, which were continually fired upon by field^ artillery 
conveyed from point to point, and by riflemen in ambush. 

Helow Vicksburg, Farragut’s fleet could also pass up and 
down, but every day the batteries at the principal points be- 
came more dangerous, while field-pieces were planted daily at 
every available point, and, though driven away by every gun- 
boat which passed, they were brought back so soon as the ves- 
sel was gone, to open again on the next one which hove in 
sight. 

The water in the Mississippi had fallen, so that the decks 
of the boats were some twenty feet below the top of the levee, 
and these banks formed an admirable breastwork, from which, 
and behind which, the rebels could deliver a plunging fire, with 
very little danger of being struck in return. It was evident 
that the great “inland sea” was being gradually closed again, 
notwithstanding the gallant efforts and the brilliant victories of 
the river-fleets. 

The utmost that Admiral Farragut could do on the Missis- 
sippi was to keep up a perilous patrol, and intercept, so far as 
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he could, supplies which were passing eastward from Texas 
and other regions west of the river. In this service, his ships 
and their boats performed a work whose importance could not 
be truly estimated by the country, for there was very little 
glory gained in the arduous and hazardous work. Important 
salt-works, upon which the rebels depended for their daily sup- 
plies, were broken up ; countless boats and small-craft, engaged 
in active traffic which nourished rebellion, were destroyed, 
many small depots of internal trade were ruined, and thus the 
rebellion was dried up in the very sources of its life. Large 
droves of cattle coming in from Texas were captured, thus 
cutting off the supplies for the rebel army, and furnishing our 
own troops and the ships. 

This service, also, was at all times a dangerous one. It was 
a series of skirmishes and ambushes on the bayous and narrow 
streams, where every lurking-place was known to the foe, and 
where batteries could be effectually concealed in the thickets. 
The channels, wherever gunboats were compelled to go, were 
narrow, and the water was shallow; and, as the rebels knew 
well the dangerous places, they placed guns so as to bear upon 
the points where our vessels were likely to get aground or en- 
tangled by obstructions. In addition to these difficulties, tor- 
pedoes were planted in the narrow channels, so that our vessels 
and their boats were continually in the midst of dangers seen 
and unseen. 

In order to judge aright the difficulties and dangers with 
which Admiral Farragut, his officers and men had now to con- 
tend, and the work which they actually performed, one must 
consider the nature and extent of the field in which they were 
operating. This field extended first from Vicksburg to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and both sides of the river were to be 
watched as far as possible ; for, from the mouth of every little 
creek and bayou, rebel craft of some kind were constantly 
gliding out on errands in aid of the enemy! and supplies 
were collected at every favorable point, and hurried across 
whenever the watchfulness of our gunboats could be evaded. 
The country below New Orleans is covered by a net-work of 
small lakes and connecting channels, affording countless lurk- 
ing-places for small steamers, schooners, sloops, and boats— cov- 
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€rt» known only to those familiar with the country. On many 
of the larger channels batteries were erected, and riflemen were 
concealed in the jungles along them all. Numerous boat-expe- 
ditions for breaking up these small rebel centres of operations 
were sent out from the ships — a work attended with great danger, 
occasioning almost daily loss of life, and bringing on disease from 
the miasma of the swamps ; but of these deaths, wounds, and 
sufferings from disease, the country knew little or nothing. 

Then the whole coast from the mouth of the great river 
to the Rio Grande was in the hands of the rebels, and from 
every river, mouth, and bay along this vast extent of coast-line, 
traders were running to and from the West India islands laden 
with supplies. Wherever the ships moved, they encountered 
a battery, or riflemen in ambush, or both ; and. though they 
could generally drive the rebel gunners off with grape, canis- 
ter, or shells, yet the moment the battle was over the battery 
was remanned and ready for another fight. A more annoying, 
perplexing work, one affording less satisfaction, or glory, or re- 
ward of any kind, was never committed to brave men than was 
the whole task of the Navy upon our Southern coast and the 
inland waters. No country is better fitted for defence than that 
held by the rebels ; and that they were finally subdued on their 
own field proves, beyond all dispute, not only the greater re- 
sources, but the superior skill and more enduring courage of 
the North. 

Corpus Christi Bay, in Texas, well down toward the Rio 
Grande, was one of the points from which the enemy carried on 
a brisk trade with Havana and the islands under English con- 
trol ; and the admiral, in August, sent out an expedition, under 
Lieutenant J. W. Kittredge, to this place. Commander W. B. 
Renshaw was ordered to Galveston with the gunboats O wasco, 
Harriet Lane, Clifton, and Westfield ; and the Kensington, the 
Rachel Seaman, and a launch were sent to Sabine Pass. He 
anticipated great difficulties and small results from these at- 
tempts ; for, although he knew that each of these places could 
be easily captured, he had no troops with which to hold them. 
He wrote as follows : “ All we want, as 1 have told the Depart- 
ment in my last dispatch, is a few soldiers to hold the places, 
and we will soon have the whole coast. It is a much better 
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mode, and a more effectual blockade, to have the vessels inside 
than outside.” 

These operations will give an idea of the kind of warfare in 
which our Navy was engaged, at times when the country, 
hearing of no great battles, was inclined sometimes ‘to think 
that nothing was being done. The rebels had many small 
steamers, sloops, and schooners in these Southern waters that 
were armed, and thus aided to some extent in protecting their 
inland and coastwise trade. Some of these were in Corpus 
Christi Bay and the adjacent waters. One purpose of Lieuten- 
ant Kittredge was to destroy this small craft. On the 12 th of 
August one of these small armed vessels appearing in sight, the 
yacht Corypheus, of only one hundred tons, but carrying a 80 - 
pounder Parrott rifle, gave chase, passing through the channel 
called the u Dug-out,” and soon brought her within range of her 
gun. The rebel schooner immediately headed for the beach, and 
was run ashore, set on fire, and deserted. 

At the same time another armed schooner, the Elmer, was 
abandoned and burned ; and on the other side of the bay 
a sloop was also burned. Thus, in one day, two armed 
6011001161*8 and one sloop w'ere destroyed, and the trade of the 
bay received a severe check. 

On the 16 th of August, after some fruitless negotiations for 
the evacuation of Corpus Christi by the rebel troops, our little 
squadron was fired upon from a battery behind the levee, and 
a spirited small fight began. It was not difficult to drive the 
rebels from their guns ; but the moment the vessels ceased firing 
they were again manned, and the battle recommenced. The 
Sachem received one shot through her hull and several in her 
rigging, and one passed through the magazine of the Corypheus 
without producing an explosion. Not a very brilliant or satis- 
factory fight. At night the little vessels withdrew out of range. 
The next day another steamer of the rebels was burned, cutting 
off one more small supply-vein of the enemy. Not satisfied at 
being thus foiled by the battery, Lieutenant Kittredge made 
arrangements for attacking it again ; and the rebels also pre- 
pared for a more serious defence. Three small vessels composed 
the fleet : the yacht Corypheus, the little steamer Sachem, and 
the schooner Reindeer, carrying one 24 -pounder howitzer. 
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Thirty men, with the 12-pounder howitzer from the Corypheus, 
were landed, with the intention of getting a position where the 
battery could be enfiladed. The three vessels and men on shore 
were no sooner in position than the rebels sent a flanking force 
of about one hundred and fifty men to the right of the howitzer 
on shore, and attempted its capture. But the Sachem and Rein- 
deer supported the little band of thirty with such a rapid fire 
of grape, shrapnel, and canister, that the rebel force was thrown 
into confusion. At this moment some two hundred and fifty 
cavalry came sweeping down upon the thirty and their gun, and 
for a short time their capture seemed certain ; but the rebels 
were met by so accurate a fire from the vessels, that the cavalry 
were repulsed as the infantry had been, and with considerable 
loss they retreated to the shelter of the town. 

Having no force wherewith to hold the town, Lieutenant 
Kittredge shelled out the rebel forces, driving them back into 
the plains. After this the little fleet was withdrawn. The 
vessels received some injuries, the Sachem having several shot 
in her hull and upper works, and others in her smoke-stack and 
rigging. Such was one of the almost countless battles of which 
the country scarcely heard. Each one by itself w r as of little im- 
portance ; but they brought toil, peril, and death to our brave 
men ; and the results, in the aggregate, were disastrous to the 
rebel cause, by destroying their internal and coastwise com- 
merce. A few days after this, Lieutenant Kittredge and seven 
men, his boat’s crew, were surprised and captured at Flour 
Bluff, and taken to Houston. 

CAPTURE OF SABINE PASS. 

The expedition before mentioned as having been sent against 
Sabine Pass was successful, so far as it could be w T ith no land 
force to occupy the place after the batteries were taken and 
the guns spiked. The operations at that point are well de- 
scribed by Acting-Master Quincy A. Hooper, commanding the 
Rachel Seaman : 

United States Schooner Rachel Seaman, ) 
Sabine Pass, Texas, October 5, 1862. f 

Sir : In the temporary absence of Captain Crocker, of the steamer 
Kensington, commanding, tbe expedition, I have the honor of submitting 
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to you the following report of the occupation of this place by the forces 
detailed by you for that purpose, viz. : The Rachel Seaman left Pensa- 
cola in tow of the Kensington, Friday, the 1 9th ultimo, and arrived off 
the bar of this place, Monday, the 22d ultimo, anchoring within five 
miles of the fort; wind light from the north, channel trending northwest. 

Tuesday, September 23. — Captain Crocker, with Assistant-Surgeon 
Cobb, Assistant-Paymaster Tarbell, Acting-Masters Taylor and Ham- 
mond, and Master’s-Mate Finney, came on board, while the Kensing- 
ton’s launch and first cutter, each with a howitzer and otherwise armed 
and equipped, were alongside. All this day we were engaged in towing 
and hedging over the bar. At 6 p. m. came to anchor two and half 
miles from the fort, and sent assistance to the mortar-schooner Henry 
Janes, which had previously arrived. During the night a boat in charge 
of Mr. Somers, master’s mate, rowed guard, going in above the fort. 

Wednesday, September 24. — At 0 a. m. we opened fire upon the fort 
from our 20-pound rifle and two broadside 32’s of fifty-seven hundred- 
weight. We fired eleven times from our position of two and a half 
miles’ distance. The Henry Janos fired three shell from her mortar, at 
a distance of three miles; our shell all fell within or beyond the fort. 
The enemy promptly replied, most of their shot falling short of us. 
Finding this to be too long a range for good execution, ceased firing, 
and both vessels proceeded to hedge nearer the fort. At 5 f. m. we 
had succeeded in obtaining a position one and one-half mile from the 
fort, both vessels in a line. While getting this position, the fort had 
continued a brisk fire upon us, the shot all falling near us. Notwith- 
standing that we were for some time unable to return the fire, our 
officers and men all remained perfectly cool. At 5.30 p. m. both vessels 
opened fire, making splendid shots; at 0.15 ceased firing for the night. 
It was then determined to attempt the capture the fort with our boats; 
and at 11.30 p. m. the launch, in charge of Acting-Master Hammond, 
with Captain Crocker in command ; the first cutter, in charge of Edwin 
Janverin, master’s mate of this vessel, each boat with a howitzer, and a 
boat with five men, in charge of Mr. Sommers, as a spiking-party, 
started in-shore. The boat succeeded in getting above tbe fort, but got 
aground among the oyster-reefs, in which the bay abounds, and were 
unable to get into the channel which would lead to the rear of the fort. 
After rowing until near daylight, the attempt was given up. 

Thursday , September 25. — At daylight we opened fire with our 
Parrott rifle. We fired three shell directly into the fort; this bringing 
no response, and seeing no one about tbe fort and no flag flying, we 
ceased firing, and Captain Crocker went in, under a flag of truce, and 
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found the fort evacuated and the guns spiked. The guns consisted of 
two 32’s of 7,000 pounds each, and two 32’s of forty-two hundred- 
weight. Captain Crocker then started for the town, hut was met by a 
deputation of three citizens, who said that the mayor had died two days 
previous, and that nearly all the citizens had left on account of the 
yellow fever, which had been raging badly, but was then abating. After 
giving and receiving the necessary assurances of good conduct, &c., 
Captain Crocker returned on board, deeming it not prudent to allow 
any one to land. In the mean time, the schooners had got under way 
and stood in, the Rachel Seaman anchoring abreast of the fort, and the 
Henry Janes five hundred yards below. In the course of the day I 
sent in a boat and burnt the barrack building and gun-carriages. 

j Friday, September 26. — Captain Crocker, with his officers and men, 
returned to the Kensington, and got under way for Mermantau River, fifty 
miles to the eastward, where some steamers were reported to be hidden. 

Saturday , September 27. — At 10 p. m. two boats from the Henry 
Janes, with one boat from this vessel, pulled up the river about fifteen 
miles, burnt a railroad bridge, and intercepted a mail. 

Monday , September 29. — The Kensington returned unsuccessful. 

Tuesday , September 30. — The Kensington overhauled and brought 
in a small schooner from Sisal, Mexico, bound to New Orleans, with 
leather, bagging, and salt, under English papers ; she was standing in, 
however, for this port. Her captain and crew of seven men were trans- 
ferred to the Kensington. 

Thursday , October 2. — Three of our boats, with two from the Henry 
Janes, went up the river about five miles and brought down the families 
of Messrs. Kirkpatrick and Davis, who claimed our protection; they 
were placed on board of prize-schooner Velocity. After taking the 
families, the depot was burned. The Kensington again absent on an 
expedition. 

Monday , October 6. — Early this morning descried a schooner stand- 
ing in ; sent a boat, in charge of Mr. Janverin, to board her. She 
proved to be the schooner Dart, from Sisal, bound to New Orleans, 
with a cargo of salt, rope, and leather ; she was brought in and anchored 
near us. The captain, who is a resident of this place, with the crew, 
was brought on board of this vessel The Dart was under English 
papers, and will be retained until the return of Captain Crocker. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Quincy A. Hooper, 

Acting Master U. S. jV., com'dg U. S. Schooner Rachel Seaman , 
Mar-Admiral D. G. Farragut, commanding Western Gulf Squadron. 
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A much larger trade was carried on from Sabine Pass than 
our Government had supposed before its capture. The quan- 
tity of goods of all kinds and munitions of war run in there by 
our English friends was enormous, and, at the same time, they 
supplied themselves with a large amount of cotton, brought to 
that point from all the country round. At the time of its cap- 
ture, eight steamers and six schooners were lying in the .waters 
above the pass. Quite a large body of troops were also col- 
lected above, and as the rebels were intending to man the steam- 
ers and make an attack on our little fleet, Captain Crocker, 
commanding the Kensington, put a 30-pounder Parrott on the 
steamer Dan, which he had just captured at Calcasieu Iiiver, 
and with the Velocity, and a strong party from the Kensing- 
ton, remained to defend the pass, while the Kensington went 
down the coast. Immediately after this, Captain Crocker fitted 
out an expedition to destroy the large railroad bridge at Tay- 
lor’s Bayou, which would prevent some expected reenforcements 
of the enemy from approaching. The bridge was entirely de- 
stroyed ; an encampment, with the barracks, was burned, as 
were also two schooners which were lying there. Thus daily 
were the resources of the rebels destroyed. 

CAPTURE OF GALVESTON. 

The expedition sent against Galveston was, like the others, 
successful ; but, also, for the want of the needed support, it pro- 
duced no permanent result, for, as it proved, all this field had 
to be fought over again after the rebels had greatly strength- 
ened their defences. The war on the Mississippi and on this 
coast was prolonged at least one year, because the Navy was 
not supported by the needed land force. The fleet sent against 
Galveston consisted of the Harriet Lane, Westfield, Owasco, 
Clifton, and the mortar-schooner Henry Janes. They expected 
a destructive fire from a formidable-looking battery on Pelican 
Island, but, on approaching it, all was silent, and they soon 
found that the battery mounted only wooden guns. On Fort 
Point a heavy 10-inch columbiad was mounted, but the first 
shell from the Owasco burst directly over the gunners’ heads, 
and scattered them in all directions, after which the fighting 
was by no means severe. The town was entirely at the mercy 
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of tlie fleet, but the question how to compel them to surrender 
without destroying it and injuring the innocent was a some- 
what difficult one. They could land and hoist the American 
flag, and defend it with their guns, and that was all. Com- 
mander Iienshaw thus gives his opinion of the results of the 
capture: “At present, my opinion is that I can do nothing 
more to-morrow, after taking possession of the city, than land 
ing a party to hoist our flag on the custom-house, and, after 
allowing it to fly for about half an hour, haul it down and 
return on board.” 

About the same time with these operations on the coast 
there was a brief action on the Mississippi near Donaldsonville, 
which illustrates very clearly and sadly the nature of the ser- 
vice then performed by the Navy. One very important branch 
of this work was to watch for the droves of cattle which were 
continually brought forward from the plains of Texas for the 
rebel armies. Thousands of these cattle w T ere intercepted at 
different points on the river, and w^ere disposed of according to 
circumstances. Many were taken to New Orleans on trans- 
ports convoyed by the gunboats. 

On the 4th of October the Scioto and Kineo were taking 
down a fleet of transports loaded with cattle, when they were 
fired upon by a concealed battery, with some very sad results. 
The historian cannot do better than to quote here the narratives 
of the officers commanding these gunboats. From these the 
country may learn how our Navy on the river was employed 
when so many supposed that it was idle. 

U. S. Gunboat Scioto, New Orleans, La., October 4, 1862. 

Sir : I have to report that this day, about 1.30 p. m., some two 
miles below Donaldsonville, a rebel force, consisting of some six pieces 
or more of flying artillery, supported by a large body of infantry, proba- 
bly as many as fifteen hundred, opened a severe and hot fire upon this 
vessel and a convoy of army transports loaded with cattle. So skilfully 
concealed was the battery and the ambush of the footmen, that it was 
not until this vessel was abreast of the enemy, and they had opened 
their fire, that they were discovered ; and, though the crew were at 
quarters and the ship cleared for action, still, such was the speed of the 
vessel, that she had passed so far below the rebel battery as to render 
it impossible to train the guns abaft enough to bear on the enemy be- 
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yond some three rounds from all the battery, but, ordering the convoy 
to seek safety in flight, I put my helm hard astarboard and rounded- 
to, the shifting pivots to port, when I opened an effective fire of grape, 
canister, and’ shell, with such results as soon to silence nearly all the 
fire of the rebels. The Kinco, some distance astern, coining rapidly to 
my support, and with a rapid fire driving the enemy, who were above 
my line of fire, from their position, to seek safety in a cowardly flight, 
after a concealed and assassin-like attack. 

I regret to report that Lieutenant Charles II. Swasey, executive 
officer of this vessel, was mortally wounded while gallantly performing 
his duty, having just pointed and fired the 9-inch gun. A 12-pounder 
rifle-shot entered the bulwark, striking him on the hip and inflicting a 
terrible and mortal wound, of which he expired at 3 p. m. 

This officer w r as characterized by all the elements which make up 
the hero — brave, imbued with patriotic ardor and professional ambition, 
cbivalric as a gentleman, gentle, and with a heart full of Christian prin- 
ciples. Ilis last words w T crc : “ Tell my mother I tried to he a good 
man.” I respectfully request that his death, so heroic and noble, may 
be especially made known to the nation through the Navy Department. 

John OTIarc, landsman, was wounded by a round shot in the right 
arm, rendering amputation necessary. 

I consider it my duty to call attention to this action, as corroborat- 
ing, to a great extent, the information that I had the honor to send to 
Commodore Henry W. Morris on the 9th of September, to the effect 
that the enemy were daily gaining strength and audacity, so that in a 
short time the present force in this river will not be sufficient to hold it 
for the Government. From additional information, I am again forced to 
represent that, from New Orleans to Vicksburg, on both sides of the 
river, all the residents are hostile to the United States, and in arms 
against us; that conscription is rapidly forming large bodies of men to 
resist us. The low state of the river places the optn-decked gunboats 
some twenty feet, and at a great disadvantage, below the crest of the 
levee, which is a strong, safe, and ready-made breastwork for sharp- 
shooters, leaving their women in their residences, and relying upon their 
feebleness to protect them and their property from the righteous punish- 
ment which should await them for their treason. The male residents 
arc all more or less in arms, and steadily gaining strength. The most 
energetic and severe measures are necessary to reduce these people to 
subjection and obedience to the laws of the United States. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

It. B. Lowry, Lieutenant-commanding, U. S. Navy . 
Rear-Admiral D. G. Farragut, comcTg VPn Gulf Blockading Squadron . 
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U. S. Gunboat Kijteo, Mississippi River, October 4, 1862. 

Sib : I have to report that while steaming down the river, as convoy 
to six transport steamers with cattle, this afternoon — the Scioto ahead, 
the Kineo and Itasca following — at about 2.10 p. m. a sharp fire was 
opened upon us from the west bank, about two miles below Donaldson- 
ville, with musketry and artillery. It was returned, promptly, from 
each gunboat — by the Kineo, with the 11-inch pivot Parrott rifle how- 
itzer and 32-pounder — with such effect that the enemy were soon com- 
pelled to withdraw from the bank. We kept steadily on down the 
river, as I deemed it of great importance to insure a safe and very quick 
transportation of the cattle to a place where they might be released from 
confinement, lest many might be lost for want of food and water. 

I will now return to endeavor to secure, with the aid of the Katahdin 
and Itasca, the remainder of the drove — about 200 — which we were 
compelled by circumstances to leave behind. 

Lieutenant Commander Lowry will explain to you in person more 
particularly, and doubtless more satisfactorily than I can in the hurry 
of the present moment, the condition of things and the circumstances 
under which we still hold about 200 head of cattle, nine miles above 
Donaldsonville. 

I enclose herewith a report from Assistant-Surgeon A. S. Oberly of 
killed and wounded on board this vessel in the action of to-day. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your ob’i servant, 

Geo. M. Ransom, Lieutenant- Commander. 
Commodore Henry W. Morris, 

Senior Officer , present , New Orleans. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE BEGINNING OF MORE SEVERE WORK WITH TI1E THREE GREAT 
DIVISIONS OF THE NAVY. 

From the time of the capture of New Orleans, till near the 
close of 1802, little was done by the Navy that excited any 
lively interest in the country. Vicksburg had arrested the 
descent of the Mississippi squadron ; and although Farragut 
passed the batteries up and down defiantly with some of his 
ships, he made little impression upon the stronghold of the 
rebels. Nor could he do more, in the nature of things, unless 
sustained by the Army. Nor is it intended by tliis remark, or 
similar ones elsewhere, to throw any reproach upon the War 
Department, or any officer of the Army. To justify the Navy 
Department and its officers for not accomplishing more in those 
many months of toil, anxiety, and suffering, it is only necessary 
to make it known that it was absolutely impossible for them to 
do more without a strong cooperating force on land, and that the 
troops were not furnished. Why they were not, it is not the 
province of this history to inquire. During the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn of 1802, the work of the Navy, at all points, 
was an annoying and exhausting one ; a desultory warfare with 
batteries and ambushed rebels, and small expeditions, necessary, 
and mostly successful, but perilous and inglorious. 

At the very time when the country was impatient over the 
supposed inaction of the various squadrons, the labor, the anx- 
iety, and the exposure of officers and men were greater than at 
any other period of the war. Not a true officer or seaman 
among them all but would Lave chosen at any time such a fight 
as that at New Orleans or Mobile rather than the vexations 
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skirmishes along the rivers and bayous, or the convoying of 
troops, or the sick and wounded, or even herds of cattle, with 
a rebel battery ready to open at every turn in the river. In 
such operations as have been detailed in some of the preceding 
chapters, the season w T ore away. New Orleans and the river 
above Yieksburg were held ; but the rebels, stung by the loss of 
their great commercial city, and seeing that their sources of sup- 
ply were being cut off along the Western rivers and the South- 
ern coast, were making desperate efforts to recover what they had 
lost ; and in this attempt they were greatly encouraged by the 
fact that, however often our vessels might silence their batteries, 
they could neither hold them nor their towns, and all returned 
to their possession again the moment the fleet had passed. 

As a single illustration of what was done, tables is here 
added of articles which were destroyed in a single expedition 
in St. Andrew’s Bay, Florida : 


Account of Salt Pots and Pans destroyed by an Expedition from U. S. 
Steamer Albatross , Nov. 24, 1862, St. Andrew's Bay , Florida. 


No. of Pots. 


Capacity of each in gallons. 


Total No. 
gallons. 


Pans, 


24 

25 
21 
12 
39 
17 
35 
33 
24 

5 


6, 150; 12, 100; 5, 75; 3, 125 ... 

11, 40; 10, 70; 4, 75 

25 

3, 100; 5, 70; 4, 75 

9, 100 ; 6, 70 ; 9, 45 ; 9, 40 ; 6, 25 
8, 150; 4, 100; 5, 40 

8, 125; 20, 45; 9, 45 

3, 150; 2, 1,00; 20, 70 ; 8, 45 

9, 100; 9, 70; 7, 25 

250 


2,700 

1,440 

525 

950 

2,235 

1,800 

1,875 

2,410 

1,705 

1,250 


Nov. 27, 


235 

20 


90. 


16,890 

1,800 


Dec. 8, 


59 


60 


18,690 

2,950 


Total, 


21,640 


With the above there were destroyed furnaces, pumps, boxes, barrels, 
sheds, houses, and wagons, containing salt in quantities that I could 
not estimate. Whenever 1 found any thing connected with the manu- 
facture of salt, I destroyed it. 

Respectfully, John E. Hart, Lt. Corn? dr., U. S. N. 
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St. Andrew's Bat, Member si, 1862. 

Account of Pots and Salt destroyed brj Boat Expedition from United States 
Brig Bohio , George W ' Browne , commanding. 


No. of Pans. 

j Capacity of each in gallons. 

Total capacity 
in gallons. 

Bushels Salt 
destiy>yed. 

6 

j 100 

600 

10 

7 

[ 200 

1,400 

4 

9 

j 6,200; 3, 100 

1,500 

8 

5 

1 150 

750 

4 

0 

1 2, 60 ; 4, 100 

520 

6 

4 

80 

320 

9 

13 

9, 100 ; 4, 75 

1,200 

7 

2 

150 

300 

2 

14 

11, 90; 3, 150 

1,440 

175 

7 

4, 60; 3, 100 

540 

GO 

6 

4, 100; 2, 50 

500 

20 

8 

4, 60 ; 4, 40 

400 

40 

17 

10, 100 ; 7, 80 

1,560 

50 

4 i 

150 

600 

19 

5 

100 

500 

1 

7 

40 

280 

2 

5 

60 

800 

70 

6 

100 

000 

60 

2 

150 

800 

20 

4 

90 

360 

2 

5 

100 

500 

3 

3 

60 

180 

1 

1 

250 

250 


4 

100 .*. 

400 


2 

400 

800 

... 

152 


16,100 

568 


Respectfully, George W. Browne, 

Acting Master , commanding, 

Lieut.-Commander John E. Hart, commanding Expedition, 


Tlie plan adopted by the rebels to retrieve their waning for- 
tunes was a perfectly natural one, and was so far effectual as to 
cause us some of the most mortifying delays and disasters of 
the war. They did not consider it possible to recapture New 
Orleans and hold it against our ships, but they strengthened to 
the utmost the fortifications above New Orleans, including those 
of Yieksburg. They were especially anxious to render Yicks- 
burg, Port Hudson, and Baton Rouge impregnable and impas- 
sable, because then the long reach of the river between Baton 
Rouge and Yieksburg would be clear for the crossing of the 
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immense supplies which they were drawing from the Red River 
between Louisiana and Texas. They felt also severely the loss 
of Galveston, Sabine Pass, and the presence of our gunboats 
and smaller vessels in the inner waters of the coast. They also 
strengthened to the utmost the defences of Charleston, Wilming- 
ton, Mobile, and Savannah. The season of 1862 closed with 
expeditions for the destruction of salt-works, and the capture of 
small-craft here and there in the rivers and bayous, and the 
seizure of blockade-runners ; but it was evident to all who knew 
the situation in the beginning of 1863, that the rebels were de- 
termined on a desperate conflict, and that the Government must 
prepare itself for very serious work beset with many and great 
difficulties. The operations at and around Vicksburg, the bat- 
tles on the lower Mississippi, the assault on Charleston, and the 
depredations of the Alabama, were soon to arouse the attention 
not only of this country but of Europe. 

The year opened with disaster. Three companies of the 
Forty-second Massachusetts regiment had been stationed at 
Galveston, and to them and some steamers, one of which was 
the Harriet Lane, was committed the task of holding this im- 
portant point. The rebels, aware of their advantage, made 
extensive preparations for an attack upon our flebt, and for 
recapturing Galveston. They fitted out and armed two or 
three common river steamers for a night attack upon our fleet, 
while a body of troops were to make, simultaneously, an attack 
upon our force of two hundred and sixty men. The rebel 
steamers were barricaded with cotton-bales, and one of them 
carried a 68-pounder gun, which, however, burst at the third 
fire. One had on board tw r o hundred men, and the other one 
hundred and sixty ; the idea being to carry our steamers by a 
surprise and by boarding. 

On the morning of the 1st of January, 1863, at half-past one 
o’clock, three rebel steamers were seen coming down the bay. 
Of the intention to make this attack the commanders of the 
land and naval forces were apprised on the preceding day. Our 
people there were in no sense taken by surprise. The proba- 
bility of the attack was known, and on a moonlight night they 
saw the enemy approaching. The Westfield was found hard 
aground, at high water, and signalled for immediate assistance. 
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Two steamers attacked the Harriet Lane, one of which was 
soon so much injured by a collision that she was obliged to back 
off upon the flats, where she sank in shallow water, so that the 
troops on board could still use their muskets upon the Lane. 
The other steamer ran into the Lane, and was so caught in the 
collision that the two were held together, and, in a short tune, 
the Harriet Lane was carried by boarding. A flag of truce was 
then sent off to the Clifton, the officer bearing it representing 
that Commander Wain wright and Lieutenant Lee, next in com- 
mand, were killed or mortally wounded, as were also one-half 
of the crew of the Harriet Lane ; that this steamer and four 
others were then ready to move against the next vessel near them, 
and proposed that all the steamers should be surrendered but 
one, and in this one, the crews of the remainder should leave 
the harbor. It was agreed to communicate this message to 
Commander Renshaw, on condition that all the steamers, in the 
mean time, should remain in the position they then occupied 
until the question should be settled. To this the officer as- 
sented, and three hours’ time was agreed upon. In the mean 
time, however, paying no attention to the agreement, the rebels 
changed the position of the steamers and erected some new 
batteries. Commander Renshaw refused the conditions, and 
ordering all the vessels that could, to leave the harbor, ho deter- 
mined to blow up his own gunboat. Through haste, or inad- 
vertence of some kind, the explosion was premature, and Com- 
mander Renshaw, Lieutenant Zimmerman, Engineer Green, 
and some ten or fifteen of the crew perished with the vessel. 
The rest of the squadron, with the exception of two coal-barks, 
made their escape. The only injury done to the Harriet Lane 
was by an 11-inch shell under her counter, fired by one of our 
own steamers. 

Thus terminated one of the most mortifying engagements 
of our Navy during the war, scarce equalled, except by the 
affair at the passes of the Mississippi, when tjie Manassas fright- 
ened away our blockading squadron. Our naval force at Gal- 
veston consisted of the Westfield, Clifton, Harriet Lane, 0 wasco, 
Sachem, and Corypheus, and yet two or three river-steamers, 
armored with cotton-bales, captured one, caused another to be 
blown up, and drove the rest ingloriously off, and declared the 
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blockade at an end. Fortunately, few such stains as this rest 
upon the honor of the Navy. In this affair, as near aB can be 
ascertained, some twenty were killed, and about forty wounded. 
When censure of this kind is bestowed, the reader has a right 
to know upon what evidence it is based, and therefore the 
writer presents him the finding of the court of inquiry and the 
accompanying letter of Admiral Farragut : 

United States Steam-Sloop Hartford, ) 

At anchor off New Orleans, January 12, 1863. f 

Sir: In conformity with your instructions, we proceed to state the 
facts in relation to the capture of Galveston, Texas, on the 1st of January, 
1803, as elicited by the testimony before the court of inquiry. 

The naval force in possession consisted of the Westfield, Clifton, 
Harriet Lane, 0 wasco, Sachem, and Corypheus. The two latter had 
joined only two days previous to the attack, having come up from be- 
low, the Sachem (steamer) in a broken-down condition, and the Cory- 
pheus as her escort. The positions of the vessels were as shown by the 
accompanying chart. The United States troops on shore consisted of 
two hundred and sixty rank and file, commanded by Colonel Burrcl, of 
the Forty-second Massachusetts, volunteers, occupying, by advice of the 
commanding naval officer, a wharf in the town. It seems that, the night 
previous to the attack, information had been received by the command- 
ing officers of both land and naval forces that such an attempt might be 
made. 

At 1.30 p. m. on the 1st of January, it being bright moonlight, some 
two or three rebel steamers were discovered in the bay above by the 
Clifton. The Westfield, from the other channel, likewise made the same 
discovery. The naval forces, therefore, were not taken by surprise. 

Very soon after, our troops on shore learned through their pickets that 
the artillery of the enemy was in possession of the market place, about 
one-quarter of a mile distant. The attack commenced on shore about 
3 a. m. by the enemy upon our troops, which were defended by the 
Sachem and Corypheus with great energy ; our troops only replying with 
musketry, having no artillery. About dawn the Harriet Lane was at- 
tacked, or rather attacked two rebel steamers, one of which, the Bayou 
City, was armed with a 68-pounder rifle-gun, had two hundred troops, 
and was barricaded with cotton-bales some twenty feet from the water- 
line. 

The other, the Neptune, was similarly barricaded, and was armed 
with two small brass pieces and one hundred and sixty men (both were 
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common river-steamers). The Harriet Lane was under way in time, 
and went up to the attack firing her bow gun, which was answered by 
the rebels, but their 68-pounder burst at the third fire. 

The Harriet Lane ran into the Bayou City, carrying away her wheel- 
guard, passed her, and gave her a broadside, which did her little or no 
damage. The other rebel steamer then ran into the Harriet Lane, but 
was so disabled by the collision that she was soon afterward obliged to 
back in the flats, where she sank in about eight feet of water, near to 
the scene of action. The Bayou City turned and ran into the Harriet 
Lane, and she remained secured to her by catching under her guard, 
pouring in incessant volleys of musketry, as did also the other steamer, 
which was returned by t he Harriet Lnnc with musketry. This drove 
the Harriet Lane's men from her guns, and probably wounded Command- 
er Wainwright and Lieutenant-Commander Lee, the latter mortally. 
She was then carried by boarding, by the Bayou City, her commander 
summoned to surrender, which he refused, gallantly defending himself 
with his revolver until killed. But five of the Harriet Lane’s men were 
killed and five wounded ; one hundred and ten, exclusive of officers 
and wounded, were landed on shore, prisoners. Her commander and 
first lieutenant were buried on the following day on shore, in the ceme- 
tery, with the honors of war, and her other officers paroled. Tho 
0 wasco, which had been anchored below the town, coaling, the night 
before, got under way, moved up at the commencement of the attack, 
and engaged the enemy’s artillery on shore. When it was light enough 
for her to observe that there were two rebel fftcamers alongside the Har 
riet Lane, s be moved up to her assistance, grounding several times in so 
doing (owing to the narrowness of the channel). She could only occa 
sionally bring her 11-inch gun to bear. She was soon driven back by 
the incessant fire of the enemy’s musketry, and when the howitzers of 
the Harriet Lane opened on her, she concluded she had been captured 
and backed down below the Sachem and Corypheus, continuing her en- 
gagement with the enemy on shore. She had all her rifle-gun crew 
wounded when above, and lost in all one man killed and fifteen wounded 
The Clifton, before the action commenced, went around into Bolivar 
Channel, to render assistance to the Westfield, who had got under way 
when the rebel steamers were first discovered. Soon afterward got 
hard and fast ashore, at high water, and then made a signal for assist- 
ance. While the Clifton was in the act of rendering this assistance the 
flashes of the enemy’s guns were first seen in the town. Commander 
Benshaw then directed Lieutenant-Commander Law to leave him and to 
return to the town. 
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The moon had now gone down, and it became quite dark, yet the 
Clifton with some difficulty got around into the other channel, opening 
the batterips upon Fort Point, which the rebels now had possession of, 
shelling them out, and driving them up the beach as she neared the 
town. Here she anchored and continued the engagement, but did not 
proceed up to the rescue of the Harriet Lane, owing to the failure of 
the Owasco, the intricacy of the channel, and the apprehension of killing 
the crew of the Harriet Lane, who were then exposed by the rebels on 
her upper deck. It was now about 7.30 p. m. A white flag wa^ hoisted 
on the Harriet Lane. A boat bearing a flag of truce, with a rebel officer 
and an acting master of the Harriet Lane, came down to the Clifton, in- 
forming her commander of the capture of the Harriet Lane, the death 
of her commander and first lieutenant, and the killing and wounding 
of two-thirds of her crew, all of which was corroborated by the acting 
master. 

Major Smith, their commander, now proposed that our vessels should 
all surrender, and that one should be allowed, with the crews of all, to 
leave the harbor ; otherwise, they would proceed down with the Harriet 
Lane and all their steamers (three more of which had appeared in sight 
after daylight, but were neither armed nor barricaded), and proceed to 
capture the gunboats in line. 

Lieutenant-Commander Law replied that he was not the commanding 
officer, and he could not imagine that such terms could be accepted ; but 
that he would take the acting master of the Harriet Lane and proceed 
over to the Westfield, and -tender his proposal to Commander Renshaw. 
This lie did, and went in his own boat. Flags of truce were at this 
time flying on our vessels, and by the parties on shore. During the 
absence of Lieutenant-Commander Law, and under these flags of truce, 
the rebels coolly made prisoners of our troops on shore, got more of 
their artillery into position, and towed the Harriet Lane alongside the 
wharf, though it had been understood that every thing should remain in 
statu quo until an answer should have been received. Commander Ren- 
shaw refused to accede to the proposition, directed Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Law to return and get all the vessels out of port as soon as pos- 
sible, and as he found he could not get the Westfield afloat, he should 
blow her up and go on ‘board the army transports Saxon and M. A. 
Boardman, which were lying near him, with his officers and crew. 

Upon Lieutenant-Commander Law’s return to his vessel, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out these directions. The flags of truce were hauled 
down, the enemy firing upon the vessels as we then left the harbor. 

When the Clifton was half-way toward the bar, her commander was 
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informed by a boat from the Westfield, that in the explosion of that 
vessel, which they observed some half hour before, Commander Ren- 
shaw, Lieuteuant Zimmerman, Engineer Green, and some ten or fifteen 
of the crew, had perished (the explosion being premature). Lieutenant- 
Commander Law now being commanding officer, proceeded to cross bis 
vessels over the bar, and finally concluded to abandon the blockade alto- 
gether, considering the Owasco as his only efficient vessel, and regarding 
her as not equal to resist an attack from the Harriet Lane, should she 
come out for that purpose. By 8 p. m. they had all left the blockade, al- 
though the commander of the Clifton had been notified by an officer on 
board the M. A. Boardman that another transport would be down within 
forty-eight hours, and requested that lie would warn her off. 

The vessels which were left in possession of the enemy were the 
Harriet Lane and two coal-barks, the Cavallo and Elias Pike. The only 
injury sustained by the Harriet Lane appears to Lave been from an 
11 inch shell under her counter, fired by the Owasco, and the damage 
to her guard from the collision. Very respectfully, 

James S. Palmer, Captain . 

Melancton Smith, Captain. 

L. A. Kimberly, Lie u tenon t-comma nd iny. 
Rear-Admiral I). G. Farragut, commanding W. G. B. Squadron. 

Flag-Ship Hartford, New Orleans, January 29 , 1808 . 

Sir : I herewith enclose the report of Acting-Master J. A. llannum, 
of the Harriet Lane, by which you will perceive the exaggerations which 
have been circulated concerning the defence of that vessel ; also, the pu- 
sillanimous conduct of the officer who accompanied the flag of truce, 
and corroborated to LieutenantrCommander Law the enemy’s statement, 
that all the officers and crew of the Harriet Lane had perished save some 
ten or fifteen persons; whereas, there were scarcely that number of killed 
and wounded. I take it for granted that of tbe^ nine slightly wounded, 
the greater part amounted to nothing, so that the testimony of the rebel 
pilot was very near the truth when he said five killed and six or eight 
wounded. 

I cannot think but that for the death of Commander Wainwright 
and Lieutenant-Commanding Lee, the vessel would not have been cap- 
tured. It is difficult, however, to conceive a more pusillanimous sur- 
render of a vessel to an enemy already in our power than occurred in 
the case of the Harriet Lane. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G. Farragut, Rear-Admiral. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy . 
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ATTACK ON FEDERAL FLEET AT GALVESTON, JANUARY 1, 1863. 



REFERENCES. 

1 United States steamer Westfield aground, where she blew up. 

3 B^eamer^vU^cornmisaary stores for the Army. I Got *** 

4 United States schooner Yelocity. ) after the engagement. 

6 Coal-bark Cavallo^ 6 * [ Taken possession of by rebel steamers after we left. v 

< ssassssi'aSs-. 

9 United States steamer Harriet Lane during the engagement. 

10 United States gunboat Owasco anchored, on seeing signal, “Enemy on shore.” 

11 United States gunboat Owasco, while engaging shore batteries and after firing 

into steamers, and after capture of the Harriet Lane. 

12 United States gunboat Owasco engaging shore batteries and rebel steamers. 

13 United States steamer Clifton came and anchored after capture of the Harriet 

Lane. 

14 * 

_ Enemy’s steamers, when first seen and while engaging the Harriet Lane when 
JY aground, etc. 

18 
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This humiliating disaster at Galveston was quickly followed 
by another, which gave the country the first actual proof of the 
fighting power of the famous Alabama. It was, however, a 
blow which carried with it no stain for the honor of the Navy. 
When Admiral Farragut heard of the capture of Galveston, 
he made immediate preparations to retrieve the disaster, and 
ordered at once the Brooklyn and six gunboats on this service. 
Up to the 11 th of January only a part of these had reached 
their destination. In the afternoon of that day a strange sail 
was reported from the masthead of the Brooklyn, and the 
steamer Ilatteras was sent in chase. The Ilatteras was a mer- 
chant-steamer, and neither by her build, her strength, her 
speed, or her armament, was she fitted to engage a regular 
man-of-war. The heaviest guns she carried were short 32- 
pounders, and she had two 30-pounder Parrott rifles, one 20- 
pounder rifle, and one howitzer. She mounted, in all, eight 
guns. Her machinery was exposed, and her frame was too 
slight to endure the explosion of heavy shells. She started in 
pursuit of the stranger at 3 o’clock: i\ m. She seemed anxious 
to escape the Ilatteras until about half-past 0, when, as the 
Ilatteras was evidently gaining on her, though herself very 
slow, her commander began • to suspect deception. In a short 
time, as the two vessels neared each other, the commander of 
the Hatteras, from various circumstances, was satisfied that he 
was about to meet the Alabama, and therefore cleared his ship 
for action. When about four miles distant, the Alabama shut 
off steam and lay broadside on, awaiting the Hatteras. It was 
dark before the vessels came within hailing distance, and then 
the answer from the Alabama was, “ Her Britannic majesty’s ship 
Vixen.” Captain Blake replied that he would send a boat on 
board, and immediately gave the order. The boat had barely 
left the side of the ship when* a voice from the stranger cried 
out, “We are the Confederate steamer Alabama,” and this was 
accompanied by a broadside which, at the distance of seventy-five 
yards, was at once returned by the Hatteras. Captain Blake saw 
that his only chance, considering his light armament, and the 
weakness of the frame of his ship, was to close with the Alabama 
and attempt to carry her by boarding. But his adversary saw 
that he had the Hatteras completely in his power, and decided 
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to fight a safe battle. The superior speed of the Alabama ena- 
bled her to keep the Hatteras at a distance, and thus, with her 
heavy guns, she easily, and in less than half an hour, tore her 
frail hull in pieces. The action was continued at a distance of 
but thirty yards ; muskets and pistols were freely used, as well 
as the large guns, and the firing was maintained with great 
vigor or both sides. So soon as the flashes of the guns were 
seen, some sixteen miles distant, as was supposed, the Brooklyn, 
Cayuga, and Scioto started in the direction of the battle, but 
the doomed Hatteras was at the bottom of the ocean long before 
they reached the spot, and the Alabama was gone. 

A few minutes after the action began, a shell entered the 
hold amidships, setting the vessel on fire ; at the same moment 
another passed through the sick-bay, also setting the ship on 
fire ; and then another entered the cylinder, filling the vessel 
with steam, and depriving Captain Blake of all power to ma- 
noeuvre his vessel ; and yet he fought bravely on. Ilis ship lay 
a wreck upon the water, his walking-beam shot away, unable 
even to work a pump to extinguish the fire raging in two places, 
he still continued the hopeless fight, deeming it barely possible 
that he might disable his adversary or bring help from Galves- 
to$. But the heavy shells of the Alabama were rapidly doing 
the same work for the Hatteras that the Kearsarge afterward 
did for her — they were crushing her into a mass of rubbish. 
After having thus set her on fire and destroyed her motive- 
power, the Alabama, with fatal precision, sent several shells 
through the Hatteras at the water-line, and she began to sink 
rapidly. She then took up a position where Captain Blake, in 
his crippled condition, could bring no guns to bear, and was 
preparing to rake the helpless steamer, when, to save the crew, 
the Hatteras was surrendered. To prevent her blowing up, 
the magazine was flooded, and a lee gun was fired. The Ala- 
bama then proffered assistance, as the Hatteras was rapidly 
going down. To keep her afloat until the crew could be saved, 
Captain Blake threw overboard his annament on one side, and 
had he not done so, the steamer would have carried her crew 
down with her. As it was, every living being was saved. 

In this brief battle there seems to have been nothing dis- 
creditable to either, party. It was mortifying to our pride to 
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have the Alabama come boldly upon the coast, and, almost in 
sight of our fleet at Galveston, sink in a few minutes a ship 
whose tonnage was equal to her own ; and the exploit added 
not a little to her reputation, as it was the first time she had 
encountered one of our armed ships. Those unacquainted with 
the facts shook their heads, and prophesied future misfortunes ; 
but those officers who knew the build and armament, both of 
the Alabama and the Ilatteras, were not alarmed at the result 
of the battle, and predicted truly what the fate of the rebel 
cruiser would be whenever she should meet one of the regular 
vessels of our Navy of her own size. 

For all purposes of defence the Ilatteras was an unwieldy 
shell, with an armament totally unfit to cope with that of the 
Alabama ; but Captain Blake fouglit his ship in the darkness 
most gallantly, and only surrendering when it would have been 
a crime to continue the battle, he saved the honor of his flag, 
while his vessel was unavoidably lost. 

The captain of the Alabama used his superior powers with 
skill and terrible effect, demolishing his adversary with only 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ firing, and then giving all needed 
assistance and supplying freely medicines for the wounded. 
The armament of the Alabama was seven guns, four long 82- 
pounders, one 100-pounder rifle, one 08-pounder, and one 24- 
pounder rifle. To such guns the Ilatteras was nearly as vulner- 
able as if she bad been built of paper. The Alabama went on 
her way in triumph, only to meet a similar fate from the Kear- 
sarge, under circumstances truly and deeply mortifying, not only 
to her commander, but to his many European friends. 

On the 14th of January, there was a sharp and somewhat 
disastrous skirmish at Bayou Teclie. The rebels had placed 
obstructions in that river, had planted some batteries there, and 
had also brought to that point an iron-plated steamer, the Cot- 
ton. A joint expedition of land and naval forces against this 
point was undertaken; the land forces, under General Weitzel, 
starting from Brashear City, accompanied by the steamers Cal- 
houn and Kinsman. They found the steamer Cotton lying 
above the obstructions, so that she could not be reached by our 
vessels, while the obstructions themselves were guarded by the 
batteries. 
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After an engagement of about two hours, the rebels were 
driven from their positions, and a lodgment for our troops was 
gained by the barrier. In this engagement we lost one of our 
most gallant and valiant young officers — Lieutenant McKean 
Buchanan. His death was the consequence of a brave but rash 
exposure of himself in front of the rifle-pits, where he was shot 
through the head by a rifle-ball. The land forces lost in this 
skirmish were four killed and fifteen wounded, and the two 
steamers three killed and seven wounded. The rebels had also 
been making preparations for an attack from Sabine Pass, off* 
which place the large ship Morning Light and the small schooner 
Velocity were lying. They fitted out two “ cotton-plated ” 
steamers, and on a calm morning ran out, and easily and with 
no loss captured and destroyed the Morning Light and took the 
Velocity into port. Lieutenant Bead gives the following 
account of this affair : 


United States Steamer New London, ) 
Off Sabine Pass, January 26 , 1863 . ) 

Sir : On the morning of the 23d instant I was ordered, in company 
with the gunboat Cayuga, to proceed with all possible dispatch to 
Sabine Pass, Commodore Bell having received information that the ship 
Morning Light and schooners Rachel Seaman and Velocity, blockading 
there, had been captured by the rebels. We got under way about day- 
break. At half past 12 m. on the 23d we discovered the Morning 
Light, and soon after saw a steamboat leave her and stand into the pass. 
Simultaneous with the departure of the steamboat saw a dense smoke 
rising from the ship. 

1 ordered the Cayuga, being the fastest vessel, to go ahead with all 
speed and save the Morning Light, if possible. On our nearer approach 
wc discovered that her sails were loosed, jibs up, the shipflibefore tbe 
wind and beading toward the pass, and in flames fore and aft as high as 
the foretop. At twenty-five minutes before three, the mizzenmast and 
maintopmast fell over the side. At 3 p. m. arrived near the burning 
wreck^scnt a boat to make examination, and found it utterly impossible 
to do any thing to save the Morning Light. The fire was started in the 
after-part of the ship. The enemy towed her into ten feet of water, 
perhaps with the hope of getting her over the bar into the pass. 

Four of her guns were discharged by the heat, three on the port side 
and one on the starboard side, the latter having fallen into the hold, 
and the shot coming out just above her copper, our boat being near at 
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the time. Two of her shells exploded. The enemy had undoubtedly 
removed the powder from the magazine, as no explosion took place ex- 
cept the guns and shell. I do not think the enemy took any of her 
guns, as we saw seven, and the eighth may have fallen into the hold, ns 
the deck was much caved in when our boat reached her. 

The wreck of the Morning Light, showing nothing but her stern and 
steruposts, and a large iron water-tank nearly amidships, now lies in ten 
feet water, on the outer edge of the bar, bearing from the light-house 
northwest, distant about four miles. Her bower anchor and chains can 
be got ; also a large anchor, showing the ring awash about the fore 
hatch. We saved one top-gallantsail and one royal, also a top-gallant 
and royal yard. Nearly all her spars arc so charred or burned so badly 
as to be useless. All that can be, I will have saved. Four of her boats 
which we saw were stove. 

As to the schooners Rachel Seaman and Velocity, the former, I 
learned, had escaped ; the latter was captured with the Morning Light. 

On Friday, the 23d, I saw four steamboats lying at Sabine City, and 
on Saturday, the 24th, six ; two of them, as I have learned, are barri- 
caded with cotton, and mount three guns each, one a GO-pouncler. The 
pilot who accompanied us, and who has considerable knowledge of this 
place, informs me that there are five steamboats in Sabine River, and 
one sea-going steamer. My intention was to cross the bar and go up 
to Sabine City, and, if possible, destroy the enemy’s steamboats or other 
vessels they may have in their possession, but on Saturday morning I 
sounded the bar in company with the pilot, and did not find water 
sufficient to cross. I will watch the tide, and make another attempt to 
go over, and, if possible, accomplish my object. 

At Sabine City the rebels Lave two companies of cavalry of eight) 7 
men each, and two companies of infantry of about one hundred men each 

Captain Childs, of the Tennessee, by whom I send this dispatch, 
w ill infornj^you of some items of personal interest. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. Read, Lieutenant-commanding . 

Rear-Admiral D. G. Farragut, 

commanding W. G. B. Squadron , Flagship Hartford . 

Upon this account Admiral Farragut makes this comment 
to the Secretary : 

Flag-Ship Hartford, New Orleans, January 29, 1868. 

Sir : I have received dispatches from Commodore Bell and Lieu- 
euant-Commauder Read, on the coast of Texas, extracts and copies of 
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which I herewith enclose, by which you will see that our disasters on 
that coast are not yet ended. 

As I had already anticipated, it appears that the enemy came out of 
Sabine Pass with two cotton-fortified steamers, on a calm morning, and 
ran out to sea some twelve or fourteen miles to where the Morning 
Light was ; the latter soon got under way, hut by the rebel account 
(and we have no other) they gave chase, soon came up with and captured 
her, without losing a man. The same course of non-resistance appears 
to have been pursued by the officers and crew of that vessel as was pur- 
sued by those of the Westfield and Harriet Lane. The schooner Ve- 
locity was soon made also to surrender, and was taken into port. 

I am very thankful that they did not get the guns of the Morning 
Light, as it would have enabled them to erect a battery of great strength 
in such a shallow pass. 

You will notice that the guns of the Morning Light were loaded, 
and went otf when they became heated, by which circumstance I judge 
the men did not even fire their last charge, but surrendered without a 
struggle. 

I am pleased to see, by Commodore Bell’s report, that the Harriet 
Lane is still in Galveston harbor, although they have tried to impress us 
with the idea that she had run out during the last gale, which is now 
known not to be the case. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by your obedient servant, 

D. G. FArragut, Bear- Admiral, 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

P. S. — I have just learned that the Morning Light was captured in a 
dead calm by the steamer coming up astern of her. 

D. G. Farragut, Rear-Admiral . 

It appears from a former letter of the admin# that the 
Secretary had requested him to he cautious about giving opin- 
ions of the conduct of officers, but nothing annoyed and dis- 
gusted him so much as even the appearance of any want of 
pluck ; and here, as in the case of the surrender of Galveston, 
he could not refrain from a slight outburst of honest indigna- 
tion, such as a man might be expected to feel in such a case, 
who had once stood with Porter on the bloody deck of the 
Essex. 

The somewhat amusing condition of things on that coast at 
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the time may be seen from the fact that the rebel General 
Magruder, after our vessels had retreated from Galveston, and 
after the capture of the Morning Light at Sabine Pass, issued 
three proclamations, informing the world that Galveston, Sabine 
Pass, and Velasco were open to the tree trade of all nations. 
This was met by a counter-proclamation from Commodore Bell, 
declaring that Galveston, Sabine Pass, and indeed the whole 
coast of Texas, were blockaded by a sufficient force, and any 
vessel attempting to pass in or out, “ on any pretext whatever,” 
would be instantly captured. In the mean time Commodore 
Bell writes the following rather private letter to Admiral 
Farragut : 


U. S. Steam-Sloop Brooklyn, off Galveston, January 81, 1808. 

Sir: I send Midshipman II. T. Grafton in charge of my dispatches 
by the brigantine Young America. 

You will please observe, by the pointed proclamations which I enclose 
herewith, that General Magruder makes a great point of his having 
temporarily raised the blockade of this port, and Sabine Pass; that he 
also claims to have driven off our force from Lavaca and broken the 
blockade there ; also that Velasco is not, blockaded. 

You are already in possession of all the facts connected with the 
restoration of the blockade of this port and Sabine Pass, and know how 
far it is perfect. 

It is not true that he drove off the force from Lavaca. The schooner 
Kittatinny, blockading that port, appeared off here on the morning of 
the 23d, bound for Pensacola, and I ordered her hack immediately, to 
resume the blockade there until she shall be relieved. 

Acting-Master Lamson, commanding, informed me that there was 
only one steamboat in those waters — an old iron boat. 

The port of Velasco is forty miles distant from this, and is not 
blockaded, as the proclamation states, on account of a wapt of vessels, 
the Arthur being on duty off Aransas. Lieutenant-Commander Read 
having reported six steamers to be in preparation at Sabine Pass to 
attack him, I sent the Katahdin to him, on the 29th, for two or three 
days. The New London and Cayuga should sustain the attack of any 
force which the enemy could send out from Sabine. 

The transactions on the coast since the 1st instant make it apparent 
that sailing vessels alone cannot maintain their position off a blockaded 
port having steamers. They may serve for cruising off the coast after 

VOT- IT. 1ft 
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sailing vessels running t&e blockade ; but lying to an anchor off a port 
only subjects them to capture. Therefore the blockade of these ports 
can be made effective by steamers only ; in fact, we can make no show 
without them. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. H. Bell, Commodore . 

Rear-Admiral D. G. Farragut, 

comd'g W. G. B, Squadron , U, S. Ship Hartford , New Orleans , La, 

Still another disaster overtook Farragut ’s fleet on the 23d of 
February. In transporting a detachment of troops in Berwick 
Bay, the gunboat Kinsman was snagged, and in spite of all 
efforts to save her, and although run on the bank, she settled by 
the stern, slid off the bank, and disappeared, a total loss. The 
crew were all saved ; but they had no chance to secure even 
their clothing. At this time the tide seemed to set in favor 
of the rebels. The ports of Texas were recovered ; we had lost 
several of our vessels ; and the Mississippi, from Hew Orleans 
to Yicksburg, was more strongly fortified than ever. 

It was quite evident that very serious work was on hand. 
Galveston was not recaptured, and the Harriet Lane could not 
be heard from. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


OPERATIONS ON THE MISSISSIPPI BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND 

VICKSBURG.— FIGHT WITH THE BATTERIES AT PORT HUDSON. 

In the spring of 1863, the Government made preparations, 
on a large scale and in an efficient manner, to obtain complete 
and permanent control of tlie Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Baton Rouge was occupied by our troops ; General Banks in- 
vested Port Hudson ; General Grant took command at Vicks- 
burg ; Admiral D. I). Porter was assigned to the Mississippi 
squadron above Vicksburg ; while Farragut with his fleet was 
below Port Hudson, ready to cooperate with the army. No 
one of the most important purposes had yet been gained for 
which the expeditions for the recovery of the Mississippi had 
been projected. Noble and successful work had been done on 
the upper portion of the river and its tributaries, by Foote and 
Davis, a way had been opened for our armies into Tennessee, 
the northward advance of the rebels had been effectually 
checked, the river-gates were forced open down to Vicksburg, 
and the rebel fleet above had been mostly destroyed. Below, 
the great battle of the forts had been gloriously fought, and 
New Orleans was restored to the Union. Still, the two most 
important things remained yet undone. The Western com- 
merce was yet shut out from the sea, and the long reach of the 
river between Vicksburg and Port Hudson was one wide ferry 
for the crossing of rebel supplies. To* obtain control of this 
portion of the Mississippi, and, by consequence, of Red River, 
was absolutely necessary to insure the triumph of the Union 
cause. A movement by Admiral Farragut became more im- 
portant, by the capture of the Queen of the West and the 
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Indianola, that had been sent down from above Vicksburg by 
Admiral Porter. 

It was the intention of Admiral Farragut to take a portion 
of his fleet above Port Hudson, in order to cut oft* these rebel 
supplies, early in January. But the disasters at Galveston and 
Sabine Pass, and the increase of the rebel force at Mobile, in- 
terfered with his plan ; and it was not until the middle of March 
that lie was ready to move. The fleet which he prepared was 
a formidable ctne, and from his former experience he had good 
reason to anticipate success. The squadron consisted of his 
renowned Hartford, the Mississippi, the Richmond, and the 
Monongahela, the iron-clad Essex (from Porter’s fleet, that had 
run below in attacking the Arkansas while she lay at Vicks- 
burg), the Genesee, the Kinco, the Albatross, and the Sachem. 
Four of these were large and powerful ships, carrying heavy 
batteries ; the Essex mounted large guns, and though not invul- 
nerable, her armor was a valuable shield ; the Genesee, Kineo, 
and Albatross were gunboats, and the Sachem a small, light- 
draught steamer. Four of the mortar-schooners were also there. 

With such a force, on former occasions, he had passed the 
batteries at Vicksburg even, without serious damagq, and had 
gone up and down the river at his pleasure, receiving, it is true, 
some injury whenever he ran the gantlet of the rebel guns, but 
showing, nevertheless, that it it could be done without the de- 
struction of his ships. He was not, then, from his experience 
in the past, fully prepared for his partial failure in the spring 
of 1803. He depended somewhat, also, upon the army, as 
General Banks, then at Baton Rouge, had proposed to make an 
assault upon the rebel works, and thus produce a diversion in 
his favor. 

The time for this attack was fixed for the 14th of March, 
and the following is the “ General Order : ” 

General Order for passing Port Hudson , Mississippi. 

United States Flag-Ship Hartford, 1S63. 

The ships will each take a gunboat on her port side, and secure her 
as well aft as possible, so as to leave the port battery clear for the enemy’s 
battery on the port side of the river going up after we round the point 
opposite Port Hudson. 
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Each ship will keep a very little on the starboard quarter of her next 
ahead, so as to give free range to her chase guns, without risk of damage 
from premature explosion of shrapnel or shell. 

The captains will hear in mind that the object is to run the batteries 
at the least possible damage to our ships, and thereby secure an efficient 
force above for the purpose of rendering such assistance ns may be re- 
quired of us by the army at Vicksburg, or, if not required there, to our 
army at Baton Bongo. 

If they succeed in getting past the batteries, the gunboats will pro- 
ceed up to the mouth of Red River, and keep up police of the river bat- 
teries between that pver and Port Hudson, capturing every thing they 
can. Should any vessel be disabled so that she is unable to pass Port 
Hudson, she will use the gunboat to the best advantage. If the captain 
thinks he can get by, try it; if lie thinks not, let the gunboat drop her 
down below the range of the batteries. If both arc disabled, then club 
down with a light anchor, or use the sails as in his judgment may seem 
best, but I expect all to go by who arc able; and I think the best pro- 
tection against the enemy’s fire is a well-directed fire from our own guns, 
shell and shrapnel at a distance, and grape when within 400 or 500 
yards. I), (r. Fahuagut, Rear-Admiral. 


Memorandum for Commanding Officers, to accompany General Order 
for passing the Batteries . 

U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, bkloyv Pout Hudson, March 13, 1803. 

SIGNALS. 

. m * i \ (-) T' vo rc ( l lantern lights hung 

1. To get under way. ) v 7 * h 

\ over the stern. 

2. Answer to No. 1. One red ( When under way, exhibit (1) one 
lantern light bung over the bow. \ red lantern light over the bow. 

3. “ Disabled I am.” Two per- 
pendicular white lantern lights to 
be shown where best seen. 


f If disabled, drop out of line to port, 
and display where they can be 
best seen two perpendicular white 
light lanterns. 

f If the admiral wishes to discontinue 
the action and drop down the 
river, one Coston light No. “ 4,” 
all red, will be burnt aft. 

5. Special attention must be given to the steamers lying at Port 
Hudson. Shell them with the hope of setting the cotton on fire and 
destroying the boats. 

6. Whoever is so fortunate as to get through will proceed to cany 


4. Discontinue the action and 
drop down the river. Coston light 
No. “ 4,” all red. 
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out the views contained in the general order — that is, stop the commu- 
nication between Red River and the rebels on the eastern banks of the 
Mississippi river, and communicate with the fleet and army above ; and 
if their services are not required to assist in reducing Vicksburg, return 
to the mouth of Red River, and keep up the blockade until the want of 
provisions and coal makes it necessary to return to Baton Rouge. Nurse 
your coal with all possible care. 

7. Supplies of provisions and coal may probably be obtained from 
the fleet and army above ; failing to obtain them there, the army below 
Port Hudson may find means of conveying them across the peninsula 
or point opposite Port Hudson. So long as supplies can be obtained, 
the vessels above Port Hudson will remain there. 

D. G. Farragut, Rear-Admiral . 

Passage of Port Hudson . 

Flag-Ship Hartford, off Mouth of Red River, March, 16, 1868. 

Sir : It becomes my duty again to report disaster to my fleet, al- 
though I know neither the extent nor the attendant circumstances ; I 
shall therefore confine my report to those facts which came under my 
own personal observation. 

On the morning of the 13th instant, off Baton Rouge, I inspected 
the ships of my command to see that all the proper arrangements had 
been made for battle, &c., and I am happy to say found every thing well 
arranged, and the ships well prepared in every respect. My general 
order (A) had been previously written, and delivered to each command- 
ing officer for his guidance in passing Fort Hudson. I had had a con- 
sultation with General Banks in the morning, and he informed me that 
he was ready to move against Port Hudson immediately, and make a 
diversion in my favor, and attack the place if be found it practicable, 
<fcc. At 4 p. m. I signalized to the fleet to get under way, and we pro- 
ceeded up the river to near Profit’s Island. Early the next morning (14th) 
we proceeded on up to the head of Profit’s Island, where we found the Essex 
and the mortar-boats all lying ready for their work. I called all the com- 
manders on board of this ship, and consulted Commander Caldwell as 
to the batteries, his iuformation connected with the place, and the cha- 
racter of the steamers we saw above (they were five in number, two 
cotton rams for boarding our gunboats and the others river steamers, 
transports, etc.). I also directed the mortar-boats to commence firing, 
iu order to get their ranges, which they did, but finding the distance too 
great, I directed them to move half a mile nearer. We conversed freely 
as to the arrangements, and I found that all my instructions were well 
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understood, and, I believe, concurred in by all. The gunboats* were as- 
signed to the ships according to their speed, giving the Richmond — she 
being the slowest ship — the Genesee, she being the most powerful and 
fastest gunboat D. G. Farragut, Rear-Admiral. 

Port Hudson is situated at one of those short curves which 
are so frequent in the Mississippi, and where the stream sweeps 
around the point the current is very strong, scarcely to be 
stemmed by the most powerful steamer. Here the heaviest bat- 
teries of the rebels were placed, where the stream would almost 
inevitably force the ships out of their course and directly under 
the guns. It was very difficult, almost impossible, for the ships 
in the night to keep the channel below the point, and the danger 
of running aground was far greater than that from the batteries 
alone. The rebels had strengthened their works to the utmost, 
and, considering all the circumstances, the attempt to pass these 
batteries was a more perilous one than the attack on the forts 
below New Orleans. 

The mortar- vessels were placed in position below, and the 
Essex was stationed where she was able to enfilade the batteries 
during the passage of the ships. The Hartford, the liichmond, 
and the Monongahela had each a gunboat lashed to the port 
quarter, so as to render assistance should the ship be disabled. 
There was none assigned to the Mississippi, as she was a side- 
wheel steamer, and it was more difficult for her than for the 
others to attach a gunboat properly to her side, and besides there 
were but three in all. 

The Hartford took the Albatross, the liichmond had the 
Genesee, and the Monongahela the Kineo. As soon as it was 
dark the gunboats were taken to their places, and all the usual and 
sad preparations for a battle were made. At 9 p. m. the signal 
was made “ to weigh.” For some reason, however, this order 
was not instantly obeyed, and it was past 10 before the fleet was 
in motion. Of course, these preparations could not be made 
unnoticed by the rebels, and they were accordingly ready to re- 
ceive them ; and at about 11 o’clock the nearest battery opened 
its fire upon the Hartford, the leading ship. This was the signal 
agreed upon for the mortar-schooners and the Essex to begin 
their work, and at once shells from the heavy guns of the Essex 
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and bombs from the 13-inch mortars went crashing into the 
rebel works. By this means the danger from the lower batte- 
ries was somewhat diminished, and their fire was more irregular 
and Aveak than that of those at the point which the mortars 
could not reach. 

The Hartford pressed steadily and gallantly on as usual, de- 
livering her fire with deliberation, in order to make it effectual. 
The rebels had kindled their signal-fires at all points, and they 
served at first to light up the river and its banks ; but soon the 
heavy cloud of battle settled over all, and, as usual in these 
night attacks, the gunners had little to guide them but the 
flashes of the guns. The smoke was often so dense that nothing 
could be seen ahead or on either shore, and then the firing 
\vm stopped until it drifted away, or until flashes from some 
battery served to direct the aim. A very happy and effec- 
tual device was adopted on board the Hartford for steering 
the ship. An acoustic tube was run from the wheel to the 
m izzen-top, and there the pilot Avas stationed; and, as much 
of the time he was at that height able to see alxwe the smoke, 
he could direct the vessel’s course, even Avlien nothing could be 
seen from the deck. At the same time, as the batteries fired 
high, he Avas greatly exposed ; shot, shell, and grape, Whistling 
every moment through the rigging around him. His position 
aided him much in saving the vessel. 

From far beloAv, where the mortars Avere thundering to 
where the Hartford Avas endeavoring to round the point, the 
river was red with the glare of the guns of the squadron, and 
on shore there was an ansAvering line of intermitting light from 
the batteries, and yet little could he seen. Every thing was 
shrouded by a dense though fitfully -luminous cloud. From 
both shores volleys of musketry were poured into the ships, and 
the loss of life from this fire would have been great, had not 
every precaution been taken. Barricades of hammocks and 
sails around the poop and Avheel and top-gallant forecastle, and 
wherever else they were available, saved many a valuable life, 
while the splinter-nettings were also a great protection to the 
men. The fire from the batteries was said to be more terrible 
than that at the N e w Orleans forts. This was the opinion of 
brave officers who were in both these battles. 
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The Hartford pressed steadily forward, receiving some ugly 
wounds in her hull and spars, and being rapidly cut up in her 
rigging, yet not seriously endangered until she reached the 
sharp bend by the upper batteries. Here she was suddenly 
caught by the swift current sweeping round the point which 
swung her round out of her course toward the earthworks, and 
she was drifting down upon the batteries. It was a moment 
of extreme anxiety and peril, and a minute or two would evi- 
dently decide the fate of the ship ; for she was getting broad- 
side to the current, and the Albatross lashed to her side ren- 
dered her unwieldy. But those who guided the Hartford were 
equal even to this emergency, and the only expedient probably 
which could have saved her, was on the instant adopted. The 
gunboat was lashed to her port-quarter, and the current, swept, 
the head of the Hartford round to the right and down the 
stream until she struck the bank. The Albatross was strongly 
backed, the engines of the Hartford were driven with all their 
power ahead, the Albatross dragged her stern around, and she 
turned as on a central pivot, her bow swinging slowly to the 
left, till, once more pointed up-stream, she gathered headway, 
stemmed the strong current, and passed on with her usual speed 
and steadiness. It was the narrowest escape yet made by the 
Hartford, and her safety was owing largely to the excellent 
officers of the ship ; and the admiral, in his letter to the Secre- 
tary, expresses his obligations to his assistants in the warmest 
manner, lie mentions in this dispatch his fleet-captain, now 
Commodore Thornton A. Jenkins, as standing by his side and 
rendering efficient aid; he speaks in high terms of his pilots, 
one of whom passed the Vicksburg batteries with him on a pre- 
vious occasion; lie mentions by name Mr. Gabaudon, his secre- 
tary ; Mr. Farragut, his signal-officer, and Mr. Palmer, the clerk 
of Captain Jenkins, leaving to Captain Palmer to mention the 
officers of the ship. 

After rounding the point, Farragut looked in vain for his 
other slops. Not one had followed him. There was no method 
of communicating, for between them lay the long line of rebel 
batteries. He soon saw enough to excite his worst fears, a 
bright light arising evidently from one of his burning vessels 
apparently aground, and not another ship in sight. Soon he 
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saw the burning vessel drifting down the stream, her guns going 
off with the heat, and then she blew up with an explosion that 
§hook for miles around both land and water. The firing ceased 
below, and the Hartford and her gunboat were alone above the 
batteries. 

The admiral had done his share of the terrible work, bravely 
and well. With little loss to his crew, and with no serious in- 
jury to his vessel, though she was struck by heavy shells, and 
somewhat shattered in places, he had once more proved that 
strong forts on land can be passed by wooden ships ; but the 
main purpose of the attack was not attained. He had not car- 
ried above the batteries a sufficient force to establish a river 
police between Port Hudson and Vicksburg. He was shut in 
between these two places with only his own ship and a gunboat, 
cut off in both directions from assistance and supplies. It was 
not a very gratifying condition of things. 

As is usual in cases when the expected success is not attained, 
the public was disposed to look around for some one upon 
whom to lay the blame. Some were inclined to censure Farra- 
gut for having needlessly or recklessly placed his ships in peril. 
The censure was wholly undeserved. He knew how earnestly 
the Navy Department, and indeed the War Department as 
well, desired to have the Mississippi thoroughly and permanent- 
ly opened ; and the spirit of his orders constrained him to make 
every reasonable effort to accomplish this important work. 
From what he had done before, and often, he had good reason 
to believe that his fleet would go safely through ; and he knew 
that, if successful, he and Porter above Vicksburg would have 
the control of the Western rivers, although even then the great 
stream would be closed to commerce by the gates of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson. 

Under these circumstances, he doubtless would have been 
censured by the Navy Department, and the country also, if he 
had remained inactive below. The failure was caused by some 
of those common casualties of a fight which cannot be foreseen, 
and against which provision cannot be made. Some were dis- 
posed to blame those who did not follow their bold leader 
through that gorge of fire. Those who did so underrated 
both the difficulties of the passage itself, in the darkness, and 
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the severity of the rebel fire. In order to show that this is true, 
the attention of the reader is directed to some of the main 
events on board of the principal vessels which failed to go 
through. 

THE RICHMOND. 

The Richmond’s position in the line was next to the flag- 
ship, and, like the Hartford, she had a gunboat (the Genesee) 
lashed to her port-quarter. She is one of our large sloops, of 
about two thousand tons burden, and mounting twenty-two 
guns, the main battery being 9-inch Dahlgrens. Like the Hart- 
ford, she is a screw-steamer, with her machinery protected, so 
far as it can be in a wooden ship. She was commanded by a 
man whose bravery and skill have never been questioned — 
Commander James Alden ; and he bears the highest possible 
testimony to the character and efficiency of his assistant officers 
and the noble conduct of his crew. It was not owing to any 
deficiency in the officers or men that the Richmond was com 
pelled to return. She took her position second in the line, and 
started with the Hartford at the appointed signal. She followed 
her leader steadily, engaging the batteries with her starboard 
guns, and receiving a fire from musketry on the west bank, which 
the Genesee returned with her port broadside; and though 
somewhat cut up by the enemy’s shot, her injuries were no 
greater than had been anticipated, until she reached the “ turn- 
ing-point ,” when, just as she was engaging the last battery, at 
twenty minutes after twelve o’clock, a 6-inch solid rifle-shot 
came through the side of the ship, struck and upset the safety- 
valve seat, by which the ship was filled with steam, though not in 
a manner to scald the crew ; but the pressure on the boilers was 
only nine pounds, and the power of the engine was so reduced, 
that, even with the aid of the Genesee, it was found impossible 
to stem the current. As she lay thus partially disabled, she 
was exposed to a very destructive cross-fire from the shore bat- 
teries, by which she was being rapidly cut up, and her men 
were being slaughtered, with no power on her part to do effec- 
tive work. Just before this accident, the executive officer of the 
ship, Lieutenant Cummings, had been shot down with the loss 
of a leg, and a torpedo almost at the same moment was exploded 
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under the vessel’s stern, throwing the water up thirty feet, burst- 
ing in the cabin-windows, but happily doing no essential injury. 
It was found, however, that the Richmond could not go on, and 
to remain where she was would only secure her speedy destruc- 
tion. The shot w r ere crashing through her, and sweeping her 
decks, the men were falling in every part of the ship ; and 
reluctantly her brave commander gave the order to turn back ; 
and, aided by the Genesee, lie passed below, and anchored out 
of range. In such cases it seems to be the historian’s duty to 
record the official evidence upon which his statements rest, that 
his w T ork may be valuable, not merely as a narrative, but as an 
authentic history. For this reason official documents are pre- 
sented : 


U. S. Steamer Richmond, below Port Hudson, La., March 15, 1803. 

Sir : I have respectfully to report that our attempt to pass the 
batteries at Fort Hudson last night, in company with the admiral and 
the other ships of the squadron, was frustrated by a shot striking the 
steam-pipe in the vicinity of the safetv-valves, upsetting them both and 
letting oft* the steam. At the time this accident occurred we were in 
position, second in the line which the admiral was leading, and, with 
her, engaging the last battery. The turning -point was gained , but I 
soon found, even with the aid of the Genesee, which vcsseFwas lashed 
alongside, that we could make no headway against the strong current 
of the river, and suffering much from a galling cross-fire of the enemy’s 
batteries, I was compelled, though most reluctantly, to turn back, and by 
the aid of the Genesee soon anchored out of the range of their guns. My 
noble and gallant friend, Lieutenant-Commander Cummings, the execu- 
tive officer of this ship, was shot down at my side just before this 
accident occurred, his leg being taken off below the knee by a cannon- 
shot. white he was in the bravest manner cheering the men at the guns. 

Enclosed I send you a list of casualties, and also reports of inju- 
ries done to the ship hy the enemy’s shot. To say, in the most 
emphatic manner, that all did their duty nobly and well , under the most 
trying circumstances that men could be placed iu, is but a feeble tribute 
to their devotion and gallantry ; for more than two hours they stood to 
their guns and replied in the steadiest manner to the most galling fire 
that I have ever witnessed, not excepting the memorable passage of 
Forts Jackson and St Philip. Our difficulties in this action were 
heightened by the abrupt turn in the river, where the strongest of the 
enemy’s batteries were placed, by the obscurity of the night, and the 
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humidity of the atmosphere, this Jast causing the smoke to settle around 
ns so that we were frequently compelled to cease firing to find our way. 
Just before the accident to our steam-pipe a torpedo was exploded close 
under our stem, throwing the water up thirty feet, bursting in the cabin 
windows, and doing other unimportant injury. 

W hcreas I have said all did their duty so well, it would almost seem 
invidious to designate any by name. Of Lieutenant-Commander Cum- 
mings 1 have spoken elsewhere, and I trust he will be promoted imme- 
diately, as a slight token of bis worth and bravery. Lieutenant Terry’s 
service in this action can hardly be over-estimated. To bis consummate 
coolness, which I have never seen excelled, together with a quick eye, 
the rescue of this vessel is, in a great measure, due. Captain Ramsay, 
who deserves special mention, in charge of the marine division of great 
guns, had nearly a whole gun’s crew swept away by a single cannon- 
shot. Acting-Masters Gibbs and Wilson, together with Ensigns Swann 
and JIaskins, fought their guns ably and well. Master’s-Mate Cox, 
together with my clerk, Mr. Bogart, who acted as aide and signal-officer, 
deserve mention, too, for their promptness in carrying my orders. To 
Mr. Moore, our chief engineer, great credit is due for his management 
throughout the fight, and particularly after the accident to the safety- 
valve chest. 

We shall have our injuries temporarily repaired by to-morrow, and 
be ready for any emergency that may arise. Before, however, we can 
be entirely efficient it will he necessary to have one new safety-valve 
and chest, all of which can be readily obtained at New Orleans. 

With great respect, I am your obedient servant, 

James Alden, Commander . 

Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington, D t C. 


REPORT OF DAMAGES AND INJURIES TO THE RICHMOND. 

U. S. Steamer Richmond, March 15, 1803. 

Sir : I respectfully beg leave to report the damage received by this 
ship, in bull, etc. : 

One shot struck front of cutwater, cutting away martingale-guy. 
One struck starboard bow, passed through between-decks. One came 
through No. 1 gun-port, on starboard side, starting forward transom of 
gun-carriage, burst, scarring the deck. One shot passed through star- 
board forward waist-boat, cutting off the gunwale on both sides. One 
shot cutting davit of starboard waist-boat nearly off, another cutting 
away the rudder and part of stern-post. One solid rifle-shot passed 
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through side, under No. 8 gun-port, through steam-pipe and smoke-pipe, 
breaking down the bulkhead. One shell struck under mainchains, cutting 
away two chain-plates, exploding in the side, tearing off ceiling, one 
piece of shell going through the barge. One shot cutting span main- 
topsail-yard in two, cutting off hammock-rail, shattering netting, passed 
across the deck, striking spanker-boom and pooprail, breaking awning- 
stanchion. One shell passed through side between 11 and 12 gun-port, 
exploding, scarring the deck, knocking away stanchion under poop, 
through bulkhead and captain’s office. One shot in side, under star- 
board quarter. One inside on starboard bow, two feet above water-line. 
Two shots through port waist-boat. One through main masthead, six 
feet above the top, cutting away one-half of the strength of mast ; 
another scarred foremast!] cad. The above received during the engage- 
ment at Port Hudson. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

II. L. Dixon, Carpenter. 

James Alden, Esq., commanding U \ S. Steamer Richmond. 

REPORT OF AMMUNITION EXPENDED BY THE RICHMOND. 

CJ. S. Steamer Richmond, below Port Hudson, La., March 15, 1863. 

Report of number of rounds fired during the action of Saturday 
night, March 14, 1863 : 

125 charges 9-inch, 10 lbs., or 1,250 lbs. powder. 7 charges 6-inch, 
7 lbs., or 49 lbs. powder. 80-pounder rifle. 

Shell. — 90 shells, 5 lbs., 9-inch. 25 stand of grape, 9-inch. 7 shell, 
6-inch, for 80-pounder rifle, percussion. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James Thayer, Gunner. 

Commander James Alden, Commander U. S. Steamer Richmond. 

U. S. Steamer Richmond, below Port Hudson, March 16, 1868. 

Sir : I respectfully report the following damages sustained by the 
machinery of this ship during the engagement with the rebel batteries 
at Port Hudson, on the night of the 14th instant : 

About 12.20 a 6-inch rifle solid shot came through the starboard 
side of the ship, about four feet above the berth-deck, inclining down- 
ward; it passed through a barricade of clothes, bags, and hawsers, 
through bulkhead of steam-drum room, shattered the starboard safety- 
valve chamber, grazed the valve and seat, upsetting both, and letting off the 
steam in large volumes ; it then passed through the smoke-pipe, about 
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five inches above the steam-drum, and taking an upward and forward 
course, struck the port safety-valve weight, forcing it through the steam- 
drum room bulkhead, twisting and bending the lever at right angles, 
and leaving the valve somewhat opened. 

The escape of steam was so great as to reduce the pressure in the 
boilers almost immediately to nine pounds. Anticipating some such 
accident to this exposed portion of our machinery, lines w ere attached 
to the stop-valves, which enabled us to shut off the injured one without 
attempting an entrance to the steam-drum room, which, together with 
the berth-deck, was filled with steam ; fires were then hauled from the 
furnaces of the starboard boiler. 

The steam so filled the fire-room that it was with the greatest exer- 
tions on the part of the firemen that the fires were hauled. The men 
were obliged to relieve each other every two or three minutes, in which 
time they would become completely exhausted from the effects of steam 
and the hot fires we had in the furnaces. McClelland, Vantine, Rush, 
and Hickman, deserve particular mention. 

I consider it rny duty to bring to your notice the valuable assistance 
rendered me by First Assistant-Engineer E. Hoyt, who, during the 
whole engagement, was actively employed wherever most required, 
until after having penetrated the steam several times, while superintending 
the hauling of fires, trying to ascertain the extent of injury, etc., he was 
finally led away, completely exhausted and fainting. 

We will be able to finish the repairs by to-morrow sufficiently well 
to carry fifteen pounds of steam until a new safety-valve and chamber 
can he procured and fitted to the starboard boiler. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John M. Mooke, Chief -Engineer, 
Captain James Alden, commanding U, S. Steamer Richmond . 


REPORT OF CASUALTIES ON BOARD TIIE RICHMOND. 

United States Steamer Richmond, ) 
Below Port Hudson, Mississippi River, March 15, 1868. f 

Sir : The following is a list of the killed and wounded in the action 
with the Port Hudson batteries last night : 

Killed . — Charles Catherwood, P. M., age 20, born in Ireland, from 
barracks at Gosport, killed by a fragment of shell entering brain ; John 
Thompson, P. M., age 30, born in Ireland, from barracks at Brooklyn, 
head carried off by shell or cannon-shot ; John Howard, boatswain’s 
mate, age 48, born in^New Jersey, from receiving-ship Pennsylvania, 
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both knee-joints and right elbow shattered by fragments of a solid shot 
— Total, 3. 

Wounded. — A. Boyd Cummings, lieutenant-commander and execu- 
tive officer, left leg carried away by a cannon-shot — amputation below 
knee-joint; Thomas Nolan, private P. M., right hand shattered and 
amputated ; Joseph P. Mullen, P. M., contusion of brain — not severe ; 
George W. Harris, P. M., contusion ; Richard Lyons, captain of top, 
contusion; Alexander Thompson, seaman, contused wound; Henry 
Barnes, seaman, contusion ; John S. Gross, corporal of marines, contu- 
sion ; Robert II. Neely, corporal of marines, contusion ; Michael O’Neil, 
P. M., snblaxation ; Robert Staples, P. M., contusion ; Edward Cono- 
ver, P. M., contusion. — Total, 12. 

These latter injuries are not severe, and occurred from splinters. 

Yery respectfully, A. A. Henderson, Surgeon. 

Captain James Aldkn. 

Some incidents of the fight, not mentioned by others, are 
spoken of in the report of Commander AY. II. Macomb, of the 
Genesee, as shown in the following extract : 

The moment the signal was made by the admiral, Captain Alden 
started the Richmond, with the Genesee, and took our position in line of 
battle, following the flag-ship. At about 11.30 the batteries opened fire 
upon the vessels, which was immediately returned by the heavy broad- 
side of the Richmond, and in which we joined with all the guns we could 
bring to bear on that side, viz., the how pivot, 100-pounder Parrott ; 
the stern pivot, 10-inch ; and the starboard after, 9-inch gun. 

While passing up abreast of the batteries under their fire, we were 
fired upon by some guns on the right bank of the river, nearly opposite, 
when 1 opened the whole of our port battery upon these positions. 

At 12.50, while proceeding past the batteries, and having arrived as 
high up as Thomas’s Point, where the river bends to the westward, and 
after the Richmond and this vessel had commenced to turn in that di- 
rection, the Richmond having received a shot through her steam valve- 
chest, which rendered her engine disabled, we were compelled to turn 
the Richmond round, and tow her down the river to a place of safety, 
and anchored abreast of Profit Island, according to the instructions of 
the admiral. 

At 2 A. m. cast off from the Richmond for the purpose of anchoring. 
At this moment the Mississippi was reported to have grounded abreast 
of the batteries. We immediately proceeded uj^to her, with a view of 
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rendering assistance, and found her on fire fore and aft Sent one of 
the cutters to search the right bank of the "river and rescue any of the 
officers or crew they might find there. 

This movement was necessarily made with great risk to the Gene- 
see, as the Mississippi’s guns were becoming so heated as momentarily 
to discharge themselves, as well as the great risk of being blown up, ex- 
pecting the Mississippi’s magazines might explode at any instant After 
this we anchored at the upper end of Profit Island. 

MONONGAIIELA. 

The Monongahela came next in line ; a screw-steamer, of 
nearly fourteen hundred tons, mounting two 11-ineh and two 
9-inch Dahlgrens, one 00-pounder rifle, and five or six smaller 
guns. The Kineo gunboat was secured to her port-quarter. She 
opened fire upon the lower battery at 10.30 r. m. It is well to 
state here that these steamers could scarcely run more than two 
and a half miles per hour against the current at this point in 
the river, which fact accounts for the duration of the action. 
At half-past 11, the Monongahela came opposite the princi- 
pal battery at “the turn,” where the Richmond met with the 
disaster that turned her back. Here a pilot was stationed on 
the starboard side of one vessel and one on the port side of the 
other, to insure, if possible, a safe passage around the point. 
But, in spite of these precautions, the Monongahela soon struck 
heavily, while the Kineo, being of lighter draught, ran on, part- 
ed her fastenings, and went ashore or grounded. In doing this 
she carried away some of the rigging of the Monongahela, a 
part of her liammock-nettings, and tore the port-sheet anchor 
from its place. The shot from the rebel batteries at that time 
were doing serious damage. Two of the broadside 32-pounders 
were disabled, another shot rendered one of the 11-inch pivot- 
guns unmanageable, still another struck Captain McKinstry 
from the bridge, killing three men in its passage. At this time 
the Kineo was afloat again, and having turned down the river, 
succeeded in swinging the Monongahela around and off into 
deep water, after she had been aground and under this heavy 
fire a helpless target for twenty-five minutes. 

Sadly cut up in upper works and rigging, and with several 
killed, and many wounded, the officers of the Monongahela were 
vol. n. — 20 
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unwilling to retire, and the wounded McKinstry gave orders to 
push on up-stream once more. The Kineo was cast off and the 
Monongahela started up the river firing shells and shrapnel at 
the batteries. When nearly past the most dangerous point, the 
crank-pin of the forward engine become heated, so that the 
engine stopped, and the chief-engineer reported that he was 
unable to proceed. The vessel became at once unmanageable, 
and drifted down, passing the batteries again at no more than 
thirty yards distant. Here the rebels opened upon her with 
grape and musketry. Fortunately she was so near the batteries, 
nearer than the rebels supposed, that many of their shot passed 
over her, when in the most dangerous position, and she soon 
dropped out of range. At one time the enemy’s grape was 
very destructive, sweeping every thing on deck before it. Four 
shots entered the port side when she was passing down, two of 
them near the water-line. One, an 80-pounder rifle, entered the 
port steerage and thence to the engine-room, and another, a 10- 
inch solid shot, demolished three state-rooms in the wardroom. 
On the berth-deck forward of the engines one shot entered the 
starboard side near the cutwater, one rifle-shot struck the star- 
board bow hawse pipe and demolished it, and cut the chain in 
two. The mainstay was carried away at the masthead, the 
mizzen-topmast and mizzen-mast were badly crippled, the main- 
topmast, and main-gaff were injured, the main-cross-trees were 
shot away, and the second launch, second cutter, and barge, were 
partly demolished. Eight shots went through and through the 
ship. Six of the crew T were killed and twenty-one wounded. 

It is quite evident that the Monongahela was severely 
handled, and that under the circumstances it was impossible for 
her to proceed. ISfor does it appear what more her commander 
could have done. The wisdom of giving a gunboat as an assist- 
ant to each of the ships except the Mississippi, is clearly seen. 
But for the Albatross, the Hartford might have drifted under 
the batteries when caught by the current, at the point the Gen- 
esee took the disabled Richmond safely out of danger, and the 
Kineo first dragged the Monongahela off the shoal, and then, 
when her engine stopped, towed her away. 

The following is an interesting extract from a letter of the 
commander of the Kineo, John Watters, giving an account 
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of that portion of the fight which could he seen from this 
gunboat : 

As we advanced steadily up the river, in the position assigned by 
the general sailing order, secured to the port side of the United States 
steamer Monongahela for the purpose of mutual support, we were una- 
ble to join in the action until 10.30 p. m. When abreast the lowest 
battery, with which our consort was engaged, we received fire of mus- 
ketry from the opposite hank, which was replied to immediately with 
2-second shrapnel and grape, silencing them quickly. In this manner 
we continued steadily on, our consort keeping up a brisk fire upon the 
enemy’s batteries, whose fire we were receiving, ami we watching for a 
renewal of the musketry from the west bank. An hour later, when 
under the principal batteries, and getting along very well, although the 
atmosphere was greatly obscured by the smoke of our guns, and it was 
difficult to see we had kept the channel, and bad reached the bend of 
the river, our fore-gaff was shot away, and, a few seconds afterward, a 
shot lodged in our rudder-post, splitting it, and rendering the rudder 
useless. "Endeavored to work it with relieving tackles and rudder-chains, 
but found it could not be moved to the right or left. Sent a man over 
the stern in a bowline to examine tho damage, and found the shot firmly 
imbedded between the rudder-post and the stern-post, thereby wedging 
it completely, and rendering it unserviceable. 

At this time we were receiving the heaviest fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, who generally fired over, and our consort, being damaged also in 
the rudder, was unable to keep the channel, and the two vessels were 
driven ashore by the current, which was very strong, and thrown oil 
Thompson’s Point, going full speed. The Monongahela, being deeper 
draught, grounded first, and stopped with a great shock. Stopped the 
engines and reversed quickly, but our momentum was so great the fasts 
between the two vessels were all torn away, except one hawser. Our 
fore channels and rigging were swept off, our bovver anchor thrown in 
on deck, the hammock netting torn away, and several stanchions. Wc 
drove about a ship’s length ahead, and grounded within ten feet of the 
bank. The engines being reversed, we succeeded in getting off. Backed 
down to the Monongahela to render assistance, which was asked for, she 
being still hard aground, and receiving a terrific fire. Astern of her the 
Mississippi was also ashore. 

It is proper to state at this time that our pilot was on board the 
Monongahela, where he had been assisting the other pilot, by order of 
Captain McKinstry, of the Monongahela ; and here we were separated 
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without a pilot, and the ship disabled seriously. Had great difficulty 
in working the ship in the current so as to get near the Monongahela, 
which we could only do by alternating the motions of the engines, but 
could not get near enough to receive her hawsers in consequence of the 
current cutting us off. Then resolved to go ahead and try to spring 
her off with the hawser we had, in which we were successful, and her 
bow swung off into deep water; seeing which, and being unable to 
render further assistance, cast off and dropped this ship by the current 
past the batteries under a severe fire, most of which passed over us, 
which was very remarkable, because the burning ship Mississippi ena- 
bled them to see us plainly. Under these circumstances, the first 
thought was to save the ship ; and knowing we could do them little 
damage with our light battery, suspended fire and dropped down out 
of their range. As we drew near the mortar-fleet our engines also be- 
came disabled, but we soon obtained a favorable position for anchoring, 
and came to near the head of Profit Island at 3.30 a. m. Soon after 
anchoring heard a cry for aid, and sent a boat, which picked up an 
officer and eighteen men belonging to the Mississippi. 

* 

THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The Mississippi was a side-wheel steamer, of the regular 
Navy, of about seventeen hundred tons burden, strongly 
built, and mounting at the time twenty-two guns, with a crew 
of nearly three hundred men. She was in charge of the 
same officer who commanded her at the New Orleans forts, 
when, she demolished the rain Manassas, Captain (afterward 
Commodore) Melancton Smith. 

Her position w T as the fourth in the line, astern of the Monon- 
gahela. At 11 p. m. the batteries, the leading ships, and the Essex 
and mortar- vessels below, were all hotly engaged. The Missis- 
sippi moved steadily into this tempest of shot, shell, and flame, 
the enveloping cloud of smoke and the darkness of the night 
made fitfully luminous, but not transparent, by the flashes of the 
guns. As before stated, officers who were in both battles deemed 
the fire from the Port Hudson batteries quite as severe as that 
from the forts Jackson and St. Philip, while the difficulty of 
navigating the river in the night was greater at Port Hudson. 

This difficulty was probably more severely felt by the Mis- 
sissippi than by the ships ahead of her, for their smoke was rolled 
back upon her. Literally, her gunners had no guide in aiming 
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but the flash of the guns from the batteries, a somewhat uncertain 
mark, appearing only an instant, then lost in the darkness, and 
the steamer under headway and changing each moment the 
relative position of her guns. Almost nothing could be distin- 
guished clearly, or for more than an instant, beyond the sides of 
the vessel, and even the pilot could not feel entirely certain in 
regard to their true position. The shadow of the bluff, thrown 
indistinctly upon the river, caused him to mistake somewhat 
their distance from the eastern shore, and the ship was kept too 
lar to the left. But no human eye could penetrate the darkness, 
or perceive the danger. 

. She held her course steadily on, till abreast the town and the 
upper batteries, the u turning-point,” a point of danger for them 
all. Just before this a large ship was dimly seen through the 
battle-cloud, headed down-stream ; and the crew, believing it to 
be a rebel steamer, could with difficulty be restrained from 
firing into her as she passed. Captain Smith knew that the 
rebels had no steamer on the river of that size, and withheld the 
fire. It was well that lie did, for it was the disabled Richmond, 
which her consort gunboat was towing out of action. 

When abreast of the upper and most formidable batteries, 
and all were congratulating themselves that they were now 
about to pass the last difficulty, and the order had been given 
to “ go ahead fast,” in order to close up with the Monongahela, 
which could not then be seen, the vessel having gained her full 
speed, ran hard and fast aground, and keeled over “ three streaks ” 
to port, and there remained immovable. The engine was im- 
mediately reversed but in vain ; she did not move. Then the 
port guns, which were out, but had not been used, were run in 
so as to bring the ship on an even keel ; and as the starboard 
broadside could then be brought to bear, the fire was resumed. 

For more than half an hour the engine was kept in motion 
with the action reversed, with all the steam which the boilers 
would bear, but with no effect upon the position of the vessel ; 
she was immovably aground. So soon as it was necessary to 
let off steam to prevent an explosion, the rebels obtained the 
exact range, and then the Mississippi was only an excellent fixed 
target for the guns of three batteries delivering a cross-fire. 
She was now frequently struck and several times hulled, and it 
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was clearly seen that escape was impossible, and that long delay 
would only cause the useless slaughter of the crew, as well as 
the capture and destruction of the ship. Captain Smith there- 
fore wisely determined to abandon and destroy the vessel, to 
prevent her from falling into the hands of the rebels. The sick 
and wounded were accordingly ordered up, the firing ceased, and 
three small boats, all he had, were at once employed in landing 
the crew, while at the same time swift preparations were made 
for burning the ship. The men were landed on the west bank, 
but none could tell what their fate would be, as the vessel had 
been fired uj>on with muskets from that bank as she came up, 
but their capture w r ould be of less consequence than to have the 
ship fall into rebel hands. 

The crew were ordered to throw all the small-arms over- 
board. The engineer was sent to destroy the engine, and the 
ship was set on lire in the forward store-room. After a little, 
a man was sent below to see whether the fire was doing its work, 
when three shots came through into the store-room, and the water 
rushed in and extinguished the fire. In the mean time the sick 
and wounded were sent down to the Richmond, and the crew were 
got on shore as rapidly as possible. The steamer w^s then fired 
in four different places; after a while, shot and shell were also 
crashing through her, and when the flames had made such prog- 
ress as insured the speedy destruction of the ship, the crew 
having all been landed, Captain Smith and the first lieutenant 
left the Mississippi to her fate, and, under a sharp fire from 
the rebel batteries, they passed down to the Richmond. 

The flames soon burst brightly out, and relieved from the 
weight of three hundred men, and settling somewdiat by the stern 
by the collecting of the water that came in through the shot- 
holes, and jarred by the explosion of shells, she at length slid off 
the shoal into deep water ; the current caught her bow, swung her 
round, and she was headed down stream, with her port battery, 
whose guns were loaded, pointed to the enemy’s works. These 
as they became heated were discharged ; and thus, as if by unseen 
hands, she gave the rebels a last defiant broadside as she slowly 
passed them, and soon after blew up with an explosion that 
shook shores and river miles away, and disappeared. 

The whole operation in this painful desertion of the ship was 
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conducted in the most quiet and orderly manner, and this shows 
the coolness and good discipline of the crew, when it is consid- 
ered that they had been for thirty-five minutes aground under 
the terrible cross-fire of three heavy batteries after the range had 
been obtained. The officers and crew lost all their effects ; not 
an individual saved even a change of clothing, nor could they 
take away a single relic of their former victories. Every cherished 
memorial went down with their ship, or was destroyed in the 
explosion. 

The results of the action are thus stated by Captain Smith : 
officers saved, 32; killed, 1; missing, 3; seamen saved, 170; 
killed and missing, 52 ; marines saved, 32 ; killed and miss- 
ing, 8 — total, 297. 

The ammunition expended in the action shows the work the 
vessel’s crew performed. It was as follows : 2,047 pounds of 
powder; 150 8-inch shells ; 10 8-inch grape; 46 10-inch shells ; 
29 20-pounder rifle-shells ; 30 howitzer shells and shrapnel. 

Partially successful only as tins attempt was, it nevertheless 
was very important that even one powerful vessel should be 
above Port Hudson. Colonel Ellet’s ram and the iron-clad 
Indianola had both been destroyed, and the rebels had complete 
control of the river from Vicksburg to Port Hudson, and were 
enabled not only to supply both these places, but to send large 
amounts of food still farther eastward, and thus provide the 
means of carrying on the war. They had nothing, however, on 
the Mississippi or the Red River which could meet the Hart- 
ford, and therefore this whole trade was seriously interrupted. 



CHAPTER XX. 


OPERATIONS OP ADMIRAL FARRAGDT ABOVE PORT HUDSON. 

On the morning of the 15th of March, after the battle, the 
admiral dropped down nearly to the Port Hudson batteries, 
hoping to be able to communicate with the ships below, but did 
not then succeed. Soon after, Commander Alden built what 
lie called a crow’s nest, at the mast-head of the Richmond ; and 
Farragut having an army signal-officer on the Hartford, the 
communication was easily established. On the lGth he moved 
up the river with the Hartford, as far as the mouth of Red 
River. On the 17th he reached Xatchez, and cm the 18th 
anchored for the night a few miles from Grand Gulf, below 
Vicksburg. Here he found a battery of four rifled guns, ingeni- 
ously placed. The bank had been cut, so as to slope down from 
the top, and very small embrasures were dug out just on the 
crest of this embankment. When the guns were run back, they 
sank below the top of the bank, and neither guns nor men could 
be seen or reached by shot from a passing vessel. The guns 
were run up the inclined plane, and quickly fired ; and the recoil 
earned them constantly down out of sight and reach. 

These pieces were small, but their shells were a great annoy- 
ance to the Hartford as she passed, for she could do the rebels 
no harm, while the flag-ship was an excellent target. Several 
of these percussion-shells struck the mizzenmast directly over 
the heads of the admiral and his fleet-captain, Thornton A. 
Jenkins, but did not explode, which apparent accident prob- 
ably saved their lives. Two men were killed and six wounded 
in this unequal fight with a hidden enemy. Soon after, Grand 
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Gulf was so fortified as to become one of the most formidable 
places on the river, as the extensive works were mounted w T itli 
very heavy guns. On his passage up, the admiral passed the 
wreck of the Iudianola, the iron-clad which her commander, a 
short time before, had permitted to be destroyed by two wooden 
boats. The Indianola, a strong boat with an iron-plated case- 
mate, and mounting t^*o 11-inch guns, had been sent down the 
river by Admiral Porter, past the Vicksburg batteries, in order 
to patrol the river below. Iler career was suddenly and inglo- 
ri ou sly ended by two wooden boats. 

The Hartford then went up to Vicksburg, with the hope of 
obtaining some vessels from Porter ; and on the passage up, 
Farragut found other batteries at Warren ton, which lie also 
engaged, and passed without important injury. Admiral Porter 
did not think that he could then spare any vessels to go below ; 
hut General Eilet, who had command of the ram-fleet, under- 
took to send two down to the assistance of the Hartford. lie 
prepared and started two ; but one was destroyed and sunk by 
the rebel batteries, and the boiler of the other was perforated 
by a shot, and for the time all hope of assistance was destroyed. 
The boiler of the Switzerland was, however, repaired in a few 
days ; and then the admiral once more went down the river, 
intending to remain at the mouth of Ited River, to cut off the 
rebel supplies coming from that quarter; and when his own 
should he exhausted, lie proposed to return to New Orleans. 
On liis way down, he found that two heavy guns had been, in 
his absence, mounted at Grand Gulf. He passed them, how- 
ever, with the loss of a single man, and proceeded to the mouth 
of Red River, to enforce the blockade there, and interrupt rebel 
steamers and supplies. His fleet, occupying the somewhat long 
and roomy prison between Vicksburg and Port Hudson, con- 
sisted now of the Hartford, the Albatross, and the ram Switzer- 
land. With these he occupied himself for a time in blockading 
Red River, and in looking up and down the Mississippi, captur- 
ing many small steamers and other boats coming from Red 
River and other tributaries of the great stream, and preventing 
the crossing of supplies. His own brief account of his opera- 
tions will be found interesting : 
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Flag-Ship Hartford, off the Mouth of Red River, May 2, 1863. 

Sir : Since my last dispatch I have been maintaining the blockade 
of Red River and doing the enemy between this place and Port Hudson 
all the injury in my power. I have on two occasions caught their stores 
in transitu , and destroyed a large quantity of corn, meal, potatoes, sugar, 
and molasses, at Bayou Sara ; I have also destroyed their flat-boats and 
taken their other boats whenever encountered. The ram Switzerland, 
on her last trip down, captured two fine metallic life-boats, which we 
needed very much, as this ship’s boats are nearly all destroyed. 

I have not returned to New Orleans, from the belief that we are doing 
the enemy most harm, at this juncture, where we are : 

1st. By cutting off his supplies to Port Hudson from the west bank 
of the Mississippi. 

2d. By preventing him from sending reenforcements from Port Hud- 
son to the rebel General Taylor, whom General Banks is now pursuing 
toward Alexandria. 

We hope also to prevent Kirby Smith from reenforcing Taylor with 
troops which lie (Kirby Smith) has gone to Arkansas for. I have not a 
sufficient force to stop him at the mouth of Black River, and have there- 
fore sent to beg of Admiral Porter that he will send me two iron-clads, 
and, if they arrive in time, I will either cut oft* Kirby Smith or cooperate 
with General Banks against Alexandria. If my light gunboats come up 
the Atchafalava, I will try it with them ; but their machinery is so ex- 
posed that they are a very poor dependence in these narrow rivers, 
which are just suited to the iron-clads. If Admiral Porter had given 
me two of his vessels, I should have had all the boats in Red River by 
this time. 

Our gunboats captured the fort «it Bute la Rose, and the rebels have 
deserted all their other fortifications on the Atcliafalaya River and Fort 
De Russey, on the Red Hiver, carrying all their guns to Alexandria, 
where all their workshops arc, and there they say they will make a stand, 
but the refugees whom I have on board all say that the people of Alex- 
andria are at least one-half Union. 

I received last evening, per United States steamer Arizona, via the 
Atcliafalaya River, a dispatch from General Banks, wishing to know if 
I could cooperate with him against Alexandria. To which I replied 
that I would do so to the extent of my ability, so soon as the gunboats 
arrived from above or below. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. G. Farragut, Rear-Admiral. 

lion. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington , D. C. 
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It is always interesting to read an account of such scenes 
from an eye-witness, and one who shared the danger; and the 
author has availed himself of some notes made by an officer of 
high rank, who was then on board the Hartford : 

Li a short time the firing ceased, ami expectation was on tiptoe for 
the appearance of the other vessels, so sure were all on board the 
Hartford that they would pass after the Hartford had escaped with such 
little damage and the loss of only one man and two slightly wounded. 

The night wore on with theintensest anxiety for the fate of those on 
board of the absent vessels. In the midst of this anxiety the surround- 
ings were brilliantly illuminated by what could not ho any thing but a 
burning vessel. After a while the object was seen to be moving down the 
river, and at about daylight a loud explosion was heard in the distance. 

Here, in sight of the enemy’s works next morning, the Hartford with 
her little tender lay at anchor, without means of ascertaining the fate of 
the other vessels. All was still and quiet in the enemy’s works; no one 
seemed to be stirring. Efforts wore made to communicate by signal 
from the masthead of the vessel, in hopes that the flag might he seen 
over the trees on the intermediate point. But failing in that, the signal 
agreed upon with General Banks was made by the firing of guns indicat- 
ing that tljc batteries had been safely passed; and then the admiral, 
anxious and greatly distressed, but not dismayed, proceeded leisurely up 
the river to fulfil as best lie might with his own good ship, and her little 
consort, his self-imposed mission . At Bayou Sara the rebels were 
astir, but held no intercourse. Proceeding on, flat-boats, ferry-boats, 
cattle-boats, corn, sugar, and molasses, were destroyed. 

Arriving at the mouth of the lied River, the Hartford anchored, and 
communicated with the shore. 

Leaving the mouth of Red River on the morning of the 17th March, 
the Hartford and Albatross proceeded up the Mississippi. Passed Fort 
Adams without being molested. Sent boats ashore below Natchez and 
cut telegraphic wires. Anchored abreast of tbe town of Natchez in the 
afternoon, and communicated with the mayor. In passing Grand Gulf 
on the morning of the 19th, having been previously warned by signs from 
the freed men along the bank of the river of danger, masked batteries 
opened and continued the firing as long as the vessels were in range. 
The fire was returned with but little effect, owing to the fact that noth- 
ing could be seen except the smoke of the enemy’s guns. The Hart- 
ford was struck many times by light projectiles doing no serious damage 
to the vessel or rigging, but killing two of the crew. 
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Anchored below Warrenton on the afternoon of the 20th ; sent the 
Fleet Captain on shore to reconnoitre the enemy’s earthworks at War- 
renton ; found them to be protected by railroad iron, and apparently 
strong. 

On the morning of the 21st got under way and passed the Warrenton 
batteries under a brisk fire of small-arms and field-pieces ; destroyed a 
wharf-boat lying on the left bank above Warrenton. 

Anchored below Vicksburg just out of range of the lower batteries. 
Communicated overland on the right bank of the river with Rear-Admi- 
ral Porter and General Grant. Received coal and provisions sent down 
the river past the Vicksburg batteries at night. 

Observing the enemy engaged mounting heavy guns at Warrenton, 
the Hartford on the 22d proceeded down the river and attacked. The 
enemy returned the fire with field-pieces and small-arms, but no damage 
was done to the vessel. 

On the 25th got under way, attacked and passed the Warrenton bat- 
teries, going to the relief of the ram Switzerland, which had passed 
the Vicksburg batteries considerably damaged. 

On the morning of the 28th got under way and proceeded down the 
river. When near Warrenton, the enemy opened from a casemated 
earthwork. The fire was returned, and continued as long as the vessel 
could be kept within range. 

On the evening of the 31st, the Switzerland leading, followed by the 
Albatross and Hartford, passed the batteries at Grand Gulf under a brisk 
fire of about fifteen minutes’ duration. The rebels having mounted heavy 
guns while the Hartford was above, they succeeded in striking the 
Switzerland a number of times, the projectiles passing entirely through the 
upper works. The Hartford had one man killed. 

On the 1st of April the Hartford took up a position commanding the 
mouth of the Red River, with the Switzerland and Albatross ahead. 
The vessels having been thoroughly fitted to resist rams and boarders, 
the crews were kept ready night and day to repel threatened attacks of 
the rebel rams and cotton-boats reported to be lying in the Red River 
awaiting a favorable moment to attack. Picket-boats were kept up the 
Red River at night, supplied with rockets to signal the approach of the 
enemy’s vessels. 

During the stay of the Hartford at this point, the Albatross and 
Switzerland were employed daily policing the river, destroying boats 
and preventing communication as far as possible from one side to the 
other. The Hartford also made trips as far down as Port Hudson, 
destroying supplies and boats. 
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On the 7th of April Mr. Gabaudan, the admiral’s secretary, left the 
ship (being a volunteer for the service,) in a skiff with a contraband, and 
ran safely bv the batteries at Port Hudson, with dispatches for the fleet 
below, and for the Department. The successful accomplishment of this 
important hut hazardous service was soon known by the enemy, and 
he afterward kept such a strict lookout upon the river, that the only 
way by which the communication could be kept up between the admi- 
ral above and the fleet below was across the point of land opposite to 
the Port Hudson batteries. 

In returning to the mouth of Red River, on the forenoon of April 
9th, the smoke of two steamers vvas seen ahead. The rebel steamer J. 
D. Clark was encountered and captured in a sinking condition, the other 
steamer escaping, her speed being such as to enable her to keep out of 
range of the Hartford’s guns until well inside the entrance to the Red 
River. This capture placed in our hands Major Howell, a rebel officer, 
who was on his way to make arrangements for passing cattle from Texas 
to their army in Mississippi, and it was afterward ascertained to have 
been a very important event in the war. 

On the 15th of April Mr. Gabaudan, accompanied by a party of men 
from the Richmond, some officers of the army, and mails in charge of 
Acting-Ensign 8 wan, of the Richmond, reached the Hartford above Port 
Hudson, having eluded the enemy’s pickets in crossing the point of land. 

Immediately after this, he sent the Albatross, the Estrella, 
and the Arizona up the lied River,, to examine and attack, if 
necessary, Fort De Hussey, and to ascertain if any reenforccmeiits 
had been sent down from Arkansas to the rebel General Taylor. 
Tlie manner in which this was accomplished is seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from a spirited account given by Commander 
John E. Hart, of the Albatross: 

On the following morning at 5 a. m. (May 4th), the steamers got under 
way and stood up the Red River in the following order: Albatross, 
Estrella, Arizona. We entered a part of Red River that was exceed- 
ingly crooked, and, instead of soft mud, we now had a sandy bottom. 
Great care was required in turning the sharp bends so as not to ground 
on low points and sand-bars. It was slow work, and in consequence we 
did not reach the first picket station of the fort until nearly 7 o’clock. 
No musket was fired by the guard to announce our approach. A pile 
of pine-knots was ready to he ignited. A man came off and announced 
himself as being a strong Union man, and offered assistance. We re- 
ceived him on board, and we found him of some use to our pilots. As 
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wo steamed along, the lookout aloft reported the smoke of steamers. 
Our Union man told us that it was the smoke of two rebel steamers that 
were carrying away the Indianola’s 11-inch guns and the iron-work of 
Fort De Bussey to Alexandria. 

We gave the men breakfast, and then cleared the ship for action ; 
got every thing in place, and everybody appeared to understand that a 
hard fight might possibly be in store for them, and it was indeed satis- 
factory to see how willingly the officers and crew entered into the prop- 
er spirit. Your orders directed me to throw a few shell from a point 
below Fort De Russey in order to satisfy myself that the place was 
abandoned ; it was unnecessary to do so, for we saw by the smoke of the 
steamers that its immediate neighborhood was occupied, and I thought 
it best that the attack on the steamers, if it should be necessary to make 
one, should be commenced quite suddenly, with a view to surprise them 
if possible. At 8.20 passed another picket station, with its pile of pine- 
knots ; here again no alarm wa9 given as we went by. At 8.40 saw 
ahead of us the sharp bend in the river, and an open space that lies 
directly opposite the fort. A high piece of wood screened us from view, 
and all three vessels steamed along slowly and carefully. 

The Parrott gun on our bows was carefully pointed, and three broad- 
side guns were ready to discharge the very moment that we should 
emerge into the open view of our enemies. As we appeared before them 
a glance showed us the position of the river steamers and the situation of 
every tiling connected with the low fort. Two large rebel iron steamers, 
the Grand Duke and Mary T., had their bows moored to the earthworks 
in such a way that their hulls were below the top of them ; both boats 
pointed down-stream, so as to head almost directly for the broadside of 
a vessel that was passing the cleared space, and until she turned the 
sharp bend. There were three casemates on the battery, and alongside 
of one of the steamers was a flat-boat with a very large gun — the 11-inch 
gun, in all probability, that was said to have been taken from the ill-fated 
iron-clad Indianola. It was ready to be towed away. There was a 
heavy raft of large-sized logs stretched across the stream, and secured by 
chains to trees on either bank, and also by strong moorings to the bot- 
tom, in order to prevent the current from taking it down-stream. 

On the left hank of the river were thirty or forty cavalry, with car- 
bines, stationed behind the levee. With all this in plain view I did not 
hesitate to bring # the steamer into action, and commenced with a dis- 
charge of five guns — the 30-pounder Parrott on the forecastle, three 32- 
pounder broadside guns, and the rifled 12-pounder Dalilgren howitzer 
on the quarter. My starboard side was presented to the enemy. The 
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confederates returned it promptly, and it was kept up on both sides vig- 
orously until a dense cloud of smoke gathered between us. When it 
cleared away, we went at it again ; the enemy had the most guns, and 
sent their shot and grape thick and fast. Another cloud of smoke 
obscured us, and we took advantage of the occasion to turn our steamer 
so as to present the port battery to the enemy. When partly turned a 
32-pounder ball came through the wheel-house, carrying away the wheel, 
killing John W. Brown, seaman, and Mr. Hamilton, a pilot belonging 
to the flag-ship Hartford, who was zealously assisting the pilot of the 
Albatross, Mr. Archibald 1>. Merritt. Mr. Merritt was thrown some 
distance, and had both of his hands wounded by the splinters of the 
wheel, lie did not consider himself disabled, and although urged re- 
peatedly to report himself to the surgeon, he continued to give direc- 
tions and advice until the action was ended. As soon as the wheel was 
gone, came a critical time ; scarcely a moment was to he lost. The re- 
lieving tackles were manned, and the executive officer, Mr. Du Bois, 
was ready for the emergency. There was no pausing or wavering on 
his part ; had there been, it might have resulted in precisely such a 
catastrophe as happened to the Queen of the West at the same place. 

The current of the river and the eddies were working nt cross-pur- 
poses, and it seemed that the steamer fora while could not he managed. 
Our bows were aground, and then our stern, as we went ahead or 
backed, and it required the nicest management and undivided attention ; 
no one hut a cool man could have been able to accomplish what, was de- 
sired, and Mr. Du Bois did all that was required. lie received prompt 
attention both from those in charge of the engine and those in charge 
of the helm. 

The cavalry on shore w ere making etforts to pick off our men at the 
relieving tackles, and the solid shot and grape began to tell seriously 
upon our hull. We were hit repeatedly, a second shot passing under 
the wdiecl-house, tearing the decks ; a shot passed through the hull near 
the water-line; another passed clean through both sides, and just grazed 
the steam-drum ; another one w ent through the smoke-stack ; the main- 
mast was cut half in two clone to the deck ; the foremast was hit 
about fifteen feet from the deck ; another shot cut the fore-yard in tw r o, 
which was lashed to the rail ; the same shot, in its flight, tore up the 
deck and scattered splinters in every direction. We were hulled eleven 
times, and serious damage was done to our rigging ipd spars. We 
were forty minutes hi action, fighting at a distance of not over 500 yards, 
and during that time we fired fourteen broadsides that were well direct- 
ed, and while turning our head around so as to head dowm-steam w'e 
used our muskets and rifles. 
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FINAL BOMBARDMENT AND CAPTURE OF PORT HUDSON. 

Early in May, General Banks had invested Port Hudson, 
and Admiral Farragut prepared to give him all possible assist- 
ance with the Navy. On the 1st of June the Hartford and her 
two consorts still remained above the place ; while the Richmond, 
the Essex, and the Genesee, together with some mortar-vessels, 
lay below the town. At that time a battery was put up on 
shore, of navy guns, four 9-inch guns, and four 24-pounders, to 
be worked by guns’ crews from the ships, and under the super- 
intendence of Navy officers— a very formidable addition to the 
attacking power. 

On the 18th of June an attempt was made to blow up the 
Essex with a torpedo at Profit Island. The following descrip- 
tion of the apparatus will be interesting to the reader, as these 
machines played an important part in the rebel warfare. The 
account is an extract from a letter of the commander of the 
Essex, C.H. B. Caldwell: 

I stopped the vessel below the infernal machine, with her head up- 
stream, sent the men to quarters, and dispatched two boats to take up 
or destroy the apparatus. From the inside buoys an iron wire (appar- 
ently telegraph wire) was discovered leading up the beach, then over a 
glass bottle (attached to a tree as an insulator), and from thence into 
the woods. About fifty fathoms of this wire was hauled down to the 
boats, and its connection with the buoys severed ; all the buoys were 
then raised, and found to be connected by wires, and a torpedo of cy- 
lindrical form, three feet long and a foot in diameter, made of boiler- 
iron, and finished in the most wor kmanli ke manner, was found attached 
to the barrel-buoy, and hung thereto with about a dozen turns of wire 
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rove through two eve-bolts riveted in one end of the machine ; the 
other end had a plug fitted in, with a wire leading through and commu- 
nicating with the interior. A number of wires appeared to connect 
with this end of the machine, but the connection could not be under- 
stood, ns the wires were all broken while raising it, or cut immediately 
after, to prevent accident. 

AVe raised, in all, one machine, three buoys, and about one hundred 
fathoms of telegraph wire ; other portions of the apparatus were lost, 
together with a quantity of wire, owing to the latter breaking by the 
heavy strain on it, in attempting to weigh the lost portions. 

This apparatus was skilfully made, and carefully laid — exactly in 
our track, and between the points already mentioned, which contracted 
the river to its narrowest bounds. Near the opposite shore the current, 
runs with great velocity. 1 was extremely anxious to examine the con- 
tents of this machine, but after making a few careful experiments, I 
found that it could not be opened without danger of moving the wire ; 
I therefore had it taken on shore and secured in a hole in the levee, and 
a iong line bent to the wire : then a boat pulled out with the other end 
of the line, and when it became taut the machine burst with a tremen- 
dous explosion, tearing away a large piece of the levee, and throwing 
the pieces of iron in every direction ; one piece, weighing about two 
ixmnds, fell on board the vessel, distant about three hundred yards. It 
would seem that the machine was made to explode both by friction and 
electricity. I think there were others besides the one raised. I con- 
sider these machines too dangerous to handle, and hereafter shall destroy 
the buoys, and taking the in shore end of the wire, drag the apparatus 
well into the river and sink it. 

The operations of the mortar-flotilla and the service which 
these vessels rendered in the reduction of Port Hudson cannot 
be better shown than in the letter of this same Commander 
Caldwell to Admiral Farragut. It is only by presenting some 
such statements, in detail, that the work of the Navy, on such 
fields of action, can be made to appear : 

U. S. Ibon-Clad Essex, July 1, 1863. 

Sir : On leaving command of the Essex and mortar-flotilla, I have 
respectfully to report, in general terms, their proceedings since the reg- 
ular investment of Port Hudson, commencing May 23d. 

Previous to this date the vessels bombarded regularly every night 
for one hour, varying the hour each uight. At the conclusion of our 
vox* n.-~21 
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bombardment on the night of May 9th, the enemy opened upon us from 
the outer field-works facing the river, with four 20 and 30-pounder Par- 
rotts, and one 5-inch rifled gun, and several rifled field-pieces. The day 
before I directed the vessels to get the range of these works, and the 
moment they opened on us we answered with reduced charges, throw- 
ing the shells with admirable precision in and about the works. The 
Essex opened upon the outer battery, where the 5-inch rifle was placed. 
We soon silenced all the batteries and drove the enemy from the works 
with their guns ; they never molested us again from this position. We 
killed two and wounded several men, and killed a number of mules 
belonging to the guns. 

The instantaneous change of the fire of the mortars with 20-pound 
charges, throwing the shell well up into the main work, to *1 and 9-pound 
charges, throwing them into the field-works close at hand, excited the 
astonishment and admiration of the enemy, which their officers very 
frankly admitted in conversation with ours. 

From the 23d of May to the 26th of June there followed a constant 
succession of bombardments and artillery fights between the Essex and 
the mortar-vessels on one side, and the rebel batteries on the other. 
During these engagements we silenced and drove from the tow T er or 
citadel of the enemy their men and guns three times. We have fired 
from this vessel seven hundred and thirty-eight shells, and from the 
mortar-vessels an aggregate of two thousand eight hundred and six 13- 
inch shells. The Essex lias been exposed during all this time to the 
fire of two 10-inch columbiads, two 8-inch columbiads, and two rifled- 
guns, one 6-inch, the other 5-inch. I do not think it au exaggeration 
to say that, in all, one thousand shot and shell from these guns have 
been thrown at her, of which twenty-three have taken effect upon her 
hull, and several others have torn her awnings and windsails. Of the 
twenty-three, one shell has exploded in her, throwing pieces of shell 
around the steerage and pilot-house ; three have passed almost through 
the strongest part of the vessel forward, cutting entirely through the 
iron and the greater part of the woodwork, and crushing in the inner 
lining of oak ; three have raked her deck, cutting out several planks ; 
and one lias passed down through the vessel — the latter, a 10-inch solid 
shot, striking the deck at an angle of thirty degrees from the perpen- 
dicular, passing through the starboard smoke-stack, through the deck, a 
pile of boards, a coal-bunker placed over and for the protection of the 
steam-drum and boilers, grazed the boiler, passed through a boiler-plate 
iron bulk-head, struck an oak timber and glanced off, passing a few 
inches over the steam-pipe, a few inches under the escape-pipe, carrying 
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away a small dripping-pipe, through the machinery, and over the galley 
into the wheel-house, and disappeared. 

The effects of Parrott shell striking the plates forcibly is to explode, 
indenting the plates like the inside of an ordinary breakfast saucer ; all 
solid shot or rifle-bolts go through the plates and bury in the wood ; all 
shot or shell striking at an angle have, in every instance, glanced oft*, 
one only cutting through the plate and crushing the woodwork ; even 
this glanced off and buried itself in the river bank, I mu happy to 
state that we have lost no men, and have had but six wounded, and 
those slightly. 

In addition to the regular service of the vessel, seventeen of our men, 
under command of Ensign Shepard, have assisted in manning the naval 
battery of our 9-inch guns, mounted near the trenches, and cooperating 
with the batteries of our Army. 

During the whole of the bombardment the little mortar-vessels have 
maintained their position just astern of the Essex, exposed to many of 
the shot that have escaped this vessel, besides others directed exclu- 
sively at them. The Sarah Union has been struck thirteen times in 
hull, spars, and rigging, and nearly all the others from one to three 
times; they have stood their ground without flinching or showing the 
least disposition to drop to a more sheltered position. I take great 
pleasure in stating I have found their commanders a most respectable, 
reliable, sober, and intelligent set of men. 

The commander of the Orvetta is only an ensign ; I trust he may 
receive the appointment of master — the same appointment as held by 
all the others. In conclusion, J have to report the new 100-pounder 
Parrott gun you sent to this vessel is the most extraordinary gun for 
range and accuracy I have ever seen. The short distance between this 
vessel and the citadel lias enabled us to strike it fairly nearly every 
shot, and bury the shell deep into the embankment, and at every ex- 
plosion rending deep fissures in its side. The effect of the shell has 
elicited great praise of its powers from the army officers serving in our 
battery near the citadel. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. II. B. Caldwell, 
Commander U. S. Navy , commanding. 
Admiral D. G. Farragut, Commander-in- Chief W. G. B. Squadron. 

Here was a continuous battle, every day, for more than a 
month, in which the most powerful artillery (excepting our 11- 
incli and 15-inch guns) was used on both sides, and where the 
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effect of solid shot and rifle-shells upon the armor of the Essex 
could be fully seen ; and the account which Commander Cald- 
well has given of this matter is both interesting and instructive. 
Add to this the statement of Admiral Farragut, that the ships 
were engaged every night from three to five hours, in shelling 
the rebel fortifications, and often through the day, in addition to 
this, and a more correct idea can be formed of what the Navy 
performed in the work of capturing this stronghold. At the 
same time the great strength of the fortifications, at this point 
may be inferred from the fact that, in spite of all that the Navy 
could effect, and notwithstanding several bloody assaults by the 
army, the place held out until Vicksburg had fallen, and their 
supplies were entirely exhausted. 

Just before the time when Port Hudson surrendered, a party 
of Texans erected some strong batteries near Donaldsonville, 
with the purpose of preventing supplies from going up the river 
to General Banks. On the 7tli of July these batteries attacked 
the Monongahela, as she was going up ; and the brief engage- 
ment had, in one respect, a very sad result. The commander 
of the Monongahela, Abner Read, was mortally wounded by a 
shell, and died soon after ; and the fleet-captain, Thornton A. 
Jenkins was also severely though not dangerously injured. One 
seaman was killed, and several others wounded. On the 9th of 
July these same batteries attacked the New London, perforated 
both her boiler and steam-drum, by which several of her crew 
were scalded, and so disabled the steamer that she was run over 
to the opposite shore and made fast, out of range of the bat- 
teries, where she was soon after rescued by the Monongahela 
and the Essex. The following note expresses the feeling of the 
Army in regard to the services of the batteries worked by the 
crews and officers from the ships at Port Hudson : 

Office Chief of Artillery, Headquarters Department of the Gulf, ) 
Nineteenth Army Corps, Port Hudson, July 10 , 1863 . ) 

Sir : Upon the return to you for duty of the detachment from the 
naval force which has assisted in the reduction of Port Hudson, I am 
requested by Brigadier-General Arnold, chief of artillery, to express to 
you his thanks, and to acknowledge the service rendered by the naval 
battery commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Terry and Ensigns Shep- 
ard and Swann. Their duties were discharged with the most distin- 
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guished zeal and skill, and they have gained a right to the thanks of 
the army. The commanding general will be most happy to convey, 
through you, to those officers these expressions, and the chief of artillery 
takes pleasure in acknowledging his obligations. 

By order of Brigadier-General Arnold, chief of artillery : 

I have the honor, sir, to be, very respectfully, 

S. S. Newbury, Assistant Chief of Artillery. 
The Officer commanding Naval Forces below Port Hudson . 

In* September another disaster occurred to the Western 
Gulf Blockading Squadron. A joint expedition was under- 
taken against Sabine Pass, in which the land force consisted of 
about four thousand men, under General Franklin ; and the 
naval force was four steamers, mounting in all twenty-seven 
guns — the Granite City, the Sachem, the Clifton, and the Ari- 
zona. In the attack upon the forts, the Sachem was struck in 
the boiler and disabled, the Clifton ran aground under the bat- 
teries, and both were captured. The army transports, the 
Granite City and the Arizona, were fortunate enough to get 
safely back, while Sabine Pass remained still in the hands of 
the rebels. The narrative must now turn back to the opera- 
tions of the Mississippi flotilla. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


OPERATIONS OF PORTER’S MISSISSIPPI FLOTILLA. 

After General Williams had withdrawn his small army 
from Vicksburg, in the latter part of July, 1862 , and Admiral 
Davis had moved his vessels to Helena, Admiral D. D. Porter 
was appointed to the command of the Mississippi flotilla, which 
comprised the fleet of iron-clads and other gunboats above 
Vicksburg. At the time when he took this command on the 
Upper Mississippi, the guerillas were exceedingly troublesome 
along the river, firing upon armed transports and committing 
every description of outrage. In addition to this, it was evident 
that large amounts of supplies were furnished to the rebels by 
steamboats that, stopping at points where there were no United 
States troops, permitted themselves (apparently) to be robbed, 
and t(ius a trade was kept up which was very important for the 
rebel cause. Porter adopted very stringent and effectual meas- 
ures, both for punishing guerillas and stopping this contraband 
trade. He ordered all steamers to be seized that were stopping 
at unauthorized places, and he refused to recognize the irregular 
bands that infested the river as coming within the common 
rules of warfare. 

In December an army expedition of a formidable character 
was fitted out under General Sherman, at Memphis, for an at- 
tack on Vicksburg, in which work Admiral Porter was to coop- 
erate with his gunboats. The attempt on the rebel “ Gibraltar ” 
was to be made on the north side of the city, and consequently 
it became important that we should have the command of the 
Yazoo River. Of this fact the rebel commanders were by no 
means ignorant, and not only had they heavily fortified Haines’s 
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Bluff on that river, hut the stream was obstructed by rafts, and 
almost literally filled with torpedoes. So few of these infernal 
machines had exploded compared with the great number which 
the rebels laid down, that our officers began to pay less atten- 
tion to them, through familiarity, than they really deserved. 

On the 1 ltli of December the Marmora and Signal were sent up 
the Yazoo on a reconnoissance, and ascended about twenty miles, 
when they came upon a collection of scows, boats, and stationary 
floats, that indicated the presence of torpedoes. One of these 
exploded near the Signal, and the crew of the Marmora exploded 
another by firing muskets at the head of it, visible above the 
water. The commanders of these two boats reported that they 
could with safety destroy these torpedoes if they could be pro- 
tected by gunboats. The plan was considered to be practi- 
cable, and the gunboats Cairo, Lieutenant Selfridge, the Pitts- 
burg, Lieutenant Iloel, and the ram Queen of the West, were 
sent up the river to protect the Signal and Marmora. The plan of 
operation was, to send small boats to scour both shores, in order 
to discover the location of the torpedoes, which, when discovered, 
were, with the aid of the Marmora and Signal, to he hauled on 
shore. The ram was to follow in the rear of these boats, and the 
gunboats were to be kept astern of all, where they could protect 
the foremost vessels with their guns, while out of the reach of 
explosions themselves. This expedition proceeded up the Y azoo, 
and in the course of the day the Cairo was blown up. 

A brief account of this disaster will serve to show the reader 
some of the perils to which our officers, our seamen, and their 
vessels were hourly exposed, in their operations on the Western 
and Southern rivers. There was no hour of day or night when 
there could be in these gunboats, for officers or men, a feeling 
of quiet and security : 

U. S. Gunboat Signal, off Yazoo River, December 18, 1802. 

Sir : It becomes my painful duty to announce to you the total loss 
of the gunboat Cairo, while under my command, from the explosion of 
two torpedoes under or near her, placed in the Yazoo River, some six- 
teen miles from its mouth. 

I left our anchorage at about 8 o’clock a. m., December 12, in 
company with the gunboats Pittsburg, Marmora, Signal, and ram Queen 
of the West, under orders from Captain Walke to carefully proceed up 
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the Yazoo to where torpedoes had been discovered the day before, and 
to effect the destruction of as many as possible. It was understood 
that the light gunboats were to go ahead, followed by myself and the 
Pittsburg, to protect them by shelling the woods on the river-bank. 

Arriving near the spot indicated, when the leading gunboat, the 
Marmora, was partially hidden by a bend in the river, a heavy fire of 
musketry opened ; the steamer commenced backing at the same time, 
leading me to suppose she was attacked from the shore. I hastened up 
to her support, when I found the firing was from the Marmora at an 
object, a block of wood floating in the water. 

I ordered her to cease firing, and to lower a boat to examine. They 
either did not hear my order or were loath to obey it, and showing no 
signs of executing it, I lowered one of my own boats. They fished it 
up, and found it to be a portion of a torpedo which had exploded the 
day before. 

In the mean while, the head of the Cairo having got in toward the 
shore,, I backed out to straighten up steam, and ordered the Marmora 
to go ahead slow. I had made but half a dozen revolutions of the wheel, 
and gone ahead perhaps half a length, the Marmora a little ahead, 
leading, when two sudden explosions in quick succession occurred, one 
close to my port quarter, the other apparently under my port bow ; the 
latter so severe as to raise the guns under it some distance from the 
deck. She commenced to fill so rapidly that in two or three minutes 
the water was over her forecastle. I shoved her immediately for the 
bank, but a few yards distant, got out a hawser to a tree, hoping to 
keep her from sliding off into deep water. The pumps, steam and hand, 
were immediately manned, and every thing done that could be. Her 
whole frame was so completly shattered that I found immediately that 
nothing more could be effected than to move the sick and the arms. I 
ordered the Queen of the West alongside, and passed what articles I 
could get at into her, with a portion of the crew, the remainder taking 
to our boats. The Cairo sunk in about twelve minutes after the ex- 
plosion, going totally out of sight, except the top of the chimneys, in 
six fathoms of water. I am happy to say that though some half a dozen 
men were injured, no lives were lost. 

I cannot speak too highly of the officers’ and men’s behavior ; there 
was perfect discipline and order to the last. The crew remained at 
their quarters until ordered away, and did what little could be done 
under the circumstances. 

The most of the bags and hammocks was saved, as was every thing 
that floated from the wreck. In the mean while I directed Captain 
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Hod, of the Pittsburg, to send boats up the shore, under cover of his 
guns, to destroy and discover the mode of firing these torpedoes. 
Several of them wcro destroyed, but I leave the particulars to his report. 

Having accomplished all that was in our power, and destroyed every 
vestige of the unfortunate Cairo that remained above water, it was 
with deep regret and melancholy that I felt obliged to return down 
the river. 

I have nothing to add in justification of myself that does not appear 
in this report 

Though I found we were in the vicinity of torpedoes, there were no 
signs to show at the time that any were in my immediate neighborhood, 
the Marmora having passed ahead of me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Thomas O. Selfridge, Lieutenant- Commander. 
Captain Henry Walke, U. S. N., 

commanding Naval Forces off Yazoo River . 

General Slier in aids force of forty thousand men having 
reached the vicinity of Vicksburg, it was determined to make 
an attack from the north side with the aid of the gunboats, and 
it was thought important to do tins as speedily as possible, 
before any reenforcements could be thrown into the place. In 
order to do this, it was necessary to control at least the lower 
portion of the Y azoo. Heavy batteries had recently been erected 
on this river, in order to prevent the landing of any troops 
destined for an attack on this side, and torpedoes had also been 
thickly planted. On the 2Ttli of December, early in the 
morning, the boats began the work of removing torpedoes. 
Rebel riflemen were concealed in pits on all sides, and the men 
were exposed to an annoying fire. These, however, were com- 
pelled to recede from the fire of the vessels as they advanced, and 
by 3 o’clock p. m. the boats had reached a point about three- 
quarters of a mile from the main batteries. Our object in this 
movement was to draw off a portion of the garrison from 
Vicksburg to oppose the passage of the Yazoo, when it might 
be possible for General Sherman to throw a body of troops along 
the Milledale road between the rebels and the town. 

The small boats finished the clearing of the river to within 
about twelve hundred yards of the batteries, to which point the 
Benton was moved up, and her battery was opened upon the 
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enemy’s works. The other gunboats were also ordered up, but 
it was found that the channel was not wide enough to admit 
two vessels abreast, and consequently the sturdy old Benton was 
obliged to bear the brunt of the fight alone. 

The rebels had eight heavy guns which bore upon her, and 
for two hours she endured this severe fire, and was much cut up, 
though she was not disabled. Iler gallant commander, Lieuten- 
ant Gwin, was very seriously wounded, as was also here xecu- 
tive officer, George P. Lord. 

Several other gunboats participated partially in this fight; 
but not only was the stream so narrow as to prevent any efficient 
cooperation, but the wind was blowing a gale, and that rendered 
all the iron-clads nearly unmanageable in the contracted channel. 
The Benton tended so strongly to turn broadside to the wind, 
that they were obliged to tie her to the bank, where she was of 
course a fine target for the rebel guns. Nearly every shot 
fired then struck her somewhere, and they were mostly 64- 
pounders and 50-pound rifle-shot. She was struck thirty times 
after she was moored to the bank. Her side-armor and her pilot- 
house turned them aside with little harm ; but whenever one 
struck the deck, it crushed through all, and in this manner some 
ten were killed and wounded. Two of the Benton’s guns were 
struck and rendered unserviceable, but the vessel was still ready 
for another battle. Her frame was a very strong one, and it could 
bear a heavy pounding from shot without being seriously shat- 
tered. 

A glance at the general situation in the West is necessary, 
in order to understand the position of things at* Vicksburg at 
the time of this battle. It was decided, in the latter part of 
1862, that Vicksburg should be made the main object of attack 
by the Army of the West, for thus only could the Mississippi 
be opened, while it was apparent to all that the complete con- 
trol of the great river would sever the “ Confederacy ” in twain. 

In order to accomplish this, a triple movement was to be 
made. Sherman was to go down from Memphis with forty 
thousand men, which, as already stated, he did, carrying out 
his part of the plan ; General Banks was to move up from New 
Orleans with a cooperating force ; and General Grant was to 
come from the East, by the way of Grenada and Jackson : and 
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these three portions of the army were thus to unite and invest 
Vicksburg, for it could not be taken by a sudden assault. A 
large amount of supplies had been collected at Holly Springs 
for the force of General Grant, when he should advance. Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, in Tennessee, was expected to prevent Bragg 
from sending any reenforcements to Vicksburg ; and it was 
supposed that the advance of Grant would occupy Pemberton 
at Grenada. The proposed combination, however, was not 
effected. General Banks did not ascend the river, as was 
expected ; and the rebels, understanding the design of Grant, 
seized Holly Springs, destroyed his gathered stores, and thus 
prevented his advance. 

By these untoward events Sherman was left to make the 
attack on Vicksburg with no cooperating land force, and of 
course the gunboats could not aid him beyond the range 
of their guns. Porter with his fleet covered the points of de- 
barkation and protected the transports, and could also aid, by 
his fire, a body of troops while advancing toward the hills; but 
it was evident that, beyond a certain line, the army would have 
to fight its way alone. The ground between the river and 
Chickasaw Bluffs is low and swampy, and on account of the 
heavy rains, at that time, was almost impassable ; and the 
troops found themselves stopped in every direction by small 
bayous, deep and muddy, which could neither be avoided nor 
safely passed. 

On the 28th of December General Sherman had advanced 
to within skirmishing distance, and a strong force of gunboats 
was sent up to a position where they could sweep the ground 
between the Yazoo batteries and the hills, so that reenforce- 
ments could not be sent across. On the 29th the assault was 
made, and was repulsed with severe loss on our part ; and the 
troops having fallen back, were compelled to bivouac, in a 
drenching rain, on the half-overflowed marshes, with no shelter 
but their blankets. This assault upon the enemy’s centre hav- 
ing been repulsed, a new plan of attack was devised. The 
rebel troops were so disposed that their right rested upon the 
Yazoo batteries, at or near Snyder’s Farm or Drumgould’s 
Bluff, their left upon Vicksburg, while the connecting line was 
a natural fortification, strengthened by a year’s labor of a thou- 
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sand blacks under the direction of skilful engineers. It was 
not surprising that the assault should fail. 

The new plan was, that the gunboats should cover the land- 
ing of two thousand choice troops, on the rebel right near the 
batteries ; that these should, if possible, be carried ; and thus 
the enemy’s right would be turned, and the substantial control 
of the Yazoo River would be obtained. 

Owing to a heavy fog, which prevented the gunboats from 
moving at the time designated, it was necessary to delay the 
attack ; and this gave the rebels time to throw heavy reenforce- 
ments into Yicksburg from Jackson and Grenada. This they 
could not have done had it been possible for Grant to advance 
as he proposed, or had General Banks arrived from New 
Orleans. Under such circumstances it was quite evident that no 
impression could be made upon Yicksburg with the force at 
command, and it was equally clear that our army could not 
remain in the position it then occupied. How to withdraw it 
safely was a difficult question. Here was performed one of the 
most extraordinary feats of the war — one which reflected great 
credit upon the soldiers and their officers, and which showed 
the value of the river gunboats. On the morning of the 2d of 
January, 1863, the men, the guns, the stores, the ammunition, 
and the animals of this large army were reembarked on the 
transports, protected by the gunboats, and all were placed safely 
on board before the movement was discovered ; and when it was 
known, it was too late to give us any annoyance. Without the 
loss, as is stated, of a gun, or a man, or an animal, all were 
secure under the guns of the fleet ; and although the rebels sent 
down several regiments with field-pieces to attack the trans- 
ports, they were easily scattered by the gunboats ; and in the 
afternoon the whole army, in transports, convoyed and protected 
by the fleet, steamed out of the Yazoo ; and the troops were 
landed above, on the west side of the Mississippi, at Milliken’s 
Bend. At no time, perhaps, during the rebellion was the value 
of steam, as a war-force, more signally manifested. An army 
of forty thousand men, with all its artillery and arms, and 
stores of every description, was taken up, almost in a mass, in 
the very presence of an enemy, by whom they had been re- 
pulsed, and borne away in safety and without the slightest lo^a 
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It showed how largely the power of machinery must enter into 
the calculations of modern war. Thus another attempt to cap- 
ture Vicksburg was foiled, and it still remained the unconquered 
stronghold of the river. Admiral Porter describes this opera- 
tion as follows : 

United States Mississippi Squadron, Yazoo River, January 8, 1868. 

Sir: The army has changed its position, which it was obliged to do 
owing to the heavy rains. The men have been without shelter for five 
days, the rain at times coming down in torrents. It was impossible for 
any army to work under the circumstances. They failed in the first as- 
sault only because the supporting division did not come up to its work, 
and the reserve fired (it is said) into our own men. Could the first divis- 
ion have held the batteries (which they took) for three minutes longer, 
our army could have commanded the hills back of Vicksburg. So des- 
perate were the rebels that they fired grape and canister in to and through 
their own retreating men, and mowed them down by the dozens. 

The point of attack, at one time practicable, was no longer so after 
the assault of our army. It was rendered impassable by abatis and 
stockades. It was then determined by General Sherman and myself to 
attempt the forts on the Yazoo, at DrurngoukTs Bluff, by a night attack. 
Ten thousand men were to have been thrown right at the foot of the 
cliffs, risking the loss of the transports, while all the iron-dads wc!re to 
open fire on the batteries and try and silence them temporarily. The 
ram Lioness, under Colonel Eliot, was fitted with an apparatus for break- 
ing torpedo-wires, and was to go ahead and clear the way. Colonel 
Ellet was also provided with fifteen torpedoes to blow up the raft and 
enable the vessels to get by if possible. This desperate duty ho took 
upon himself cheerfully, and no doubt w ould have performed it well had 
the opportunity occurred. The details of the expedition were left to 
me, and it was all ready to start at f*.30 a. m. A dense fog unfortunately 
set in at midnight and lasted until morning, when it was too late to start. 
It was so thick that vessels could not move ; men could not see each 
other at ten paces. The river was too narrow for operations in clear 
weather, much less in a fog. After the fog, there was in the afternoon 
every indication of a long and heavy rain. The general very wisely em- 
barked his whole army without being disturbed by the enemy, and is 
now lying five miles above Vicksburg, waiting for good weather and for 
McClernand to take command. The latter arrived before the army left 
its position, and approved the change. As we left the rain poured down 
in torrents, and will continue to do so for some time longer, rendering 
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land operations perfectly impracticable. While the army leaders were 
deciding what to do, I have enough employment for the vessels here to 
patrol the river and occupy those posts which have been partially de- 
serted, or w here apprehension of invasion is felt. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

David D. Porter, 

Acting Rear-Admiral , commanding Mississippi Squadron . 
lion . Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washington , D. C. 

The plan of attack was then changed. The army, with re- 
enforcements from General Grant, was landed on the point 
opposite Vicksburg, and soon General Grant himself assumed 
the command. 

About this time Admiral Porter withdrew all his gunboats 
from the Yazoo, as they were out of coal ; and the rebels, under 
the impression that he had left entirely, fell into a trap. 
Steamboats had been employed in carrying supplies and arms 
to Port Hudson. Eleven of these, as stated by Admiral Porter, 
went up the Yazoo for supplies, not dreaming of danger, as the 
gunboats were all gone ; but these unpleasant visitors came back 
just in season to cut off their return — and they were caught 
and held in their narrow river prison. 

The services of the ram-fleet should not be passed over here. 
The fitting up of these boats was an experiment, made early in 
the war, under the direction of Colonel Charles It. Ellet — a man 
of great courage and enterprise, and who was full of enthusiasm 
in regard to the efficiency of this novel engine of war. Some 
swift river-boats were chosen, which were strengthened by heavy 
timbers, run fore and aft, and so fastened that the boat was 
really converted into a battering-ram, propelled by steam. 
The opinion of Admiral Porter, in regard to the services of these 
rams and of their enterprising commander, is expressed in the 
following brief letter to the Secretary : 

United States Mississippi Squadron, Mississippi River, January 5, 1803. 

Sir: In my different communications relating to the operations on 
the Yazoo River I omitted to mention the services of the ram-fleet. I 
intended to have made a separate report, but have been unable to do so 
sooner. 

From his first connection with this squadron, Colonel Charles Rivers 
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Elldt, tlie immediate commander of tlie ram fleet, has displayed great 
zeal in carrying out my orders, and when we have been threatened at 
different points, and having no vessel to send from Cairo, he has, on two 
occasions, furnished vessels at an hour’s notice. When the expedition 
started down the river, the ram-fleet was with us, and our main depend- 
ence in case we should encounter other rams. We had none of the Navy 
proper. Although like ourselves, half manned, the ram-fleet was ready 
to do any thing required of it. In ascending the river, the Queen of the 
West, Captain E. K. Sutherland and Master J. O. Keilcy, were very effi- 
cient in repelling the sharpshooters, their construction enabling them to 
fire over the banks, which our iron-clads could not do. Captain Suther- 
land kept unceasing watch in advance of the fleet while our boats were 
at work, and won golden opinions for his assiduity. On the night of 
the 31st of December, when it was intended to assault the batteries by 
land and water, Colonel Ellet took upon himself the perilous duty of 
running up in the Lioness, in face of the batteries, to clear out the tor- 
pedoes or break the wires, and to plant torpedoes on the raft which had 
a battery at each end of it. No doubt he would have performed it or 
lost his life and his vessel. I have great confidence in the commander 
of the rams arid those under him, and take this opportunity to state to the 
Department how highly I appreciate the commander and his associates. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

David 1>. Poktku, 

Acting Rear- Admiral , commanding Mississippi Squadron. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washington , 1). C . 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


OPERATIONS OF ADMIRAL PORTER’S SQUADRON ON RED RIVER AND 

WHITE RIVER. 

Between the time when the army was repulsed at the Chick- 
asaw Bluff, at Vicksburg, and the completion of the combinations 
which were being formed for the reduction of that place, it was 
deemed advisable to make a joint army and navy expedition up 
the Red River into Arkansas. 

The Arkansas River traverses that State from northwest to 
southeast, and formed a convenient base for many dangerous 
operations against our line of communications on the Mississippi. 
Among the fortified positions on this river which formed points 
of support for the rebels, was one called Fort Hindman or Ar- 
kansas Post, fifty miles from the mouth of the river, and a little 
more than one hundred miles below Little Rock, the capital of 
the State. The object of the expedition was to capture this 
fort, open the way to Little Rock, and thus obtain the control 
of the Arkansas River. Fort Hindman was a very strong, has- 
tened work, constructed at the head of a horseshoe bend on a 
high bluff which here comes to the river, and for some distance 
forms its left bank. The fort had four bastioned fronts, and en- 
closed a space about three hundred feet square. Across a neck 
of level ground, a line of rifle-pits extended three-quarters of a 
mile. There were fourteen guns mounted, some of them 8-inch 
and 9-inch pieces, some Parrott rifles, and some howitzers. The 
casemates were protected by railroad iron. The garrison con- 
sisted of about five thousand men, under the command of Briga- 
dier-General Churchill. This brief description shows that it 
was a very formidable work. Its position on the bluff gave it 
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the advantage of a plunging fire on the gunboats, while the ar- 
tillery and rifle-pits swept the level ground in the rear, over 
which an assaulting force would be compelled to march. In 
addition to these, heavy earthworks were thrown up on the 
levee. The severity of the fighting between the vessels and gun- 
boats and the batteries and forts on the river has not been prop- 
erly estimated — for two reasons : first, before the main battles 
on the rivers were fought, the people had become somewhat 
familiar with the scenes of the war, and the report of a bloody 
fight made less impression than in the beginning ; and second, 
our ideas of a naval battle had all been formed from conflicts on 
the open water, and we were not prepared to judge aright the 
difficulties of manoeuvring a war-vessel in the swift, tortuous 
currents of a narrow river. For instance, in Du Pout’s brilliant 
engagement with the forts at Ililton Head, he could choose his 
distance and position, his vessels were constantly under head- 
way, presenting only a movable mark to the rebel gunners, and 
he fought against open works in which many of the guns were 
mounted en barbette, and none of them in casemates. Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, below New Orleans, on the contrary, 
were casemated works, and these casemates were immensely 
strong, and the passing vessels, instead of being able to choose 
their distance, were compelled to follow the winding channel, 
even when it carried them under the guns of the forts. 

At most of the fortified places above New Orleans the guns 
were so mounted behind the high levee-banks, or in places cut 
out in the cliffs or on the high bluffs, that they could not be 
reached from the ships by any effective fire, while they were 
fully exposed. 

At- Fort Hindman the gunboats fought a work where the 
guns were in casemates, protected by railroad iron, and where, 
on account of the narrow channel, they could make very little 
change in position, and presented therefore almost a stationary 
mark, while their broadside guns could not be freely used. To 
offset these disadvantages, the attacking gunboats were mostly 
iron-clads. 

The expedition ascended the river on the 9th of January as 
far as a point four miles from the fort, where the army landed. 
While the troops were making a detour to invest the fort, the 
vol. ii. — 22 
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iron-clads were sent up to get the range of their guns, and the 
Rattler and Black Hawk were also ordered to clear out the rifle- 
pits and dislodge the troops that were behind the embankment 
on the levee. This was quickly accomplished by a few fires 
from the gunboats. About 2 o’clock Admiral Porter was in- 
formed that the troops would soon be in position to assault the 
main work. At half-past 5 p. m. word was sent that all was 
ready, and the Louisville, Baron De Kalb, and Cincinnati ad- 
vanced within less than one-fourth of a mile and opened fire, 
which was answered at this short distance by three heavy smooth- 
bores, eight rifled guns, and musketry. The fire from the gun- 
boats was a crushing one at that short distance, and that from 
the fort was also very severe and destructive while it lasted, but 
the batteries were soon overpowered and silenced for the time. 
The three iron-clads, Baron De Kalb, Louisville, and Cincin- 
nati, led the attack, and then the lighter vessels were brought 
up, partially sheltered by the smoke, and they also joined in the 
fight. By this fire nearly all the artillery horses in and about 
the fort were killed, and the field-batteries of the rebels crippled. 
When the fire of the heavy guns had mostly ceased, the light- 
draught iron-clad Rattler was sent up past the f6rt in order to 
enfilade it. In doing this, the small steamer was badly cut up. 
The cabin was smashed in pieces, and a heavy shell raked her 
from stem to stern. Getting entangled in the snags of the nar- 
row liver, the Rattler was obliged to retreat. The army not 
deeming it prudent to venture an assault, the firing ceased, and 
the gunboats dropped down out of range and tied up to the bank 
for the night. In the morning the attack was renewed ; the 
gunboats all being engaged as before, the heavy broadsides evi- 
dently smashing in the casemates and dismounting the guns, 
while some of the lighter vessels and the ram Monarch were 
sent up past the fort to cut off the retreat of the garrison. The 
fire of the gunboats was now literally knocking the fort in 
pieces, and rendering it both defenceless and untenable. That 
portion of the garrison not needed to work the guns were oc- 
cupying the defensive works in the rear which our troops were 
preparing to assault. One attempt had been made, which had 
been checked by- the severe fire from the field-artillery and mus- 
ketry of the rebels, who were well protected, and a severe contest 
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was then kept up, in which our loss was severe. At this time 
the guns were all dismounted or disabled on the fort, and our 
troops were preparing for a second assault, when a double sur- 
render was made. General Churchill, in the rear of the fort, 
surrendered to the army, while Colonel Dunnington, who com- 
manded the fort, gave up his sword (choosing to do this) to Ad- 
miral Porter. 

The army reported in this engagement nearly one thousand 
men killed, ^wounded, and missing. About five thousand men 
were surrendered as prisoners, seventeen pieces of artillery, 
three thousand small-arms, a large quantity of ammunition, and 
five hundred and sixty-three animals were taken possession of 
by the army. The appearance of the casemates of the fort, 
before and after the battle, is represented by the accompanying 
plates, from a sketch made on the spot. 



Appearance of Casemates before the attack, covered with railroad iron. 


Some thirty men were killed and wounded on the fleet, and 
the gunboats were soferely cut> up, hut not disabled, nor was 
their machinery injured. Soon after this a small force was sent 
up the White River to capture a fort at St. Charles, as this 
would give almost complete control of the waters of Arkansas. 
The gunboats found the post evacuated, and as the rebels had 
gone up the river in an army transport which they had captured, 
and had taken with them two fine 8-inch guns and carriages, it 
was thought best to pursue them, and the Baron De Kalb was 
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Hear tiew of Casemate No. 2. 
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sent up the river. The following brief letter describes the 
result : 

U. S. Gunboat Babon De Kalb, Mississippi River, January 22, 1863. 

Sir : On the 18th I received your letter, directing me, if General 
Gorman would furnish a detachment of troops, to push up White River, 
and endeavor to capture or destroy the Blue Wing and other steamers. 
General Gorman gave me the troops, and I was about starting, when 
orders from Generals Curtis and Grant obliged him to withdraw bjs 
troops from the river, and prevented the expedition. I therefore fol- 
lowed the transports down the river. Before leaving Duvall’s Bluff, 
the depot-building and cars were set on fire by the troops. The wood 
of which the depot was built was green cypress, and covered with snow. 
Seeing that but little damage was likely to be done by the fire, I sent 
an officer and boat’s crew, who cut away the upright timbers, and bend- 
ing a line to the building, pulled it down and burned it. At the same 
time the chief-engineer, with a party of men with sledges, broke the 
car-wheels and journals to pieces, utterly ruining them. The cars were 
also burned. 

On my way down I remained at Clarendon until the cavalry force 
there started for Helena. At St. Charles I assisted an officer of General 
Hovey’s staff to blow up the magazine, using the powder I captured at 
Des Arc. The iron gun-slides I threw upon the burning timber of the 
casemates. I believe every thing of use to the enemy at St. Charles that 
could be destroyed was destroyed by the army or ourselves. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John G. Walker, Lieutenant- Commander U. S. Navy . 
Acting Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, commanding Mississippi Squadron. 

At the same time the rebels were active upon the upper 
rivers, the Cumberland and Tennessee, striving to intercept the 
communications of General Rosecrans, and to cut off his sup- 
plies. Admiral Porter was compelled to keep a watchful eye 
over the operations in that quarter also. A letter from S. L. 
Phelps shows the condition of affairs on these rivers, and what 
one portion of the river navy was doing in January, 1863 : 

Office of Mississippi Squadron, Cairo, III., January 30, 1868. 

Sir : In obedience to your order, I proceeded up the Cumberland 
River with the gunboat Lexington to Nashville, Tennessee, and returned 
to this place last night. Meeting with a transport that had been fired 
upon by artillery, twenty miles above Clarksville, I at once went to that 
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point; and, landing, burned a storehouse used by the rebels as a resort 
and cover. On leaving there to descend to Clarksville, where I had 
passed a fleet of twenty-one steamers, with numerous barges in tow, 
convoyed by three light-draught gunboats, under Lieutenant-Commander 
Fitch, the Lexington was fired upon by the enemy, who had two Parrott 
guns, and struck three times ; but the rebels were quickly dislodged and 
dispersed. 

I then returned to Clarksville, and, agreeably to the arrangement 
already made by Lieutenant-Commander Fitch, left that place at mid- 
night, with the whole fleet of boats, and reached Nashville the following 
night without so much as a musket-shot having been fired upon a single 
vessel of the fleet. Doubtless the lesson of the previous day had effected 
this result. 

From the best information to be had, it appears that the rebels have 
a number of guns, with a considerable covering force, extending along 
Harpcth Shoals, a distance of some eight or ten miles. This force can 
readily operate upon both the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers. Be- 
sides these guns, the enemy also has several pieces above Savannah, on 
the Tennessee. No steamer should be permitted to run on either river, 
above Forts Henry and Donelson, without the convoy of a gunboat. 
Lieutenant-Commander Fitch has not, at present, an adequate force to 
protect Government transports upon the two streams, and I would sug- 
gest the propriety of sending him the Lexington, ller heavy guns 
have great effect with the rebels, and while they will fire upon vessels 
immediately under the howitzers of the light-draught gunboats, they 
will not show themselves where the heavier gunboats are. I have no 
doubt, with the aid of the Lexington, Captain Filch will he able effectu- 
ally to protect all the Government vessels in those rivers. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. L. Phelps, Lieutenant- Commander. 
Captain A. M. Pennock, U. S. N., 

Fleet-Captain and Commandant of Station , Cairo , 111 . 

These desultory expeditions not only show the constant ac- 
tivity of the Navy on the Western rivers, but they demonstrate 
that no important movement of the army was even possible 
without the assistance and protection of the gunboats. With- 
out this novel iron-clad fleet, not one successful step could have 
been taken toward opening the Mississippi. This fleet was like 
the Monitors, a new creation brought forth by the exigencies of 
the war. 
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The movements which have just been described bring us 
to the verge of more serious operations. The Government, far 
from abandoning the idea of capturing Vicksburg on account 
of the many reverses which had been met with there, collected 
its strength for a final effort. In January, 1863, when General 
Grant took command of the army at Milliken’s Bend, Vicks- 
burg was probably the strongest place on the continent. When 
Admiral Farragut first went up to this town after the capture 
of the New Orleans forts, there were only five guns mounted. 
A few thousand men could have captured it with perfect ease, 
and it could have been held against all attacks, and thus the 
great river would have been opened more than a year earlier 
than it w T as. 

Looking back upon the situation as it then was, it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that, if the War Department 
had comprehended then the actual condition of affairs, and had 
furnished to the Navy a proper supporting force on the Missis- 
sippi, the w r ar might have been terminated before the close 
of 1862. Had the Mississippi been at that time completely 
opened, its strong points occupied, and its whole length thor- 
oughly patroled by our gunboats, it is difficult to perceive how 
the rebels could have kept their armies in the field another 
year. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


VARIOUS PLANS FOR APPROACHING VICKSBURG IN THE REAR. 

In the spring of 1803 the defences of Vicksburg were such 
as to require for their reduction a combination of all the 
mightiest forces of modern war. The river-front of the city 
literally bristled with heavy guns, crowning the crests of the 
high bluffs, and planted also at every point on the slope of the 
hills where a gun could be securely mounted, and ending with 
a long line of batteries nearly on a level with the water. 

On the north of the city, at Drumgould’s Bluff and Haines’s 
Bluff, on the Yazoo River, were very strong batteries, which 
prevented an army from passing to the rear of the city in that 
direction, while the unsuccessful attempt of Sherman across the 
low, marshy ground between the Yazoo and the Chickasaw 
Bluffs showed that the rebel lines could not be penetrated there. 
In the rear the city was defended by earthworks, batteries, and 
a strong abatis. These works were held by an army of thirty- 
five thousand men, under General Pemberton, and another 
strong body was being organized which, under General J. John- 
ston, was intended to prevent a force from approaching from 
any direction the rear of Vicksburg. It was indeed almost an 
impregnable stronghold. 

The army, under General Grant, took its position on Young’s 
Point, opposite Vicksburg, in January. It was quite evident 
that a successful attack from the front was impossible. The 
rebel batteries could not be reached by the guns of the fleet, 
nor could any landing be made there by the troops. An attack 
had been made from the Yazoo, and had been repulsed with 
severe loss. There were no vessels below Vicksburg by which 
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the army could be taken over the Mississippi so as to pass up to 
the rear of the city from below, and the grim batteries forbade 
the passage of the fleet. To remain on Young’s Point, hope- 
lessly gazing up at defiant Yicksburg was, of course, not long 
to be endured. It was clear that in some manner the m army 
must reach the rear of the town, or its capture would be impos- 
sible. How to make such a movement was a question which 
was to be solved only after long and most painful experiments. 

Four separate projects were presented for effecting this 
purpose. Two of these proposed to pass around the batteries 
of Yicksburg, and, crossing the Mississippi, march up and invest 
the city in the rear. Two others presented the idea of getting 
above the Yazoo batteries, so as to come down upon the rear 
from the west and north. One plan for getting below the city 
was by the canal, across the neck of land called Young’s Point, 
on which the army lay, by which the gunboats and army trans- 
ports could pass and come out below the fortifications. This 
work was begun by General Williams, under the orders of 
General Butler. General Grant undertook to finish this work, 
but it failed to answer the intended purpose, not even a coal- 
barge, as was said, having been taken through. 

A second plan for getting below the batteries was, to connect 
the Mississippi by a canal with Lake Providence. This lake 
connects with the Tensas, a navigable stream which runs into 
the Washita, and this empties into Bed Eiver, and thus the 
fleet, as was thought, might pass around Yicksburg, and out 
into the great river below. This plan seemed a feasible one, 
but still it failed. 

Far above Yicksburg, near Helena, at a place called Delta, 
is what is called the Old Yazoo Pass. This pass once connected 
the Tallahatchie with the Mississippi, and through the Talla- 
hatchie the Yazoo was reached, and boats going down, destined 
for Yazoo City, often passed through this channel instead of 
following the Mississippi to the mouth of the Yazoo, and then 
going up the latter river. This channel had been closed, for the 
purpose of reclaiming large tracts of land that were lying under 
water. It was thought that by opening anew this old channel, 
the gunboats could be carried across into the Yazoo, and thus, 
by convoying the army transports, troops could be sent around 
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to the rear of Vicksburg, while at the same time they would 
be able to cut oft" a portion of the supplies furnished from that 
region of country, both for Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

Another plan still was, to pass from the Mississippi into 
Steel's Bayou and Deer Creek, just above Milliken’s Bend, thence 
northward by a series of bayous ami connecting creeks to 
Bolling Fork, and from this into the Big Sunflower, which, by 
good navigation, leads into the Yazoo above Haines's Bluff. 
By this route also an expedition, if successful, would be able to 
reach the rear of Vicksburg by passing round the lbrts on the 
Yazoo. 

These four plans serve not only to set in a strong light the 
extreme difficulties which were encountered by the army and 
navy before Vicksburg, but it shows the intense activity and 
far-reaching enterprise of our officers and their determination 
to capture the river fortress if it lay within the reach of human 
effort. They were resolved that nothing should he left untried 
which skill and experience could suggest, or toil, or courage, or 
perseverance could accomplish. Two of these expeditions, 
intended to reach the rear of the city from the north, were 
among the most novel and romantic operat ions of the war, and 
deserve particular mention from the historian, as showing what 
Americans on both sides were capable of doing. In February, 
General Grant and Admiral Porter decided to make an attempt 
on Vicksburg, by the way of the Yazoo Pass. For tins purpose 
a company of men were sent up from the army to make the 
necessary excavations, and a steamboat was dispatched from the 
fleet to enter the pass so soon as it should be practicable. The 
water in the Mississippi, at Delta, was about nine feet higher 
than the adjacent country; and as soon as the levee was cut, it 
rushed through with tremendous force, sweeping every thing 
before it, and cutting a channel nearly two hundred and 
fifty feet wide, through which the great river poured with a 
heavy roar — a deep, swift. stream carrying desolation to the sur- 
rounding country, which ere long was all afloat, and channels 
were rapidly formed, along which the boats could float. When 
the water had reached its level, or nearly so, the iron-clads 
Chillicothe and De Kalb, and five light-draught boats, were 
fitted out and sent up to enter the pass, under the command of 
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lieutenant Watson Smith. The fleet found no difficulty in 
reaching the Tallahatchie by the new-made channel, and then 
the way was open, as they supposed, into the Yazoo. But their 
progress was somewhat slower than was anticipated by the 
projectors of the expedition, and it failed therefore to be a sur- 
prise. At a point near a place called Greenwood, the Talla- 
hatchie arid Yazoo approach very near to each other, and on 
this neck the rebels hastily threw up an earthwork, which 
they named Fort Pemberton. 

At this spot the rebels, with great activity, had mounted 
some heavy rifled guns, and were well prepared to dispute the 
passage of the gunboats. It was found impossible to land any 
troops where the rebels had blockaded the river, and the com- 
mander of the force sent to cooperate with the fleet, not antici- 
pating this extemporized fort, was not provided with any heavy 
siege-guns. The land force could therefore effect nothing. On 
the 11th of March the gunboats advanced to attack the fort. 
The detailed accounts of the operations before the fort, as given 
by the two commanders of the expedition, will be more satis- 
factory to the reader than any mere general statement, and 
therefore they are inserted here. Lieutenant Watson Smith, 
who at first commanded the fleet, but was taken sick soon after 
he reached the fort, gives the following report: 

U. S. Ship Rattler, Tallahatchie River, March 11, 1863. 

Sir : Stood on this morning to within a mile of the battery, and 
went ahead with General Rush, in the Chillicothe, to observe. A turn 
brought us within view of the enemy’s works ; almost immediately they 
opened fire from five guns. One shell struck the Chillicothe on the 
starboard side of the starboard forward port, damaging the plate, and 
breaking and starting several bolts ; another struck on the port side, 
ahead, six inches above water — a conical rifle-shot, making as great an 
indentation as possible without breaking through ; another glanced 
from the deck. Captain Foster, in reply, threw three shells from his 
11-inch guns. With this knowledge of their strength and position, we 
then turned the point, until covered by the trees, and arranged to ad- 
vance as soon as the army should report ready, which would not be 
until morning. In the afternoon the rebels appeared to be shipping 
cattle and goods from the battery, which we believed to be indications 
that they were preparing to leave. 
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Advanced tbe Chillicotlie, tlio De Kalb following, the Lioness in 
readiness, and was about to bring up the Rattler, but going on board 
the Chillicotlie, found her already much injured by the shot of the 
enemy, one of which struck between the slide covers of the port for- 
ward port, which was at the time sufficiently ajar to allow the rammer- 
handle to pass out. The men were in the act of sending the shell down 
when this shell striking the Chillicothc’s shell, both exploded (fragments 
of each being found), killing two men and woundiug eleven others, 
three of them perhaps mortally. The 11-inch was struck on the muzzle, 
damaging, but not disabling it ; the slide-covers of this port were blown 
off, one going overboard. Other shots struck, killing one man. The 
Chillicotlie and De Kalb were strengthening themselves with cotton 
when advanced, and I now withdrew them for the purpose of com- 
pleting that defence. The short distance, and the stream being narrow, 
prevents the easy use of two vessels upon the fort. I have, therefore, 
landed the off pounder Parrott gun from the broadside of this vessel ; 
and, with the assistance of the troops, expect to have it in position to 
annoy the rebels’ best gun, at about six hundred yards, by morning, and 
well protected by cotton and earth. Of the seven shells fired by the 
Chillicotlie, two appeared to burst well, and two to strike a steamboat 
lying just beyond the fort below (ireenwood. There is a steamer sunk 
there by the rebels, not quite in position desired by them. 

A rebel called over this afternoon, stating that they had a vessel 
ready for the Chillicotlie. She will be guarded, and, if hoarded, will, if 
possible, be swept by our own vessels, Tier crew going below. This is 
different from engaging with head upstream. The Chillieothe works 
well, but the De Kalb and other stern-wheels are very awkward. The 
base of a rifle-shell, measuring inches, shows the size of one of their 
guns ; another seems like a sixty-eight; another a 4£~iitch rifle. 

Mr. Morton, the pilot, was badly blown by the explosion of the 
shells on board the Chillicotlie ; he is not seriously injured, and will 
soon be on duty. 

I shall use all the means we have of silencing this battery — the mor- 
tar, with the others, when it arrives. The Chillicothc’s turret is not 
well backed : neither she nor the De Kalb can stand those rifled shot. 

I have not ascertained sufficiently about the raft to speak of it with 
certainty. 

My letter of yesterday acquaints you with our situation as regards 
provisions and fuel. Those of us that are but partly manned feel the 
want of men ; the soldiers serve the guns well, but the others are needed. 
It is with difficulty that the small boats can be manned. 
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The small army steamer has arrived, not having been interfered with 
by guerillas. 

Midnight — The rebels are busy at something ; don’t think they are 
leaving. The Yallabusha is probably fortified at each bluff, as they 
feared for Granada. I am obliged to keep steam now at night, which 
is exhausting to the coal. Respectfully yours, 

Watson Smith, Lieutenant- Commander, 
Acting Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, commanding Mississippi Squadron, 

On the 18th of March, on account of the sickness of Lieu- 
tenant Smith, Lieutenant Foster took the command, and his 
account completes the narrative of an expedition from which 
much was expected, hut which accomplished very little. The 
gunboats were badly cut up, and many of their crews were 
killed and wounded. The naval officers claim that the fort 
was silenced, and that it could have been carried by an assault ; 
but the difficulty of making an assault was very great, and the 
officer commanding the troops did not see fit to take the risk. 
It seems to have been one of those failures which human fore- 
sight cannot prevent, and for which no one desires to be held 
responsible. Lieutenant Foster’s letter is as follows.: 

U. S. Steamer Chillicothe, April 13, 1863. 

Sir: On the 18th of March, in consequence of the ill-health of 
Lieutenant-Commander Watson Smith, I fell into the command of the 
Yazoo Pass expedition, and have to make the following report : 

The orders which were turned over to me by Lieutenant-Commander 
Smith were positive, and urged the necessity of pushing on, urging him 
by no means to delay, as the success of the expedition depended en- 
tirely upon the rapidity of the movement. Had these instructions been 
carried out, I have no doubt that the expedition would have been suc- 
cessful, and that we would have reached Yazoo City in half the time 
that we were in making Fort Pemberton ; and as there was no oppo- 
sition at that time of sufficient force to check us, we would have had 
complete control of the river, with all their steamers at our mercy. 

Success here, and the controlling power of the Cold Water, Talla- 
hatchie, Yallabusha, and Yazoo Rivers, would, in my opinion, have 
opened a sure road to Vicksburg, as it is by these rivers that they re- 
ceive most of their supplies. 

The first attack made on Fort Pemberton was on the 11th of March, 
on a recounoissanee, about 11 a. m., when five or six shots were ex- 
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changed, doing little or no damage. On the afternoon of the samo day 
the Chillicothe again went down and opened fire on the fort. During 
the action the Chillicothe had four, men killed and fifteen wounded ; 
after having a whole gun's crew disabled, the Chillicothe withdrew. 

The Chillicothe is a perfect failure ns a fighting vessel, and will have 
to be repaired before going into action again. 

On the 13th tbe Chillicothe and Baron De Kalb got under way at 
11.30 a. m., and, commenced the attack on Fort Pemberton, at seven 
hundred and eighty yards. The Chillicothe remained in action one 
hour and thirty-eight minutes. During this action she received forty- 
four shots; and, .after expending nearly all her ammunition of 5-inch 
and 10-inch shells, retired by order of the commanding oflicer. On the 
retiring of the Chillicothe, the fort- ceased tiring, although the De Kalb 
remained, and kept firing slowly during the remainder of the day. 

Deserters and prisoners captured reported that their guns were si- 
lenced, and that the fort would have been taken had our forces advanced, 
as they were entirely without ammunition. 

On the 18th we retired, believing the fort too strong for the forces 
there engaged, and being short of ammunition. 

The* day after leaving Fort JVinbcrton, the Chillicothe, Do Kalb, 
light-draughts, etc., arrived before the fort again ; and at the suggestion 
of General Quirnby the Chillicothe took her old position before the fort, 
firing three shots for the purpose of drawing tiie enemy’s fire ; failing in 
this, she withdrew. We, along with those*, on shore, were under the 
impression that the enemy blew up a torpedo just forward the Chilli- 
cothe’s bow. We remained twelve days waiting for the army to do 
something; and when General Quirnby was ordered to withdraw his 
forces, we brought up the rear. We captured five prisoners, three of 
xvhorn I have paroled at Helena; the remaining two I shall send to you. 

On our return to the fort we remained twelve days, and during the 
whole of that time nothing was done by General Quirnby toward the 
reduction of the fort. On meeting General Quirnby, I told him that it 
was impossible to take the fort without heavy siege-guns ; lie said that 
he had a number of heavy 24-poundcrs, and would procure others with- 
out delay, and expressed his entire confidence as to the capture of Fort 
Pemberton. I then, at bis earnest and written request (a copy of which 
I have sent you), returned with him, and remained until the army was 
ordered to withdraw. The cotton captured and destroyed is about four 
to five thousand bales. 

The Yazoo Pass, Cold water, and Tallahatchie, at the present, are 
in good condition, and no difficulty is experienced in their navigation. 
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The enemy burnt two large steamers, the Thirty-fifth Parallel (sup- 
posed to have on board two thousand five hundred bales of cotton) and 
the Magnolia, cargo reported to be .cotton. In addition to these, they 
sunk the Star of the West near the fort. The enemy lost, by his own 
acknowledgment, twelve men in killed and wounded. 

The gunboats, had they pushed on even after the delay at Helena, 
would have reached Fort Pemberton before a spade was put in the 
ground for its erection. 

In conclusion, let me again say, had the expedition been earned out 
as it was originally planned, and had not the army detained us by the 
slowness of tlteir movements, the expedition would have been a com- 
plete success. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James P. Foster, Lieutenant- Commander. 
Acting Rear-Admiral David D. Porter, 

commanding Mississippi Squadron . 


At the date of this letter, all the four plans for getting to 
the rear of Yicksburg had failed. Almost incredible labors 
had been performed, and very many valuable lives had been 
lost in the various skirmishes, and through diseased contracted 
by working in the canals and marshes, in the burning sun and 
pestilential air, and yet nothing had been gained. The country 
had become impatient, the rebels were confident and defiant, 
and a feeling of weariness, perhaps partial discouragement, was 
manifesting itself in the army. So many plans had failed, and 
Yicksburg growing constantly stronger, that confidence was 
somewhat impaired. At Port Hudson, also, the army seemed 
to be making little, if any progress, and affairs did not wear a 
very encouraging aspect. Still the determination of the offi- 
cers, both of the Army and Navy, was unshaken. Such scenes 
seem only to bring out the qualities of heroic commanders. A 
man cannot appear great except under the pressure of a great 
occasion. Nor was there any demoralization of the soldiers or 
sailors. 

Here, as in many other similar scenes, was shown the im- 
mense superiority of an army composed of intelligent men, 
accustomed to think for themselves, and face difficulties of their 
own. They understood the character and designs of these 
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several expeditions, and they could estimate correctly the 
causes of the failure. Such men do not infer that all efforts 
must necessarily fail, because one or more have been defeated, 
and often defeat will give them confidence in a new plan, if it 
commends itself to their judgment. 

One of the four schemes has not as yet been described — that 
which proposed to gain access to the city by passing through 
Steele's Bayou, and the connecting channels, into Boiling Fork, 
the Sunflower, and the Yazoo. 

voL. ii.— 2 y 





CHAPTER XXV. 


THE EXPEDITION UP STEELE’S BAYOU AND DEER CREEK. 

By the cutting of the levee at Delta, near Helena, and 
turning a portion of the Mississippi once more into the old 
Yazoo Pass, the country below was flooded, and every creek, 
old water-course, bayou, and morass was so filled as to offer 
navigable water where only a canoe could have floated before. 
Admiral Porter, ever fertile in expedients, conceived the idea 
of taking some of the gunboats from the Yazoo, up a series of 
bayous and creeks, which, as lie hoped, would give an entrance 
into a stream called Rolling Fork, from which they could pass 
into the Yazoo by one of its tributaries, and thus the army 
could betaken above and around the Yazoo forts. To ascer- 
tain the practicability of this plan, Admiral Porter made a 
reconnoissance in person, with Lieutenant Murphy, up u Steele’s 
Bayou,” which at low stages of water is little more than a ditch. 
They found in it five fathoms of water, and followed it thirty 
miles, to Black Bayou, which was so thickly overgrown, that it 
seemed at first a perfect barrier to further progress. They 
found, however, upon a more careful examination, that, by 
removing the trees, a passage might be opened, and they 
thought that, though the channel was very narrow and very 
crooked, they could heave the gunboats round the short bends, 
and thus force them through. Beyond this, as they heard, the 
difficulty of navigation would not be so great. 

The chief officers of the Army having considered tin* plan, 
gave it their approval, and on the 14th of March a fleet started 
on this novel voyage, consisting of the following veasels: the 
Louisville, Lieutenant Owen ; the Cincinnati, Lieutenant 
Bache, the Carondelet, Lieutenant Murphy ; the Mound City, 
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Lieutenant Wilson; tlie Pittsburg, Lieutenant Hart — four 
mortar-vessels, and four tugs. Mr. Lincoln’s quaint phrase, 
“ web-footed gunboats,” was scarcely a misnomer or exaggera- 
tion, as applied to this fleet. It was sailing where only web- 
footed or amphibious creatures had passed before, the channels 
and morasses which were the proper homes of wild-fowl, otters, 
and muskrats. They went forward with little difficulty until 
they came to Black Bayou, where the crews of the vessels 
began the wearisome task of clearing the way. The trees stood 
thick in the water, not permitting the gunboats to pass between 
them, and every possible expedient was used to remove them. 
There was urgent need of haste, for the rebels could easily ob- 
struct the narrow channels ahead by felling trees ; and large 
bodies of troops could be gathered to oppose them so soon as 
they should be discovered. 

They pulled up some of the trees by the roots with hawsers, 
some they cut off* under the water, and some they pushed down 
by running against them with the iron-clads, and then opening 
a way through them by cutting off the branches. Thus, by 
incessant and most exhausting labor in the mud aqd water for 
twenty-four hours, the fleet worked its way four miles through 
the bayou and into Deer Creek, when it was hoped that the main 
difficulties of the expedition had been overcome. Here General 
Sherman joined them with a small portion of his command ; 
and as, by the line which the troops would take, it was only 
twelve miles to Rolling Fork, while the gunboats would have 
to steam thirty-two miles to reach the same point, Admiral 
Porter determined to push the fleet on as quickly as possible. 

The channel of Deer Creek was much narrower than was 
expected, and it was, moreover’ filled with small willows, whose 
lithe trunks and overhanging and interlaced branches reduced 
the rate of movement to one mile per hour. They had now 
reached a settled country ; and the inhabitants looked on with 
as much amazement as if the fleet had sailed down from the 
clouds. Ho one had ever thought that a vessel of any kind, 
much less an armed iron-clad gunboat, could reach that inland 
spot. The people, black and white, flocked down in multitudes 
to see the strange spectacle, the negroes exulting, as usual, at 
the sight of the “ Linkum gunboats.” 
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At this point the expedition was discovered l>y a rebel 
official, and he at once hurried from the place, and set fire to 
all the cotton near, whether public or private property, so far 
as he could control it by his orders. As quickly as the torch 
could be applied, the country on both sides of the creek along 
which they were advancing was ablaze with fires, and not only 
was the cotton consumed, but many dwellings also were need- 
lessly destroyed. There was no intention to take or injure 
private property, and there was not the least occasion for the 
havoc which was made. There were some owners of cotton 
who refused to obey the order to burn, and their property was 
thus preserved. The expedition had thus penetrated almost to 
the heart of the Yazoo country before it was discovered, and as 
its purpose was then known, it became necessary to push for- 
ward as rapidly as possible, that there might be no opportunity 
of obstructing the passages ahead. With all their labor, how- 
ever, their advance was only at the rate of half a mile an hour. 

The country through which they were passing at this point 
was a beautiful one, filled with stock of all kinds, and contain- 
ing many large collections of grain and various supplies 
belonging to the rebel government, and it was evidently one 
of the important sources from which subsistence was drawn for 
the troops in and around Vicksburg. After long and exhaust- 
ing labors of the character already described, the vessels, by 
what might be called land and water navigation, reached a 
point only seven miles from Rolling Fork, where the passage 
would be unobstructed, and from which they could pass first 
into the Sunflower, and then into the Yazoo. 

Here the first consequences of being discovered were seen. 
The rebel agents had gathered the citizens and negroes, and 
were engaged ahead in cutting down trees across the channel. 
It was a moment both of great excitement and great peril, for 
if the fleet could be stopped even for a short time, troops and 
field-artillery could be collected, so as to endanger, if not cap- 
ture, the gunboats, for they might hem them in by obstacles 
placed both before and in the rear, and fire upon them at their 
leisure from positions which the guns of the fleet could not 
reach. 

None of the troops had yet come up, and they were very 
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much in the condition of a large fish ashore, helpless. A tug, 
the Thistle, was immediately sent ahead with a howitzer, to 
clear the way, and she reached the choppers before they had 
felled the first tree. But they rushed on to a spot ahead of the 
vessel, and beyond the reach of her gun, and plying their axes 
vigorously, brought down a large tree right across the channel ; 
and the voyage of the tug was brought to an end. 

The negroes were very unwilling to aid in thus fencing in 
<£ Massa Linkum’s 55 boats ; but the whites held loaded muskets 
at them, and compelled them to work until it was thought that 
trees enough were laid across the creek effectually to prevent 
all further advance. 

Here was indeed a perplexing state of affairs. There was 
nothing to prevent the enemy from placing similar obstructions 
across the channel in the rear of the fleet, and then the gun- 
boats would be truly in prison, for no portion of our army had 
yet come up, and an overwhelming force might easily gather 
both in front and rear. No hope of escape remained but in an 
earnest attempt to force a passage through into Rolling Fork, 
and it was evident that what was to be done mjist be done 
quickly. 

With unflagging courage and energy the sailors undertook 
once more the heavy and perilous task of clearing out obstruc- 
tions, and the crews of the beleaguered boats wrought steadily 
night and day, not pausing to eat or sleep even, until the task 
was done. As yet, no signs of the army. The troops had been 
advancing as rapidly as possible ; but unforeseen difficulties had 
beset them also, and the boats, slow as their progress was, had 
gone on faster than the officers of the army expected. The 
vessels pushed on through the creek until within three miles of 
Rolling Fork, when smoke was seen in the direction of the 
Yazoo, and Admiral Porter was informed that rebel troops 
were already landing to arrest their progress. The guns of the 
coming enemy were not so much to be feared as the axes they 
might use in felling trees into the channel of Rolling Fork. 
Lieutenant Murphy was, therefore, sent forward, with three 
hundred men and two howitzers, to hold Rolling Fork until 
the gunboats could come up. He went ahead and took posses- 
sion of an Indian mound, which commanded the country for 
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Borne distance round. All night, once more, the crews toiled 
at the well-nigh deadly work of clearing obstructions in the 
narrow, muddy creek. Morning found them only eight hun- 
dred yards from the more open water of Rolling Fork. By 
this time the men were so exhausted, that they rested for a 
time. They had then to work their way through a water-lane 
overgrown with willows, and these were too large to be borne 
down, and too lithe to be broken, and therefore it was neces- 
sary to pull them one by one, or cut them off below the surface, 
a slow and tedious process. 

While this was going slowly on, the rebels had landed 
about eight hundred men and seven pieces of artillery, and had 
begun to fire upon the party which had gone forward with the 
howitzers. At this time, also, news came that the rebels were 
cutting down trees in the rear of the boats ; and that a body 
of five thousand men had embarked at Haines’s Bluff, and were 
coming up the Yazoo, and as yet none of our own troops had ar- 
rived. At sunset of that day, the rebels opened a cross-fire upon 
the gunboats from the woods, with six rifled guns. Some of 
the negroes who had been compelled to cut down trees in their 
rear escaped, and gave notice of what was being done; and as 
there was no indication of the approach of our own troops, the 
order was given for the vessels to retreat. The rebels took 
possession of the Indian mound, and opened fire on the (Jarou- 
delet and Cincinnati; but the gunboats soon silenced the bat- 
tery, and they then were free except from the sharpshooters, 
who fired from every spot where a rifleman could be concealed. 
Few, however, of the crews were hurt. On the 20th of March 
they met Colonel Smith, with a detachment of troops, coming 
to their assistance ; and Admiral Porter’s feelings at this meet- 
ing and his views of the situation are shown in the following: 

On the 21st we fell iuf%itlx Colonel Smith, commanding Eighth Mis- 
souri and other parts of regiments ; we were quite pleased to see him, 
as I never knew before how much the comfort and safety of iron-clads, 
situated as we were, depended on the soldiers. I had already sent out 
behind a force of three hundred men to stop the felling of trees in our 
rear, which Colonel Smith now took charge of. The enemy had already 
felled over forty heavy trees, which Lieutenant-Commander Owen, in the 
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Louisville, working night and daj’, cleared away almost fast enough to 
permit us to meet with no delay. 

Colonel Smith’s force was not enough to justify my making another 
effort to get through ; he had no artillery, and would frequently have to 
leave the vessels in following the roads. 

On the 22d we came to a bend in the river, where the enemy sup- 
posed they had blockaded us completely, having cut a number of trees 
all together, and so intertwined that it seemed impossible to move them. 
The Louisville was at work at them, pulling them up, when we discov- 
ered about three thousand rebels attempting to pass the edge of the 
woods to our rear, while the negroes reported artillery coming up on 
our quarter. We were all ready for them, and when the artillery opened 
on us we opened such a fire on them that they scarcely waited to hitch 
up their horses. At the same time the rebel soldiers fell in with Colonel 
Smith’s troops, and, after a sharp skirmish, fled before the fire of our 
soldiers. After this we were troubled no more, and dropped down 
quietly until* we fell in with General Sherman, who, hearing the firing, 
was hurrying to our support. I do not know when I felt more pleased 
to see that gallant officer, for without the assistance of the troops we 
could not, without great loss, have performed the arduous work of clear- 
ing out the obstructions. We might now have retraced our steps, but 
we were all worn out. The officers and men had fQjr six days and 
nights been constantly at work, or sleeping at the guns. We had lost 
our coal-barge, and the provision-vessel could not get through, being 
too high for such purposes. 

Taking every thing into consideration, I thought it best to undertake 
nothing further, without being better prepared, and we finally, on the 
24th, arrived at Hill’s plantation, the place we started from on the 16th. 

Altogether this has been a most novel expedition. Never did those 
people expect to see iron-clads floating where the keel of a flat-boat 
never passed. Though nothing has resulted from it, more than annoy- 
ing the enemy and causing him to expend his resources, it has been of 
great service to the crews, and given me an insight into the character of 
the commanders and officers of the expedition. I must say that they 
deserve ray warmest commendation for the|jperseverance and coolness 
they exhibited during the arduous undertaking. As to the iron-clads 
themselves, I beg leave to withdraw every thing I may have said to 
their disparagement, for I never yet saw vessels so well adapted to 
knocking down trees, hauling them up by the roots, or demolishing 
bridges ; wc necessarily destroyed all that came in our way, and it has 
cut off for the present all the means of transporting provisions to 
Vicksburg. 
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We destroyed a large amount of Confederate corn, captured a large 
number of mules, horses, and cattle. The rebels themselves burnt 
over twenty thousand bales of cotton, and we burnt all that wo found 
marked C. S. A. ; have taken on our decks, and on the mortar-boats, 
enough to pay for the building of a good gunboat 

1 look upon it as a great misfortune that this expedition did not get 
through, lor it would have been a most perfect surprise ; would have 
thrown into our hands every vessel in the Yazoo, and every granary 
from which the rebels could draw a supply. The great difficulty seems 
to have been for want of more promptness in moving the troops, or 
rather, I should say, want of means for the moving of troops, for there 
were never yet any two men who would labor harder than Generals 
Grant and Sherman to forward an expedition for the overthrow of 
Vicksburg. 

At one time I felt most uncomfortable, finding the enemy increasing 
in strength in front of me, cutting down trees behind me, and in front 
a chance of blocking up the feeders of the canal and letting the water 
out, and not a soldier of ours in sight, or (by the answers T received to 
my communication) any prospect of any coming in time to prevent a 
landing of the enemy. I never knew how helpless a thing an iron-clad 
could be when unsupported by troops ; our guns were three feet below 
the levee ; the woods stood just far enough back to enable the sharp- 
shooters to pick off our men, without our being able to bother them, 
except with the mortars, which kept them off. 
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TEXAN TROOPS BETWEEN NEW ORLEANS AND BATON RODGE.- 
ALARM AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Toward the close of the month of June, 1863, a large force 
of rebels from Texas, under the command of General Green, 
made its appearance on the Atchafalaya, crossed below Simms- 
port on that river, and approached the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi nearly opposite Port Hudson, evidently with the hope 
of creating a diversion. Failing in that, this rather formidable 
force threatened not only to cut off supplies by .the river from 
Hew Orleans, but to attack that city. 

Admiral Farragut, upon being informed of the movement 
of these rebel troops toward Plaquemine and Donaldsonville, 
left Port Hudson in the Monongahela, and, reaching the former 
place at night, found that the rebels had attacked it and burnt 
two steamers. Lieutenant-Commander W eaver, in the Winona, 
shelled the rebels out of Plaquemine, and, as they proceeded 
down the river toVard Donaldsonville, followed them and 
gave warning of their approach. Arriving at Donaldsonville, 
the enemy, finding the force of gunboats strong, turned toward 
Brashear City. The Winona patrolled the river in the vicinity, 
occasionally shelling the passing rebels. Commander Woolsey 
was left to protect Donaldsonville, with the Winona and Kineo 
near by. 

On the 27th of 'June the rebels notified the women and 
children at Donaldsonville to withdraw from the town. At 
1.20 A. m. of the 28th the enemy attacked the fort ; the storm- 
ing-party, numbering about one hundred and twenty men, got 
inside, but by the rapid and well-directed fire of the Princess 
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Royal, and lier consorts the Kineo and Winona, the enemy was 
not only driven oft', hut the men who succeeded in getting into 
the works were captured. 

The excitement in New Orleans was intense at this time. 
With a very small force to repel attack, the army and navy 
at Port Hudson being dependent on that place for supplies by 
way of the river, the undisguised exultation of the rebel popu- 
lation, threats of capturing and abducting prominent officers to 
be held as hostages, and the thousands of absurd rumors put 
afloat to awe the Unionists, kept everybody in a state of feverish 
anxiety. Rebel spies in New Orleans flashed their signal-lights 
from point to point, on the banks of the river, to their approach- 
ing friends, and every movement of troops and vessels was 
speedily made known to the Texan host. 

Captain Jenkins, Admiral Farragut’s chief of staff, being ill 
of fever in New Orleans, was ordered, as soon as possible, to 
proceed to Port Hudson, to enable the admiral to return to 
New Orleans, to give his personal attention to affairs there in 
the existing excitement. On the evening of the 6th of July, 
Captain Jenkins went on board the Monongahela (Commander 
Abner Read), and proceeded up the river with the New London 
(Lieutenant-Commander Perkins), and the steam-tug Ida — all 
the vessels heavily laden with ammunition and other supplies 
for the army and fleet at Port Hudson. The enemy was known 
to be behind the levee on the right bank, and at every suitable 
point an attack was expected. The rebels had inaugurated a 
new system of tactics, that of forcing the negroes — men, women, 
and children- — under the levee, near to the water, while they 
opened with their field-pieces and rifled muskets upon passing 
vessels. Authentic as the reports of this new practice of the 
enemy were, it was thought to be too horrible for belief. Yet, 
between 8 and 9 a. m. of the 7tli of July, as the Monongahela 
came around the point (followed by the New London and Ida), 
about twelve miles below Donaldson ville, known as Buena 
Yista, or Madam Winchester’s Plantation, this sign of the 
enemy’s presence was seen. For a considerable distance the 
water-line of the river was occupied by negroes, and, as the 
Monongahela came within short range, the enemy opened with 
about fifteen rifled field-pieces and volleys from rifled muskets. 
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The fire was vigorously returned from the Monongahela and 
New London, after a moment’s hesitation to fire so near the 
negroes. The New London and Ida being astern, and filled 
with powder and loaded shell, it became necessary for their pro- 
tection that the Monongahela should stop her engines within 
two hundred yards of the enemy, to enable these vessels to 
come up and be protected by her. The Monongahela had 
barely lost her headway, when the enemy brought their entire 
battery for the last time to bear upon her ; but this last volley 
killed one man, mortally wounded Commander Read, and 
wounded Captain Jenkins and three of the men. The stop- 
ping of the Monongahela, to enable the convoy to come under 
protection, gave this advantage to the rebels ; but, at the same 
time, it enabled the Monongahela to give such heavy blows in 
return, that the enemy, ensconced behind the levee, withdrew 
precipitately without firing another shot. 

Admiral Farragut left the command below Port Hudson to 
Captain J enkins, on board the Richmond, as soon as the news 
of the fall of Yicksburg was received; and, after encountering 
the enemy at various points, in his frail flag-ship the Ten- 
nessee, on his way down the river, reached New Orleans about 
the time Port Hudson surrendered to the Union forces. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

REBEL STEAMER ORETO, OR FLORIDA, RUNS INTO MOBILE BAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 4, 18(52. 

The blockade of the entrance to Mobile Bay, on September 
4, 1802, when the rebel steamer Oreto appeared off that port, 
carrying an English ensign and pendant, and ran boldly in, 
was composed of the steam-sloop Oneida (Commander Preble), 
the steam-gunboats Cayuga and Winona, and a sailing bomb- 
vessel. The force was a very small one for night police; but 
the country was astounded on learning that a vessel of the size 
and armament of the Oreto had, in broad daylight, on a pleasant 
autumn afternoon, run boldly up to the main entrance, and 
passed unscathed into the bay, where she would be protected 
by rebel forts. The indignation of the Navy was not less than 
that of the people of the country, who, not being experts in 
naval affairs, might he considered excusable for allowing feeling 
to control in some degree sound judgment. 

It appears that, notwithstanding the small force that Admi- 
ral Farragut could spare, at that time, for the blockade of that 
point with a due regard to the many other demands upon his 
small fleet, the senior officer, Commander Preble, had sent, or 
permitted the Cayuga to go, out of signal distance, to shoot 
cattle on an adjacent island for the use of those #n board the 
vessels. This was a fatal error, a tempting of Providence, to 
send the next vessel, in point of efficiency, to that of the senior 
officer’s, away, when it was known to all the world that the 
Oreto was hovering about the Bahamas, watching for an oppor- 
tanity to enter a rebel port. Admiral Farragut reported the 
facts briefly to the Department, and the Secretary of the Xavy, 
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correctly in the opinion of the great majority of the officers of 
the Navy, promptly recommended to the President the sum- 
mary dismissal of Commander Preble from the Navy. The 
punishment was severe; but the facts showed conclusively 
either a great want of judgment or capacity on the part of the 
commander. Appeals of public men, and the sympathies of 
friends for those who were necessarily made innocent sufferers, 
prevailed to the extent of obtaining the consent of the Depart- 
ment to lay the facts of the case before a board of officers of the 
Navy, of high rank, who were at the request of Commander 
Preble to determine certain points submitted by him. This 
board, in effect, sustained the action of the Department, by 
deciding adversely to the claim that he had done his whole 
duty in his efforts to prevent the Oreto from passing the block- 
ade line. This officer was, however, subsequently restored to 
the Navy list, through the intervention of friends in Congress. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE OEETO, OR FLORIDA, FROM MOBILE BAY ON THE 15TH 
OF JANUARY, 1S63. 

The first excitement, chagrin, and disgust, caused by the 
passing of the Oreto into Mobile Bay, soon gave place to the 
consoling reflection that she was there safe from mischief, and 
that no efforts would be spared to detain her imprisoned, and, 
under no circumstances, would these efforts be for a moment 
relaxed. 

Commander Preble was relieved of the command of the 
division by Commodore II. II. Bell, in the Brooklyn, and very 
soon thereafter Captain Jenkins, who had been serving in 
James Eiver, was sent to relieve Commander Preble in the 
command of the Oneida. During the fall, and up to a few 
days before the escape of the Oreto, on the 15th of January, 
1863, the bl^fekade had been in command of Commodore Bell 
and Captain Jenkins, the one relieving the other alternately, 
for repairs of their respective vessels, and for obtaining sup- 
plies, etc., from Pensacola, until the untoward events on the 
1st of January at Galveston made it necessary to dispatch Com- 
modore Bell in the Brooklyn to that place to restore the block- 
ade, which had been temporarily raised by an error of judgment 
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of the senior officer, after the Westfield had been blown up, and 
the Harriet Lane captured by the rebels. 

The numerous reports from Mobile in regard to the pro- 
posed movements of the rebel pirate kept the blockaders on the 
qui vive. Sleepless nights were passed by commanding officers, 
crews kept at their guns, picket-boats kept stationed in the en- 
trances, improvised signals adopted and promulgated for giving 
the speediest information of the approach of the enemy ; a 
written programme prepared and communicated as an order to 
the different vessels for attacking, boarding and chasing the 
Oreto, in case she should make her appearance, day or night ; 
and every precaution prescribed to guard against friend encoun- 
tering friend, in case of collision at night : in short, the capture 
of the Oreto was the mil-absorbing thought and topic in the 
division stationed off Mobile Bay at that time. The Brooklyn 
having been sent away, it became necessary that the Susque- 
hanna, Commodore Hitchcock, lying at Pensacola in a half- 
crippled state, should relieve the Oneida, Captain Jenkins, for 
a few days, to enable that vessel to proceed to Pensacola to 
obtain supplies of coal and provisions. 

The Oneida, after an absence of a few days in the early 
part of January, 1803, returned to the blockade off Mobile, 
where Captain Hazard had arrived with orders from the admi- 
ral to relieve Captain Jenkins in command of the Oneida, and 
that the latter should at once proceed to New Orleans, and re- 
port on board the Hartford, as captain of the fleet and chief 
of staff*. Captain Hazard took command of the Oneida on the 
afternoon of the 13th of January. A moderate gale commenced 
from the eastward during the night of the 13th, gradually in- 
creasing, and continued with the wind hauling round by the 
south to the westward, with rain and thick weather during the 
day and night of the 14th. On the afternoon of the 14th, 
when the weather cleared up a little, the masts of a strange ves- 
sel were seen behind Fort Morgan. An inspection of the vessel 
left no doubt in the minds of those who had seen the Oreto, or 
had read a description of her, that the long-looked-for rebel 
pirate had at length made her appearance, intending to avail 
herself of the propitious state of the weather to attempt an 
escape during the night. The Susquehanna, Commodore 
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Hitchcock, made signal that the enemy appeared to be ready 
to run out, and directed the Oneida and Cuyler to chase in 
case of an alarm during the night. The Pembina, lying at 
anchor near the bar of the main entrance to the bay, was sig- 
nalled to come within hail of the Susquehanna. Commodore 
Hitchcock directed the commander of the Pembina to go close 
to the Cuyler and Oneida, and direct the commanders of those 
vessels to chase to the south and eastward, in case any vessel 
should be reported running out during the night, and then to 
resume her station. 

It was evident to all present on board of the Susquehanna, 
that the vessel lying under Fort Morgan was the Oreto, the ob- 
ject of incessant watching night and day by the vessels off* 
Mobile since she entered on the preceding 4th of September, 
and it was equally certain that her intention was to avail her- 
self of the then favorable weather for running out that night. 
Cqmmodore Hitchcock not only made the necessary signals, but 
sent verbal orders to the Oneida and Cuyler, the only two ves- 
sels having sufficient speed to compete with the rebel vessel. 
Everybody on board the Susquehanna was on the lookout for 
signals, and at about 3 a. m. the Pembina made the signal, “ A 
strange sail running out of this pass ! ” and slipped her cable 
and stood to sea with her red light, the prescribed signal, ex- 
hibited. The Oreto, coming out in the darkness, ran very close 
to the Pembina ; but, discovering it, changed her course to port, 
and, in a few minutes, found herself very near the Cuyler, 
which also signalled, u A strange sail running out of this pass ! ” 
and slipped the cable and stood to the southward and eastward, 
as previously ordered by Commodore Hitchcock. As soon as 
the Pembina made her signal, the Susquehanna’ made general 
signal to chase. The sea was so heavy that the guns of the 
Pembina and Cuyler could not be safely cast loose, so that 
there was no firing, although the Oreto ran very close to them 
both. The Pembina and Cuyler, lying head to the wind, which 
was blowing fresh from the westward, lost time in turning to 
the southward and eastward, which gave the Oreto a good 
start* At daylight, Commodore Hitchcock was much chagrined 
at finding that, notwithstanding the precise orders, by signal 
and verbally, the previous afternoon, and that the general sig- 
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nal to chase had been made when the Orcto was first discov- 
ered coming out hv the Pembina, tlie Oneida, the vessel upon 
which most reliance had been placed to overtake and capture 
the Oreto whenever she should make her appearance, had not 
left her anchorage. 

The anticipated results of the preparations that had been 
made by Captain Jenkins, the divisional commander, prior to 
the arrival of Commodore Hitchcock in the Susquehanna, the 
ceaseless vigilance for months and weeks of officers and men, 
hoping to encounter and capture the audacious rebel, seemed 
to be entirely lost from the fact that the vessel, upon which 
almost entire reliance had been placed, had failed to leave her 
anchorage at the auspicious moment. The Cuvier, though 
comparatively fast, was not equal in speed to the Oneida, and 
being a frail iron vessel with an armament inferior to that of 
the Oreto, and the Pembina being small .and of moderate speed, 
from her size and slowness, little hope remained of overtaking 
and capturing the fleeing pirate. The chasing vessels pressed 
with sail and steam before the fresh gale and heavy sea, their 
propellers racing to such a degree as to endanger momentarily 
the entire machinery of the vessels. At first, the Cuvier seemed 
to gain upon the Oreto, while the Pembina could not hold. her 
own. The chase was a most exciting one. Late in the evening 
of the 15th, the Pembina, in compliance with tlie general or- 
ders in the blockade, and finding the Oreto gaining upon her, 
turned her head toward her station oil* Mobile. The Cuylcr, 
at the time the Pembina turned her head from the chase, was 
estimated to be about eight miles astern, having carried away 
her fore-yard under a press of sail, and apparently dropping 
astern. During the night, the Cuvier, having lost sight of tlie 
Oreto, proceeded to Key West and Havana; but the wily 
pirate turned aside, and the next day commenced depredating 
u por i ui 1 arm ed m erch an t- vessels. 

Commodore Hitchcock dispatched the Oneida to report the 
escape of the Oreto to the commanders of the squadron at Key 
West and in the West Indies. The Cuyler and Oneida were 
detained for some time, thus reducing materially Admiral Far- 
ragut’s already weakened squadron, and interfering greatly with 
liis predetermined intentions in regard to operations in the Mis- 

tmr tt 9.1 
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sissippi above Port Hudson. The escape of the Oreto from 
Mobile was a sad disappointment to those who had been watch- 
ing and waiting so long for her to make her appearance, and a 
great misfortune to the country, thus adding another unscrupu- 
lous pirate to the list of depredators upon our ocean commerce. 
None of those present, it is believed, have ever ceased to think 
that, if the orders to chase had been promptly and strictly 
carried out by the Oneida, the Oreto would have escaped. The 
failure to obey orders, and to carry out a well-considered plan, 
showed either deficiency of judgment and capacity, or a wilful 
disregard of duty. 







CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PASSAGE OF THE VICKSBURG BATTERIES BY THE QUEEN OF THE 

WEST, AND HER SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS.—TIIE INDIAN!) LA. 

After the capture of New Orleans, and the opening of the 
river from above as far clown as Vicksburg, it was equally im- 
portant for both parties to control the long reach of flic Missis- 
sippi lying between. The rebels, therefore, strengthened, as 
rapidly as possible, both Port Hudson and Vicksburg, so as to 
prevent the passage of our ships, while, on our part, in the 
opening of 1S63, these two places were menaced by powerful 
armies, while both Farragut and Porter were anxious to get a 
part of their naval force past the formidable batteries, in order 
that they might patrol the stream between, and blockade the 
mouth of the Red River, from which the rebels were drawing 
large supplies. This induced Admiral Farragut to attempt the 
passage of the batteries at Port Hudson, in order to bring up 
his fleet from below. 

Previous to this, however, Porter had made a movement to 
get the control of the river below Vicksburg by sending some 
of his own vessels past the batteries there. He conceived the 
idea of getting one of the swift, strong boats of his ram-fleet 
below, under the command of the enterprising and dashing 
Ellet — believing that if such a steamer, under such a man, 
could be placed safely on the stream below Vicksburg, the 
rebels might be severely crippled in their communications and 
supplies. Colonel Ellet seems to have been a man whose dar- 
ing spirit gave Admiral Porter especial pleasure. He men- 
tioned him in this manner to the Secretary : “ I cannot speak 
too highly of this gallant and daring officer. The only trouble 
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I have is to hold him in, and keep him out of danger. He will 
undertake any thing I wish him to without asking questions ; 
and those are the men I like to command.” Those men who 
undertake any thing, asking no questions, are certainly much 
more convenient than those who require a reason ; but then it 
is often found that the man who asks for and receives a satisfac- 
tory reason for a command is the most reliable of all in the 
execution of a plan. Machines make less efficient soldiers and 
sailors than intelligent, thinking men ; and upon this fact de- 
pended the superior officers of our armies during the rebellion. 
The following is Porter’s order to Ellet : 

Yazoo River, February 1, 1S63. 

Sin: You will proceed with the Queen of the West to Vicksburg, 
and destroy the steamer Vicksburg,, lying off that place ; after which, 
you will proceed down the river as far as our batteries, below the canal, 
and report to me. In going down you wiH go along under low speed, 
having steerage-way enough, and keeping close to the right-hand shore 
going down. Before you start, it would be better to have a large bed 
of coal in', so that you will not have to put in fresh coal. The smoke 
might betray you. After you have* destroyed the steamer, go down- 
stream, and when clear of the city, show three vertical lights, that our 
batteries may not lire on you. If you get disabled, drift down until 
abreast of our batteries, and the small army-steamer will go to your 
assistance. Have every light in your ship put out before you leave for 
Vicksburg, except the three lights to be shown to our batteries, which 
must be kept covered up. See that no lights show from the stern, as 
you pass the town, enabling them to rake you ; and adopt every means 
of concealment. The best place to strike the steamer is twenty feet 
forward of her wheel. After disabling her there, so that she will sink, 
lire through her boilers and in among her machinery as she goes 
down. . . . Respectfully, etc., David I). Porter, 

Acting Rear-Admiral, commanding Mississippi Squadron t. 
Colonel Charles R. Ellet, Ram Queen of the West. 

Colonel Ellet gave a spirited account of tlie passage of the 
forts : 

U. S. Steam-ram Queen of the West, below Vicksburg, Feb . 2, 1863. 

Admiral : In compliance with your instructions, I started on the 
Queen of the West, at half-past 4 o’clock this morning, to pass the bat- 
teries at Vicksburg, and sink the rebel steamer lying before that city. 
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I discovered immediately on starting that the change of the* wheel 
from its former position to the narrow space behind the Queen’s bul- 
wark did not permit the boat to be handled with sufficient accuracy. 
An hour or more was spent in rearranging the apparatus, and when we 
finally rounded the point the sun had risen, and any advantage which 
would have resulted from the darkness was lost to us. 

The rebels opened a heavy fire upon us as we neared the city, but 
we were only struck three times before reaching the steamer. She was 
lying in nearly the same position that the Arkansas occupied when Gen- 
eral Ellct ran the Queen into her on a former occasion. The same 
causes which prevented the destruction of the Arkansas then, saved the 
City of Vicksburg this morning. Iler position was such that if we had 
run obliquely into her as we came down, the how of the Queen would 
inevitably have glanced. We were compelled to partially round- to in 
order to strike. The consequence was, that at the very moment of col- 
lision, the current, very strong and rapid at this point, caught the stern 
of my boat, and, acting on her bow as a pivot, swung her round so 
rapidly that nearly all her momentum was lost. I had anticipated this 
result, and therefore caused the starboard how-gun to be shotted with 
three of the incendiary projectiles recommended in your orders. As 
we swung round, Sergeant J. II. Campbell, detailed for the purpose, 
fired this gun. A 64-pound shell crashed through the barricade just 
before lie reached the spot, but he did not hesitate. The discharge 
took place at exactly the right moment, and set the rebel steamer in 
flames, which they subsequently succeeded in extinguishing. 

At this moment one of the enemy’s shells set the cotton near the 
starboard wheel on fire, while the discharge of our own gun ignited that 
portion which was on the bow. The flames spread rapidly, and the 
dense smoke, rolling into the engine-room, suffocated the engineers. I 
saw that, if I attempted to run into the City of Vicksburg again, my 
boat would certainly be burnt. I ordered her to be headed down- 
stream, and turned every man to extinguishing the flames. After much 
exertion we finally put the fire out by cutting the burning bales loose. 
The enemy of course were not idle. We were struck twelve times, but 
though the cabin was knocked to pieces, no material injury to the boat, 
or to any of those on her, was inflicted. 

About two regiments of rebel sharpshooters, in rifle-pits, kept up a 
continual fire, but did no damage. The Queen was struck twice in the 
hull, but above the water-line. One of our guns was dismounted and 
ruined. ... I remain, very respectfully, 

Charles Rivers Ellet, Colonel , commanding Ram-fleet . 

D. D. Porter, Acting Rear-Admiral , com' ding Mississippi Squadron . 
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The special object which Admiral Porter had in view is set 
forth in these instructions : 

U. S. Mississippi Squadbon, February 8, 1868. 

Colonel : When you have taken in your coal you will proceed, at 
night, after dark, with the Be Soto and the coal-barge down the river, 
showing no lights. When you get near Red River, wait until daylight, 
above the mouth ; from there you will be able to see the smoke of any 
steamer, over the trees, as she comes down Red River. When you 
capture them, do not bum them until you have broken all the machin- 
ery ; then let go the anchors, and let them burn under your own eyes 
at their anchors. There will be no danger, then, of any part of them 
floating down to the enemy. 

There is one vessel, the Webb, that you must look out for. If you 
get the first crack at her you will sink her, and if she gets the first crack 
at you she will sink you. My advice is to put a few cotton-bales over 
your bow about fifteen feet abaft the stern, and if she strikes you 
there, there will be no harm done. It is likely that an attempt will be 
made to board you ; if there is, do not open any doors or ports to 
board in return, but act on the defensive, giving the enemy steam and 
shell. Do not forget to wet your cotton before going into action. Do 
not lose sight of the Do Soto, unless in chase, and under circumstances 
where it will be perfectly safe. When your coal is all out of the barge, 
you can take the De Soto alongside. You can help each other along. 
Destroy lier at once when there is the least chance of her falling into 
the hands of the enemy. She is now, though, a Government vessel, and 
should be brought back if possible. Destroy all small boats you meet 
with on the river; also wharf-boats and barges. If you have a chance, 
and have plenty of coal, take a look at Port Hudson, and give them 
a few rifle-shots, but do not pass by. Communicate with the squadron 
below by signal, if possible. The great object is to destroy all you can 
of the enemy’s stores and provisions, and get your vessel back safe. 
Pass all batteries at night. If the canal is opened, I will keep you sup- 
plied with coal. Keep your pilot-house well supplied with hand-gre- 
nades, etc., in case the enemy should get on your upper decks. Do not 
show your colors along the river, unless necessary in action. 

Very respectfully, ' David D. Porter, 

Acting Rear-Admiral, commanding Mississippi Squadron. 
Colonel Charles R. Ellet, commanding Mississippi Ram-fleet. 

Colonel Ellet was, for a time, very successful in his new 
enterprise. He left tlie landing below tlie cut-off on the 2d of 
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February, and took the people below entirely by surprise, for 
they had not thought it possible for such a steamer to pass the 
Vicksburg batteries. At Warrenton he found two batteries 
of four guns each, four of which were 24-pounder rifles. These 
opened upon him as he passed, and the ram was twice struck 
without receiving any material injury, and she passed defiantly 
on her way. About fifteen miles below the mouth of Red River 
he met a side- wheel steamer coming up. As the rebels had not 
heard of such a craft in those waters, their boat approached 
without suspicion until it was too late to escape, and then the 
rebel officers ran their steamer ashore, and as many as could 
of those on board leaped into the water and escaped. Among 
these were several officers of the rebel army. This steamer 
had been down to Port Hudson with supplies, and was return- 
ing for another cargo. 

P»y the time he had placed a guard upon this boat, another 
steamer was seen coming down Red River, and she was also 
captured. She had on board over one hundred thousand 
pounds of pork, five hundred hogs, and a large quantity of salt, 
for the rebel army at Port Hudson. Soon after still another 
steamer was captured in Red River, with two hundred barrels of 
molasses, two hogsheads of sugar, and thirty thousand pounds 
of flour. These operations show what large quantities of food 
and various supplies the rebels were procuring from the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, between Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
and the reason why both Farragut and Porter made such efforts 
to control this part of the great river. 

The Indianola, a new iron-clad, carrying two 11-inch guns 
forward, had been sent from Cincinnati to join Admiral Porter ; 
and to strengthen tlie force below Vicksburg he determined to 
send her past the batteries, and on the 12th of February he 
gave to her commander the following order : 

U. S. Mississippi Squadron, j February 12, 18G8. 

Sir : You will take two coal-barges alongside, that have been some- 
what lightened of coal, and stand by to run past the batteries at Vicks- 
burg, and join the vessels below. The object in sending you is to pro- 
tect the ram Queen of the West and the De Soto against the Webb, the 
enemy’s ram ; she will not attack you both. I do not wish you to go 
below Red River, but to remain there while Colonel Ellct reconnoitres 
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Port Hudson, and prevent his being taken by vessels from Red River. 
Keep your guns loaded with solid shot, or, if you are attacked by ves- 
sels protected with cotton-bales, fire shrapnel, which are good incen- 
diary shell. If you can capture a good steamer, I want you to keep 
her. Go to Jeff. Davis’s plantation, and his brother Joe’s, and load up 
said steamer with all the cotton you can find, and the best single male 
negroes. If you cannot get cotton enough to protect the steamer you 
capture, obtain it at Acklen’s Landing, and when you have filled the 
prize up with as much as she will carry and make good speed, send her 
up to run the batteries and join me here. To do this, daub over her 
white paint with mud, so that she cannot be seen in the dark. Dis- 
pose the cotton-bags so that every thing is well protected, and no light 
can possibly show in any part of the boat. You must select dark and 
rainy nights for running the blockade, and don’t show yourself below 
Warrenton as you come up. After you pass the batteries at Vicksburg 
show two red lights on your bow, that our people at the canal may 
know you. If you receive any damage from the batteries send me a 
short report from the other side, and go on with cave until you are the 
other side (some distance) of Warrenton ; lay by there until the moon 
is up and proceed to Red River. AY lien the Queen of the AVest returns, 
Colonel Ellet and yourself will go lip Red River (provided you can get 
good pilots) and destroy all you meet witli in the shape of enemy’s 
stores. This part must he left to your discretion ; Ellet And yourself 
will consult together what is best to be done; and whatever you under- 
take, try and have no failure. When you have not means of certain 
success, undertake nothing ; a failure is equal to a defeat. Never leave 
your coal-barge unprotected by tbc De Soto, and never leave her be- 
tween you and tbc enemy. Don’t forget that I had your vessel 
strengthened to perform the part of a ram — don’t hesitate to run any 
thing down. When you have emptied the coal-barges, either destroy 
them, so that the enemy cannot possibly use them, or fill them with 
cotton and bring them back. Make your calculations to get back here 
with plenty of coal on board. Tell Colonel Ellet when he gets to Port 
Hudson to send a communication in a barrel (barrel to be marked 
u Essex”), and tell the commander, in said communication, that I direct 
him to pass Port Hudson in a dark night and join the vessels above. 
Have your casemates and sides well covered with tallow and slush be- 
fore you start. Very respectfully, David D. Porter, 

Acting Rear-Admiral , commanding Mississippi Squadron . 
Lieutenant- Commander George Brown, 

commanding Indianola , Mississippi Squadron . 
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In accordance with these instructions, the Indianola ran the 
gantlet of the batteries without being struck by a single shot. 
The rebels, however, were by no means inactive, and before the 
Indianola had reached Natchez, Colonel Ellet's steamer, the 
Queen of the West, was captured ; and not being materially 
injured, she was at once converted into a powerful instrument 
in the hands of the enemy. 

The Queen of the West left the landing below Vicksburg 
on the 10th of February, and proceeded down the river, paus- 
ing as she went, to destroy all skiffs and flat-boats found on 
either shore. She ascended Red River on the 12th as far as the 
mouth of the Atchafalaya, and then went down that stream. 
He soon met a train of army-wagons which were within the 
range of his guns. These, with seventy barrels of beef, were 
captured and destroyed. Returning by night, sonic overseers 
and other civilians collected and tired into the Queen from 
behind the levee, and the first master, J. D. Thompson, was 
shot through the knee. For this act of guerilla wurfa.ro they 
were made to pay very dearly, for Colonel Ellct anchored at 
the mouth of the Atchafalaya, and in the morning lie went out 
and burned all the buildings on three plantations where the 
foolish outrage was committed. 

On the 14th the Queen captured a small steamer, the Era, 
having on board fortv-fivc hundred bushels of corn. The 
Queen was soon after captured; and as Colonel Ellet, was cen- 
sured (not officially) for the loss of his vessel, it is perhaps just 
to publish his own account of the matter: 

Hearing of three very large boats lying with steam down at Gor- 
don’s Landing, thirty miles above, I decided on making an effort to cap- 
ture them, intending to return if I should find the battery at that point 
too strong, and ascend the Washita. I left the Era and coal-barge in 
charge of a guard. We reached the bend just below Gordon’s Landing 
before dark. The dense smoke of several boats, rapidly tiring up, could 
be seen over the tops of the trees as we approached. I ordered the 
pilot to proceed very slowly, and merely show the bow of tlie Queen 
around the point. From the sharp bend which the river makes at this 
place, there was no apparent difficulty in withdrawing out of range of 
the enemy’s guns whenever it might be. desired. The rebels opened 
upon us with four 32-pounders the moment we came in sight. Their 
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guns were in a fine position, and at the third shot I ordered Mr. Garocy, 
the pilot, to back the Queen out. Instead of doing so, he ran her 
aground on the right-hand shore. The position at once became a very 
hot one. Sixty yards below we would have been in no danger ; as it 
was, the enemy’s shot struck us nearly every time. The chief-engineer 
had hardly reported to me that the escape-pipe had been shot away, 
when an explosion below, and a rush of steam around the boat, told me 
that the steam-pipe had been shot in two. Nothing further, of course, 
could be done. I gave orders to lower the yawl at the stern of the 
Queen to carry off Captain Thompson, who lay wounded in my state- 
room. Some person had already taken the yawl, however, and it was 
gone. The other yawl was on the De Soto, a short distance below. 
Fortunately, the cotton-bales, with which the Queen was protected, 
afforded an avenue of escape, and the majority of the men and officers 
succeeded in reaching the Do Soto. I ordered this boat to be brought 
up as far as it was practicable, without being struck, and sent her yawl 
to the Queen. Lieutenant Tuthill and Third-Master Duncan bravely 
volunteered for this purpose. I remained with the De Soto over an 
hour, picking up men on cotton-bales. Lieutenant Tuthill barely suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the Queen, the rebels boarding her in skiffs as 
he escaped. Mr. Duncan stayed too long, aud was captured. The Queen 
could easily have been burned, but this could not be done while Cap- 
tain Thompson was on board, and it was impossible to remove him ; all 
the passages had been blocked up with cotton. The interior of the boat 
was intensely dark, full of steam, and strewed with shattered furniture. 
The display of a light enabled the batteries to strike her with unerring 
certainty. To have brought the De Soto alongside would have insured 
her destruction, as the light from the latter’s furnaces rendered her a 
conspicuous mark. 

A dense fog sprang up as we started down in the De Soto, and she 
lost her rudder by running into the bank. Drifting down fifteen uniles, 
I took possession of the Era, and scuttled and burnt the De Soto and 
barge, knowing that the rebels would lose no time in pursuing. I 
pushed on down through the fog, throwing off the corn to lighten her. 
We reached the Mississippi at dawn, opposite Ellis’s Cliffs. Mr. Garocy 
ran the Era, a boat drawing less than ten feet of water, hard aground, 
actually permitting *her wheels to make several evolutions after she had 
struck. It was with the utmost difficulty that she could be gotten off. 
The disloyal sentiments openly expressed by Mr. Garocy a few hours 
previous to this occurrence Tendered it necessary for me to place him 
under arrest, and forced upon me the unwilling conviction that the loss 
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of the Queen was due to the deliberate treachery of the pilot. It is to 
be regretted that the unfortunate illness of Mr. Scott Long, who piloted 
the Queen past Vicksburg, rendered it necessary for me to intrust the 
Queen to the management of Mr. Garocv. 

Almost immediately following this disaster came the cap- 
ture of the Indianola, a powerful, well-armed iron-clad, by some 
wooden rebel boats, one of which was the Queen of the West. 
The loss of this steamer, from which much had been justly 
expected, occasioned great surprise and indignation in the 
country. Admiral Porter thus expressed his chagrin to the 
Secretary of the Navy: “This lias, in my opinion, been the 
most humiliating affair that has occurred during the rebellion ; 
and after taking so much trouble to make matters sure, it al- 
most disheartens me I certainly had a right to expect 

that two vessels, carrying twelve guns, that had passed all the 
batteries at Vicksburg, Warrcnton, Carthage, and other places 
on the river, could manage between them to take one old 
steamer, or else have the wisdom and patriotism to destroy 
their vessels, even if they had to go with them.” 

To blow one’s self and crew into eternity, merely to prevent 
a vessel falling into the hands of an enemy, would make a very 
large demand upon the patriotism of most men. 

The following extract from Lieutenant Brown's letter gives 
a portion of his account of the voyage and capture of the Indi- 
anola : 

I reached the moutli of the lied River on the 1 7th of February, 
from which time until the 21st of the same month I maintained a strict 
blockade at that point. 1 could procure no Red River pilots, and 
therefore did not enter that river. The Era No. 5 being unarmed, and 
having several prisoners on hoard, Colonel Ellet decided to go up the 
river and communicate with the squadron, and sailed at noon on the 
18tli of the same month for that purpose. 

Ou learning that the Queen of the West had been repaired hv the 
rebels and was nearly ready for service, also that the William II. Webb 
and four cotton-clad boats with hoarding-parties on hoard were fitting 
out to attack the Indianola, I left the Red River for the purpose of get- 
ting cotton to fill up the space between the casemate and wheel-houses, 
so as to be better able to repel the hoarding-parties. 
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By the afternoon of the 23d of the same month I bad procured as 
much cotton as I required, and concluded to keep on up the river, 
thinking that I wouM certainly meet another boat the morning follow- 
ing, but I was disappointed. I then* concluded to communicate with 
the squadron as soon as possible, thinking that Colonel Ellet had not 
reached the squadron, or that Admiral Porter would expect me to re- 
turn when I found that no other boat was sent below. 

I kept the bunkers of the Indianola filled with coal, and would have 
sunk what remained in the barges ; but knowing that if another boat 
was sent below Vicksburg, I would be expected to supply her with coal, 
I concluded to hold on to the barges as long as possible. In conse- 
quence of having the barges alongside, we could make but slow prog- 
ress against the current ; the result of which was, that I did not reach 
Grand Gulf until the morning of the 24th of the same month, at which 
point, and at others above, we were fired on by parties on shore. As I 
knew that it would be as much as I could do to get by the Warren ton 
’ 'batteries before daylight the next morning, I returned the fire of but 
one party. 

At about half-past 9 p. m. on the 24th of the same month, the night 
being very dark, four boats were discovered in chase of us. I imme- 
diately cleared for action, and as soon as all preparations were com- 
pleted I turned and stood down the river to meet them. At this time 
the leading vessel was about three miles below, the others following in 
close order. As we neared them I made them out to be the rams 
Queen of the West and William II. Webb, and tw r o other steamers, 
cotton-clad and filled with men. 

The Queen of the West was the first to strike us, which she did 
after passing through the coal-barge lashed to our port side, doing us 
no serious damage. Next came the Webb. I stood for lier at full 
speed ; both vessels came together bow\s on, with a tremendous crash, 
which knocked nearly every one down on hoard of both vessels, doing 
no damage to us, while the Webb’s bow was cut in at least eight feet, 
extending from about tw r o feet above the w*ater-line to the keelson. 

At this time the engagement became general and at very close 
quarters. I devoted but little attention to the cotton-clad steamers, 
although they kept up a heavy fire with field-pieces and small-arms, as 
I knew that every thing depended on my disabling the rams. The 
third blow crushed the starboard barge, leaving parts hanging by the lash- 
ings, which were speedily cut. The crew of the Indianola not numbering 
enough men to man both batteries, I kept the forward guns manned 
all the time, and fired them whenever I could get a shot«t the rams. 
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The night being very dark, our aim was very uncertain, and our fire 
proved less effective than I thought it at the time. The peep-holes in 
the pilot-house were so small that it would have been a difficult matter to 
have worked the vessel from that place in daylight, so that during the 
whole engagement, the pilots were unable to aid me by their knowledge 
of the river, as they were unable to see any thing. Consequently, they 
could do no more than obey such orders as they received from me in 
regard to working the engines and the helm. No misunderstanding 
occurred in the performance of that duty, and 1 was enabled to receive 
the first five blows from the rams forward of t ho wheels, and at such 
angles that they did no more damage than to start the plating whore 
they struck. 

The sixth blow we received was from the Webb, which crushed in 
the starboard wheel, disabled the starboard rudder, ami started a num- 
ber of leaks abaft the shaft. Being unable to work the starboard en- 
gine placed us in an ’almost powerless condition ; but 1 continued the 
fight until after we received the seventh blow, which was given us by 
the AVebb. She struck us fair in the stern, and started the timbers and 
starboard rudder-box so that the water poured in in large volumes. At 
this time I knew that the Indianola could he of no more service to us, 
and my desire was to render her useless to the enemy, which I did by 
keeping her in deep water until there was two ami a half foot of water 
over the floor, and the leaks were increasing rapidly as she settled, so 
as to bring the opening made by the Webb under water. 

Knowing that if either of the rams struck us again in the stern, 
which they then had excellent opportunities of doing, on account of 
our disabled condition, we would sink so suddenly that few if any lives 
would be saved, I succeeded in running her bows on shore by starting 
the screw-engines. As further resistance could only result in a great 
loss of life on our part, without a corresponding result on the part of 
the enemy, I surrendered the Indianola, a partially sunken vessel, fast 
filling with water, to a force of four vessels, mounting ten guns, and 
manned by over one thousand men. 

The engagement lasted one hour and twenty-seven minutes. I lost 
but one killed, one wounded, and seven missing ; while the enemy lost 
two officers, and thirty -three men killed, and many wounded. Before 
the enemy could make any preparations for endeavoring to save the 
Indianola, her stern was under water. Both rams were so very much 
crippled, that I doubt whether they w'ould have tried to ram again had 
not tlicir last blow proved so fatal to us. Both signal-books were 
thrown in the river by me a few minutes before the surrender. 
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In conclusion, I would state that the 9-inch guns of the Indianola 
were thrown overboard, and the 11-inch guns damaged by being loaded 
with heavy charges and solid shot, placed muzzle to muzzle, and fired 
by a slow-match, so that they were rendered useless. 

Although it might be difficult to show that the Indianola 
was not courageously defended when once in action, under such 
circumstances , it would not be easy to prove that there was any 
necessity for placing her in such a position. Iler commander 
knew well that the Webb, the captured Queen of the West, 
and other steamers, were in Red River, preparing to attack him ; 
and common prudence demanded that he should put his ves- 
sel in a place of safety, or at least keep her in good fighting 
trim. lie first waited until the rebels had time to get the 
Queen and the cotton-clad boats ready, and then started up the 
river at a rate so slow as enabled his enemy to track him 
leisurely and surely ; and thus he allowed himself to be caught 
on a dark night by four steamers, while he was encumbered 
with a coal-barge on either side. Of course he could neither 
manoeuvre the Indianola, nor give her any adequate speed. 
With her coal-barges she must have been nearly unmanageable, 
except when going straight ahead, and the more active steamers, 
attacking with no encumbrance, seem to have struck her wffiere 
their commanders chose. The Queen first struck her, doing no 
damage, and then came the Webb, and both vessels rushed at 
each other bows on. As the two 11-inch guns of the Indianola 
were mounted in her forward casemate, so as to train right 
ahead, it is difficult to see how the Webb could have survived 
this stroke a moment had these guns been fired at the instant 
of collision. The strength of the Indianola was shown by the 
fact that she was not injured by the stroke, while the Webb 
was shattered ; and had two 11-inch shells traversed her at that 
moment, it would have finished the battle. The Queen and the 
cotton-clad boats could have been quickly disposed of after that. 

It appears that the Indianola was only half manned, and 
very little use was made of her after-battery, so that when the 
rains approached her on the quarter or stern there was nothing 
to oppose them ; and how it was possible that the rebel rams 
should have struck the iron-clad five times forward of her 
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wheel, without being destroyed by her 11-inch gtm9, dotss not 
appear. Much allowance must be made for the unmanageable 
condition of the Indianola, the darkness of the night, and the 
attack of four vessels at once. Still, with no evidence of lack 
of courage, the battle seems to have been conducted in a con- 
fused and helpless way ; and if there was seamanship or 
skill, it does not appear in the accounts which have been given. 

This capture placed the Mississippi, between Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, and also the Red River, once more under the con- 
trox of the rebels, and hence the greater anxiety of Admiral 
Farragut to get his fleet above. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


A SUCCESSFUL CANAL-PASSAGE OF TIIE VICKSBURG BATTERIES BT 
ADMIRAL PORTER'S FLEET. 

Among the attempts to turn the course of Western rivers, or 
to form new navigable channels, two at least were successful : 
one by which the transports were taken round Island No. 10 ; 
and another, called Selfridge’s cut-off, between .the Arkansas 
and White Rivers. The mouths of these two streams are so far 
apart that it was difficult to blockade both without a large force. 

A few miles below the mouth of the White River the Missis- 
sippi and the Arkansas approach very near to each ( other ; and 
Lieutenant Selfridge proposed to cut this narrow neck between, 
and then the Arkansas would be brought so near to the White 
River that both could be easily blockaded ; and, besides, on the 
neck of land between the Arkansas and the Mississippi was a very 
annoying guerilla station, the formation of the land being such 
that the rebels could follow a vessel around the whole length 
* of the shore of the peninsula. Lieutenant Selfridge cut his 
canal across the neck, made it practicable for his gunboats, and 
at the same time converted the guerilla station into an island, 
that could no longer be occupied. 

Early in April all projects for getting to the rear of Vicks- 
burg with the army had failed. The canal across the neck, 
the Lake Providence canal, the Yazoo Pass, and Steele’s Bayou, 
all had been tried and abandoned. Vicksburg was still as defiant 
as ever— -impregnable in front, and as yet unapproachable in 
rear. The gunboats could riddle the city with shells ; but 
many of the inhabitants had dug in the banks subterranean 
dwellings, which, however uncomfortable, were, for the most 
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part, a good protection from shot and shell. The garrison was 
subjected to some daily loss; but it was evident that so long as 
supplies could be obtained, the city would hold out against any 
such attempts as had already been made. 

A consultation was held, and a new plan devised. It was 
decided to attempt to pass the batteries with the post and army 
transports, and then marching the army below, cross the Missis- 
sippi, and reach the rear of Vicksburg by a rapid movement 
from below. On the 7 th of April Admiral Porter wrote: “I 
am preparing to pass the batteries of Vicksburg with most 
of the fleet ; ” and on the 10th the following instructions were 
issued to each commander: 

U. S. Mississippi Squadron, Flag-ship Black Hawk, April 10, 1803. 

Sir : You will prepare your vessels for passing the batteries at 
Vicksburg, taking every precaution possible to protect the hull and 
machinery against any accidental shot. 

When the vessels do move, it will be at night, and in the following 
order: Benton, Lafayette, Price, Louisville, Mound City, Pittsburg, 
Carondelet, other vessels that may arrive hereafter, and army trans- 
ports, passing as fast as they can. Every vessel will take in tow a 
coal-barge, to be carried on the starboard side. No lights will be 
shown on any part of the ship. All ports will be covered up until 
such time as the vessels open fire, which they will do when their broad- 
sides bear upon the town, or when it can be safely done without inter- 
fering with the pilot or endangering the other vessels. Before starting, 
the hour of departure will be given, and every vessel will have her 
fires well ignited, so that they will show as little smoke as possible. 

On approaching the batteries every vessel will exhaust in the wheel, 
so as to make but little noise. 

If any vessel should receive such damage as to cause lier to be in a 
linking condition, the best plan will be to land her on the island below 
the canal. The vessels must not crowd each other, nor fire their bow- 
guns when abreast of the town or batteries. Fifty yards is the closest 
they should he to each other. After rounding the point below, and 
being clear of the shoal water, hug the shore enough (or the side oppo- 
site Vicksburg) to get into the shade of the trees, and hide the hulls 
of the vessels. The crew must w r ork the gnns without light on the 
deck, and all the guns must he set for about nine hundred yards, which 
will reach light field-pieces and infantry. Fire shell, and sometimes 
grape. Don’t fire after passing the town and main batteries — the 
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lower batteries are not worth noticing. When arrived below Warren- 
ton, the flag-ship Benton will burn a Coston signal, when each vessel 
will hoist a red light, that I may know who is missing. 

The sterns of the vessels must be protected securely against raking 
shot. The coal-barges must be so arranged that they can be easily cut 
adrift. No vessel must run directly astern of the other, so that in case 
of the headmost vessel stopping, the sternmost oue will not run into 
her. In case any vefsel should ground under the enemy’s batteries at 
Vicksburg, with no prospect of getting off, she must be set fire to 
thoroughly, and completely destroyed. Avoid running on the sunken 
levees opposite Vicksburg. Very respectfully, 

David D. Porter, 

Acting Rear-Admiral , commanding Mississippi Squadron. 
Commanders of Benton, Lafayette , Price , Louisville , Mound City , Pitts- 
hurg , Carondelet , and Tuscumbia. 

On tlie evening of the 16th of April the fleet was prepared, 
and started down the river in the following order, and fifty 
yards apart: the Benton, Lieutenant Green ; Lafayette, Captain 
Walk e, with the General Price lashed on Iter starboard side; 
Louisville, Lieutenant Owen; Mound City, Lieutenant Wilson; 
Pittsburg, Lieutenant Hart ; Carondelet, Lieutenant Murphy ; 
Tuscumbia, Lieutenant Shirk; the tug Ivy, and some army 
transports. In addition, most of the steamers took coal-barges 
in tow, each containing ten thousand bushels of coal. Consid- 
ering the formidable character of the batteries, very little loss 
was sustained in this movement. The iron plating of the gun- 
boats, though frequently penetrated, was, nevertheless, a great 
protection. One transport was sunk, one disabled, and the 
gunboats were often struck, and yet no lives were lost. 

The vessels were protected by a variety of devices, by which, 
doubtless, many lives were saved. Cotton-bales and bales of 
wet hay were piled wherever they could he of any service, and 
large logs were triced along the sides opposite the magazine, 
which, in one case at least, stopped a shell that in all proba- 
ability would have blown up. the vessel. 

The rebels kindled bright fires on both banks of the river, by 
which the passing boats were not only clearly revealed, t>ut the 
pilots were confused by them, not knowing exactly the position 
of these signals. In consequence, some of the gunboats ran out 
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of their course, and were compelled to turn round under fire. 
These somewhat eccentric motions of the steamers disconcerted 
the aim of the rebel gunners, and when to this were added the 
blinding smoke, the difficulty of estimating distances correctly by 
the uncertain glare of fires and the flash of guns, and the effect 
of shot from the guns of the squadron, it is surprising that so 
many shots took effect. « 

These night attacks by ships upon forts and batteries in a 
tortuous river-channel, where the current ran, in some places, 
five miles per hour, were among the most extraordinary 
scenes of the war, and it is matter of astonishment that so few 
vessels were lost ; and, when viewed in another light, it seems 
wonderful that they were injured so much. In- every case, very 
soon after the firing became general, the battle-cloud wrapped 
every object in the densest darkness, broken only by the momen- 
tary, lightning-like gleam of the guns, which only made the sul- 
phurous veil luminous, without disclosing the objects hidden 
within ; and yet the vessels were often so close to the batteries, 
that the stroke of their shot could be heard on the shore, and 
the ring as they smote the iron casemates of the gunboats, and 
the crash of timbers, told that the gunners of the forts were not 
firing entirely in vain. Some of the vessels were under fire 
more than two hours, and yet, as already mentioned, no one 
was killed, and a few only were wounded. In order to show 
the severity of the fire to which the fleet was exposed, the fol- 
lowing extracts are given from letters describing the injuries 
which some of the iron-clads received, including the sturdy old 
Benton : 


United States Gunboat Lafayette, ) 
Diamond Island Bend, below Vicksburg, April 17, 1863. } 

Sir : I have most respectfully to report that, in obedience to your 
orders of the 10th instant, the gunboat Lafayette, now under my com- 
mand, passed the batteries at Vicksburg last night, accompanying you 
with the following portions of your fleet, viz. : Benton (flag), Lafayette 
(towing a coal-barge and the General Price), Louisville, Mound City, 
Pittsburg, Carondelet, and three transports, namely: Forest Queen, 
Henry Clay, and Silver Wave, all of which passed safely down to this 
point with but trifling injury, except the transport Henry Clay, which 
caught fire and was burned, and the Forest Queen, which received a 
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shot between wind and water, and was obliged to come-to below Yicks- 
burg. 

The Lafayette received nine effective round and rifle-cannon shots 
through her casemates while closely engaged with the rebel batteries. 
She was struck first in the port waist with a 100-pounder rifle-shot, 
which passed through obliquely from forward aft to the starboard case- 
mate. The second, a 32-pounder, struck upon the same plate at right- 
angles, passing through and breaking upon the iron-work and our stern 
capstan over the boilers. The third, a 100-pounder rifle, through the 
port wheel-house, port pitman, and through the cylinder timbers and 
starboard side. Fourth, a 100-pounder rifle, through the lower edge 
of the iron plating forward of the port wheel-house amidships into the 
sponsel, a few feet short of the port cylinder, in a direct line. Fifth, a 
32-poundcr, on the port side, abaft the wheel-house, through plating. 
Sixth, a 32-pounder, on the port bow, through plating, broken. Seventh, 
a glance shot on the starboard bow port. Eighth, a glance shot on the 
hog-chain, bending in and through the upper pilot-house. Ninth, grape- 
shot through smoke-pipe; barge and mainmast slightly injured by shell. 
In consequence of the difficulty in seeing our position while passing in 
the smoke, fire, and noise, with the coal-barge and Price alongside, she 
being reported on fire twice, the Lafayette came near running into the 
bank under the batteries at Vicksburg, which enabled the enemy to 
take unerring aim for the short time we were there. We returned the 
fire at the same time, hut the fighting-holts of our 24-pounder broke 
adrift. 

The safety of the vessel being paramount to all other advantages 
that could be derived from random shot, with the Louisville afoul of us, 
and the other gunboats passing us, I discontinued our firing after one 
or two rounds. The coal-barge was sunk by a shot in her bow. The 
Price cast oft* after we passed the batteries, and we arrived safely at 
this place without the loss of a man killed or wounded. We left the 
Yazoo Kiver at 9.30 p. m., and arrived here at 1.30 a. m., being under 
fire one hour and twenty minutes. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

II. Walke, Captain U. S. Navy. 

Acting Rear- Admiral D. D. Porter, commanding Mississippi Squadron. 

U. S. Steamer Benton, New Carthage, La., April 17, 1863. 

Sir : I respectfully submit the following : This vessel, bearing your 
flag, got under way from our anchorage, near the mouth of the Yazoo, 
yesterday evening at 9.15, and slowly steamed down toward Vicksburg. 
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At 11.10 the enemy opened fire upon us with musketry from the upper 
batteries. At 11.16 the batteries opened upon us, firing slowly at first, 
but continuing to fire more rapidly as we passed by. At 11.23 we 
opened upon the batteries and town with the forward and port ba1> 4 
teries. We passed within forty yards of the town, and could hear the 
rattling of falling walls after our fires. At 11.52 the enemy ceased firing 
upon us. At 1.15 a. m. we passed Warrenton, not a shot being fired at 
us. At 2.10 came to anchor twelve miles above New Carthage. 

We expended the following projectiles : eighteen 9-inch 5" shells ; 
three 9-inch shrapnel ; sixteen 5 ff 42-pounder rifle-shell ; two 32-pounder 
5" shell ; twenty-three stands 32-pounder grape ; a total of eighty-one 
shots. 

The damages sustained were as follows : one 32-pounder round shot 
passed through the corner of the broadside and after-casemate, grazed 
the coamings of the pitman-hole and struck the “ cylinder-timber,” and 
entered about four inches, glanced back, and into a state-room. 

A large rifle-shot struck the port casemate about six inches above 
the upper after-corner of No. 8 port, passing through the two-and-a-lialf- 
inch iron, splintering the wood all the way through, and knocking off 
the planking on the inside six feet in length and six feet wide. 

Another shot struck the forward side of No. 7 port, shattering the 
casemate, and then glanced up and tore away the hammock-nettings 
about the gangway. 

A 10-incli solid round shot struck the port casemate about four feet 
from the spar-deck, and about six inches from the angle of the forward 
casemate, passing through the light iron and shattering the casemate 
from top to bottom, and six feet fore and aft. 

Another struck a chain-cable which was suspended over the case- 
mate, cutting the chain. All the damages were on the port side. 

The casualties were one officer, Acting Ensign E. C. Brennan, and 
four men wounded. 

Enclosed I send the assistant surgeon’s report. I desire to call your 
attention to the good conduct of Mr. Brennan until he fell at his post. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James A. Greer, Lieutenant- Commander. 

David D. Porter, 

Acting Rear-Admiral , commanding Mississippi Squadron. 

It will be seen by these reports that the passage of the bat- 
teries was not a jdeasant pastime, though attended with little 
loss. But the task of reaching the rear of Yicksburg with the 
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army was by no means over, when tlie batteries of Vicksburg 
had been passed, and the fleet had still very stern work on 
hand. Grand Gulf lay between the squadron and the point 
where General Grant intended to cross the Mississippi ; and 
this place had been strongly fortified since Admiral Farragut 
passed down with the Hartford. It was therefore necessary, either 
to attempt the reduction of these forts, so that the army could 
land there, and inarch up in the rear of Vicksburg, or the risk 
was to be taken of running past these forts also with the army 
transports. It was finally determined to make an attack on 
Grand Gulf on the 28th of May, and land there, if possible, the 
right wing of the army, while the left wing under Sherman, still 
remaining above Vicksburg, should make, with the gunboats 
yet above, a strong feint up the Yazoo against the fortifications 
there, in order to prevent reenforcements being sent from Vicks- 
burg to the assistance of Granif Gulf. This movement was 
finely executed, and the rebels in that quarter were held in 
check. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


ATTACK UPON THE BATTERIES AT GRAND GULF. 

While this feigned assault was made on tlie Yazoo forts, 
and wliicli tlie country at the time regarded as a failure, the 
real' attack was made upon the batteries at Grand Gulf, in the 
hope of effecting there a landing for the army. The transports 
with troops accompanied the gunboats, and it was the intention 
to pass the batteries with the troops, so soon as the enemy’s 
guns could be silenced. 

These forts were three in number, with connecting works, 
and mounted in all thirteen guns, and a fourth battery was 
armed with some field-pieces. Among the heavy guns were one 
100-pounder, two 64-pounders, two Y-inch rifles, and three 30- * 
pounder Parrott rifles, a formidable armament, especially when 
it is considered that these guns w r ere planted on high ground, 
where the gunboats could not reach them by direct fire. 

The attack was made in the .following order : the Louisville, 
the Carondelet, the Mound City, and Pittsburg, were ordered to 
lead the way, pass ddw r n and attack the lower batteries, while 
the Tuscumbia, the Benton, and Lafayette, were to engage the 
upper forts. The vessels designated fought the lower works for 
three hours, when the rebel guns were silenced ; and the gun- 
boats then steamed up to aid in reducing the upper fort, where 
the resistance was of the most determined character. For two 
hours and thirty-five minutes longer the battle was continued, 
when the fire of the enemy slackened somewhat, apparently 
from the want of ammunition, and Admiral Porter proposed to 
pass down with the transports. General Grant, however, did 
not deem it prudent to risk the troops, and therefore landed 
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them at a point above, and marched them below the fortifica- 
tions. At 0 o’clock in the evening the fleet again got under 
way, and attacked the rebel works once more, while the trans- 
ports all passed safely down under cover of the fire of the gun- 
boats. The severity and long duration of this fight demand a 
more particular description. 

This battle was fought under several disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, which should be mentioned in justice to the officers 
and crews of the fleet. The current of the river at that point 
is very strong, and was running, at that time, six miles per 
hour. This, of itself, rendered it exceedingly difficult to manage 
the heavy iron-elads, deficient as many of them were in steam- 
power ; but, in addition to the strength and swiftness of the 
stream, there were counter-currents and powerful eddies, by 
which the gunboats were swept out of their course, and often 
turned completely round, thus exposing them entirely, and on 
all sides, to the enemy’s fire. Moreover, this was in broad day- 
light, so that every vessel could be clearly seen, and in the day- 
time the battle-cloud does not settle so dense, heavy, and mo- 
tionless, as in the night. It rises, and melts, and drifts away. 

Again, the action was at short range, so that muskets and 
even revolvers were used often, the vessels drifting, at times, 
within a few yards of the shore. Some of the rebel guns were 
of large calibre, and some were heavy rifles, and, at the distance 
at which the battle was fought, the gunboats could scarcely be 
missed by a skilful gunner. The light plating of the iron-dads 
did not prove a sufficient protection against the rebel artillery, 
and* the casemates in many instances were bored through and 
through. The general result was the same as when the Galena 
fought at Fort Darling. It was found that three-inch plates 
were easily penetrated by 10-inch solid shot and heavy rifle- 
shells, and lienee the loss of life, and the number of the wounded. 

The best method of bringing this scene before the mind of 
the reader is to present short extracts from the accounts of tlfe 
officers who were engaged in the fight. The following is from 
Captain Henry Walke, who commanded the Lafayette : 

About 7 o’clock a. m. of the 29th ultimo, the fleet got under way, 
in answer to your signals, and proceeded down to the rebel batteries 
of Grand Gulf in the following order : the Pittsburg led the attack with 
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this vessel, which rounded-to above the upper batteries, and opened a 
brisk fire upon the enemy with her 100-pounder rifle-guns until the re- 
mainder of the fleet had passed down and taken their position, viz. : the 
Pittsburg, Louisville, Mound City, and Carondelet, attacking the lower 
batteries, ■while the Benton (flag), Lafayette, and Tuscumbia, engaged 
the upper batteries. Each vessel rounded-to against the enemy’s bat- 
teries in order, and kept up a heavy firing with their broadside and bow- 
guns as they were brought to bear upon the enemy. The Lafayette, 
after firing thirty-five rounds of 100-pounder rifle-shell and shot, turned 
her broadside and 11-inch bow-guns upon them, firing with good effect, 
apparently, until about 10 o’clock A. m. The admiral hoisted the guard- 
flag (a preconcerted signal) for the Lafayette to change her position 
from before the upper batteries to the lower batteries, where she pro- 
ceeded, and continued firing her 11 -inch bow-guns, and her 9-inch 100- 
poundcr rifle-guns, and 24-pounder howitzer from the starboard broad- 
side, thus continuing a vigorous and effective firing upon all the batteries, 
which, while we passed up with the rest' of the fleet, ■were silenced. All 
the fleet passed above, except the Tuscumbia, landing at Ruth’s planta- 
tion, in obedience to your signal. The Lafayette was struck by cannon- 
shot about forty times during the day, five of which only did any serious 
damage. 

I enclose our carpenter’s, gunner’s, and engineer’s reports. Expended 
one hundred and. sixty 11 -inch shell and shrapnel, twenty-eight 9-inch, 
fifty rifle, and ten 24-pounder howitzer. 

The officers and crew of the vessel deserve my highest praise for 
their coolness, courage, active and excellent conduct, during the five 
hours and five minutes’ fighting, none of wdiom, thank God, were hurt, 
but Lieutenant William T. Suttrell, slightly wounded. 

At 3 p. m. we observed the enemy repairing their shattered batteries, 
and, by your order, the Lafayette ran down, and with a few rounds from 
her bow-guns silenced the upper battery and dispersed the rebels, after 
which we turned her 100-pounder rifle-guns upon them, firing at five- 
minute intervals until 8 o’clock p. m., when we anchored and piped to 
supper. 

• Lieutenant James A. Greer, commanding the flag-ship Ben- 
ton, gives this account of his share in the fight : 

This vessel, bearing your flag, got under way yesterday morning at 
6.40 and headed up-stream. After getting the fleet in line, we, at 7.30, 
slowly steamed down toward the batteries at Grand Gulf. At 7.55 the 
enemy opened fire on the leading vessel. At 8.13 we opened fire from 
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the forward battery upon the guns on tlio bluff ; rounded-to wkh head 
up-stream and kept firing whenever a gun would bear, the enemy re- 
sponding. While near the shore the enemy fired upon us with mus- 
ketry. At 9 a shell penetrated the thin iron on our starboard quarter, 
and exploded in a state-room, setting it on fire ; it was speedily extin- 
guished. At 9.05 a shell from No. 5 gun carried away the enemy’s 
flag-stalf; it was soon replaced. At 10.10, having gotten into an eddy, 
were obliged to round out ; did so, and fired with our port and stern 
guns when they would bear. We, in turning rouud, dropped down- 
stream fifteen hundred yards, and ran into the bank to aid us in turning 
round. We then steamed up to the batteries on the blufi again, and 
continued the engagement. At 12.25 rounded out and stood up-stream 
to communicate with General Grant, who was on a tug. While going 
up used our stern-guns. At 12.50 the enemy ceased firing at us, this 
vessel having been under fire four hours and eleven minutes. At 1.57 
tied up to the bank at Hard Times Landing; the other vessels, except 
the Tuscumbia, following our motions. The following ammunition was 
expended: seventy 9-inch 5-second shells; forty 9-inch 5-second shrap- 
nel ; twenty-nine 9-inch grape ; seven 9-inch canister ; forty-five 5-second 
42-pounder rifle-shells ; one 10-second 42-pounder rifle-shill ; sixty -nine 
5-sccond 32-pounder canister ; thirty 10-second 32-pounder shells ; five 
32-pounder solid shots; eleven 32-pounder canister; twenty-three 32- 
pounder grape ; nine 50-p<mnder rifle-shells ; eight 50-pounder solid 
shots — a total of three hundred and forty-seven fires. We were struck 
forty-seven times— once in the hull, twenty-two times on casemates, and 
twenty-four times in upper works. The -J-inch iron was penetrated 
twelve times; the 2j-inch iron four times, three of which came entirely 
through the casemate. One shot went through the H-inch iron on 
after-part of pilot-house and lodged inside, wounding a pilot and shat- 
tering the wheel. 

The Tuscumbia, under the command of Lieutenant J. W. 
Shirk, suffered very severely, as appears from the following ex- 
tract from his official report : 

In obedience to your order, we got under way at 7 a. m., and fol- 
lowed the United States gunboat Mound City down the river. At 8.25 
we engaged the'upper and heaviest fort; the leading vessels having gone 
down to attack the lower batteries. This ship devoted the whole of 
her time to the upper fort, from positions above, below, and abreast of 
it, as the current and eddy made it necessary for us to take, until, at 
25 ra. p. m., the port engine was disabled, when we endeavored to pass 
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above by using the propellers, but were unable to stem the current. I 
therefore was compelled to drop down out of action to find an an- 
chorage. 

During the early part of the fight a rifle-shell struck the outer edge 
of the port shutter of the midship-port, opened it, and entering the tur- 
ret, exploded inside, killing four men and wounding several others. 
Another shell struck both shutters of the same port, jamming them so 
that they could not be used. This deprived me of the use of the mid- 
ship-gun for the remainder of the action. We used the starboard stern- 
gun upon the lower battery until a shell entered the after-turret and 
exploded, disabling every man at the gun but one. 

The shell that exploded in the forward-turret threw sparks of fire 
into the shell-room and magazine passages. I most earnestly request 
that, when an opportunity offers, a different arrangement of these pas- 
sages may be made. 

We were struck very often upon the forward-turret, but sustained no 
material damage except the losing of one plate of the armor overboard and 
the starting of several more. The plates were never put on in a proper 
manner, and wherever a shot struck the armor the bolts were started. 
The light wood-work on deck is completely riddled. 

Great praise is due the officers and men of this ship for their gal- 
lantry and spirit displayed throughout the fight. My thanks are due to 
the executive officer, Acting-Master A. F. Tayon, who ably seconded 
me during the battle ; also to Acting-Ensigns Marshall, Farrell, Edson, 
and Dunlap, who had charge of the guns ; Assistant-Paymaster George 
A. Lyon acted as my aide, taking notes, until, with my approbation, he 
volunteered to assist the medical officer in taking care of the wounded. 

The engines were ably managed by Acting Chief-Engineer J. W. 
Hartupes and his assistants. Pilot Joseph McCammant did his duty 
faithfully at the wheel until he was wounded, and fainted from loss of 
blood. Pilot Isaac Ashton performed his duty bravely and well during 
the whole of the fight. Assistant-Surgeon F. E. Potter was assiduous 
in his attention to the wounded. 

In conclusion, I have to report that the ship will need very extensive 
repairs before she will again be able to run. 

Lieutenant W. R. Hoel furnishes this brief but very signifi- 
cant account : 

Allhough struck by the enemy’s shot thirty-five times during the 
engagement, and severely cut up by them, she is in no way disabled. 
While engaging the enemy, four hundred and twenty-nine rounds were 
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fired, principally from her bow and starboard broadside batteries, con- 
sisting* of shot, shell, shrapnel, grape, and canister. At 1.30 p. m., in 
obedience to orders (by signal from the Louisville), I withdrew my ves- 
sel from the engagement. I regret to have to report the following 
casualties: killed, six; wounded, thirteen. While passing below and 
engaging the batteries the same night, I fired twenty-one rounds. 

These accounts present in a graphic manner the aspect of 
the fight, and show the severity of the fire to winch the vessels 
were exposed; and when it is considered that these gunboats 
were iron-clads. and that on three of them eighteen men were 
killed and fifty-seven wounded, it is seen that it was indeed a 
desperate battle, and that the rebel artillery was of the most 
powerful descri pti on . 

General Grant having marched the army below the bat- 
teries, and the transports having passed them under cover of 
the fire of the gunboats, the troops were crossed over to the 
Mississippi shore, and that rapid and successful march was com- 
menced which ended so quickly in the dispersion of the rebel 
forces in the rear of Vicksburg, and in the complete investment 
of the city. 

On the 3d of May the fleet moved up to attack once more 
the batteries at Grand Gulf, and found that the works had been 
abandoned. The earth-banks of the forts had been torn down 
and scattered by the fire of the gunboats, but the guns, with a 
few exceptions, were not dismounted. With our forces in the 
rear, the forts were no longer tenable, and the rebels therefore 
spiked the large guns and left. The appearance of these bat- 
teries, after they were abandoned, is thus described by Admiral 
Porter : 

I have the honor to report that 1 got under way this morning, with 
the Lafayette, Carondelet, Mound City, and Pittsburg, and proceeded 
up to the forts at Grand Gulf for the purpose of attacking them, if they 
had not retreated. The enemy had left before we got up, blowing up 
their ammunition, spiking the large guns, and burying or taking away 
the lighter ones. The forts consisted of thirteen guns in all ; the works 
are of the most extensive kind, and would seem to defy the efforts of a 
much heavier fleet than the one which silenced them. The forts were 
literally tom to pieces by the accuracy of our fire. Colonel Wade, the 
commandant of the batteries, w as killed, also his chief of staff. Eleven 
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men were killed that we know of, and many wounded, so our informant 
says ; he also says no one was permitted to go into the forts after the 
action except those belonging there. We had a hard fight with these 
forts, and it is with great pleasure I report that the Navy holds the door 
to Vicksburg. 

Grand Gulf is the strongest place on the Mississippi ; had the enemy 
succeeded in finishing the fortifications, no fleet could have taken them. 
I have been all over the works, and found them as follows : one fort on 
Point of Bocks, seventy-five feet high, calculated for six or seven guns, 
mounting two 7 -inch rifles and one 8-inch, and one Parrott gun on 
wheels (carried off). On the left of this work is a triangular work, cal- 
culated to mount one heavy gun. These works are connected with 
another fort by a covered way and double rifle-pits, extending three- 
quarters of a mile, constructed with much labor, and showing great skill 
on the part of the constructor. The third fort commands the river in 
all directions; it mounted one splendid Blakely 100-pounder and one 
8-inch ; two 32-pounders were lying bursted and broken on the ground. 
The gunboats had so covered up every thing with earth that it was im- 
possible to see at a glance what was there. With the exception of the 
guns that were dismounted or broken, every gun that fell into our 
hands was in good condition, with a large quantity of ammunition. 

This is by far the most extensive built work, with the exception of 
those at Vicksburg, I have yet seen ; and am happy to say we hold it. 

I am dismounting the guns and getting on board the ammunition ; 
and, as I leave in an hour for the Bed Biver, Lieutenant-Commander 
Owen will carry out my instructions. I hear nothing of our army as 
yet. Was expecting to hear their guns as we advanced on the forts. 

Since making the above examination, two new forts have been found, 
nearly finished; they had no guns, but were complete of the kind, as re- 
gards position, and had heavy field-pieces in them. 

With this movement of General Grant began the last act 
in the great war drama on the Mississippi. When the lines 
of investment were formed in the rear of Vicksburg, the ques- 
tion of its capture was virtually settled. The only problem 
was, how long a time would be required to complete the work. 
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OPERATIONS AT AND NEAR VICKSBURG, BETWEEN ITS INVESTMENT 
AND ITS FALL.— LOSS OF THE CINCINNATI AND DE KALB. — PUR- 
SUIT AND CAPTURE OF JOHN MORGAN. 


When the Albatross, the Estrella, and Arizona wore return- 
ing from the attack oil Fort He Hussey, mentioned in a previous 
chapter, they met on the Red River a portion of Admiral Por- 
ter's fleet going up to destroy that fort. Taking with him the 
Estrella and Arizona, Porter proceeded up the river. 

He found that the works had been abandoned, and all the 
guns but one 04-pounder had been taken away. A heavy raft 
was found across the river, an obstruction which bad cost, it 
was said, seventy thousand dollars. Freaking a passage through 
this by ramming, the fleet went on as far as Alexandria, and took 
possession of that place. Twenty-four hours alter, the advance 
of General Banks’s army came in, and Alexandria was turned 
over to the military. As the water in the river was beginning 
to fall, it was deemed best to return with the fleet, particularly 
as the rebels had lightened all their steamers and taken them 
up the river three hundred and fifty miles beyond Shreveport. 
In passing down, the works nearest the river at Fort De Russey 
were destroyed. Immediately upon returning to Grand Gulf, 
three gunboats were sent up Black River, by which about three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of rebel supplies were destroyed. 

During these operations another portion of the Mississippi 
squadron, under Lieutenant Le Roy Fitch, was engaged in 
patrolling the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, which were 
infested with guerilla bands, with which, and with the rebel 
troops at various points, his vessels had almost dailj§ fights. 
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These operations with the light-draught boats on the smaller 
rivers were among the most dangerous, the most perplexing, 
and the most unsatisfactory of the war. It was a continual 
skirmish, often with a concealed foe, who would attack, inflict 
some damage, and disappear. It was necessary to keep the nav- 
igation of these rivers open, in order to maintain the army lines 
of communication, and this involved a service which could not 
be dispensed with, and yet afforded no opportunity for brilliant 
achievement. A single letter from Lieutenant Fitch will serve 
to illustrate this portion of the Navy’s work: 

U. S. Steamboat Lexington, Hamburg Landing, April 28, 1863. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that on the 24th instant, while 
cruising down the river ahead of General Ellet’s fleet, I met the steamer 
Emma Duncan, Acting-Master Griswold commanding, coming up to 
report his vessel for duty. Learning that he had been attacked by a 
field battery at Green Bottom Bar, and had three men badly wounded, 
I proceeded on down the river, giving him orders to follow me, in hopes 
of catching the rebels at or near the same place. Enclosed I send his 
report ; also the surgeon’s. 

I passed the bar about dusk in the evening, but the enemy was no- 
where to be seen. Being short of coal, I proceeded on down to Fort 
Henry, where I procured some from one of General Ellet’s barges, and 
started back up the river the evening of the 25th instant. 

Arriving at the foot of Green Bottom Bar about midnight, I anchored 
till morning. Still seeing nothing of the enemy, I proceeded on up the 
river to meet and communicate with General Eilet. The Emma Dun- 
can remaining nearly a mile in my rear, caught a ferry flat coming out 
of a creek after I had passed ; the guerillas in the flat jumped out and 
made their escape in the woods ; the flat, however, was destroyed and 
set adrift. I cruised on up leisurely, keeping a good lookout for the 
enemy along the right bank, but saw no signs of them till I arrived at 
Duck River Shoals, where I heard musketry and artillery a short dis- 
tance (not a mile) ahead. I pushed on over the bar and met General 
Ellet’s fleet just at the head of the shoals, engaging the rebel battery. 
I was then in good range, and at once opened fire on the enemy. There 
was not room for his boats to round-to or to back out of the channel ; 
he was therefore compelled to push on over the bar before he could 
effect a landing. I took the battery side and moved on up to cover his 
boats as much as possible, at the same time raking the bank with our 
heavy guns. The ram- Monarch by this time came in range and opened 
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fire also. As soon as I rounded the point, the enemy fired a farewell 
shot at one of the brigade boats, limbered up, and were off; some few 
sharpshooters remaining behind, fired a few shots at a transport having 
on board sick and wounded. 

I followed on up the bank, throwing shells after them till I thought 
them out of range, and ceased firing; by this time General Eilct had 
landed and was pursuing them. 

Several of the enemy were found dead on the bank, and many more 
were dragged off into the woods. I should suppose that their loss in 
killed and wounded is about twenty-five or thirty. 

1 believe General Ellet lost two killed and one wounded on his 
boats; also some horses killed. 

About 11 r. m. I left General Ellet at the foot of the bar, and pro 
ceeded on up the river with this boat and the Emma Duncan to com 
municate with the fleet above. 1 arrived at East port in the afternoon 
of the 27th instant, receiving a communication from General Dodge at 
Tuscumbia. Enclosed I send a copy of it. 

I sent the transports below Big Bend Shoals, and remained at East- 
port. Landing myself, with the gunboats Emma Duncan and Queen City, 
till morning, the 28th instant, in hopes of again being able to commu- 
nicate with General Dodge before moving the transports out of the 
river. 1 then returned to Hamburg, and, finding no means of commu- 
nication there, sent the Covington and Emma Duncan back to Chicka- 
saw, to wait till the morning of the 29th instant, and then, if no mes- 
sengers arrived from General Dodge, to report back to me at this place. 

I will move down from here with the transports to-morrow. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Le Roy Fitch, Lieutenant- Commander. 
Acting Rear-Admiral David D. Dorter, 

comma ruling Mississippi Squadron. 

The activity of the rebels on the Mississippi rendered it 
necessary to keep up a constant patrol, though on a larger scale 
upon that stream. After the investment of Vicksburg an at- 
tempt was made to erect a battery at Warrenton, which would 
prevent supplies from reaching the army from below. They 
commenced, and had nearly finished a casemated battery, 
intended to mount there eight 10-incli guns, when it was dis- 
covered by the Mound City, that came up from below to recon- 
noitre. It was constructed by first building a wall of cotton- 
bales. These were covered with logs; the logs were plated 
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with railroad iron, and then the whole was covered with earth. 
It would have been, when armed, a very formidable work. 

A small party was sent on shore from the Mound City to 
reconnoitre, who discovered a company of artillerists in the bat- 
tery; but no guns were mounted as yet. The gunboat then 
commenced shelling the work, and succeeded in setting fire to 
the cotton, and soon the whole was in flames, and the work of 
months was destroyed in an hour. 

On the 15th of May, Admiral Porter left temporarily that 
portion of his fleet which was below Vicksburg, and went up 
the river and across the peninsula, in order to communicate 
with the army above the city. On the 18th the roar of the 
guns in the rear of Vicksburg announced the approach of Grant, 
and ere long the welcome sight of a portion of our artillery ad- 
vancing and taking position, showed that this river Gibraltar 
was at last surrounded. Sherman’s division had come in between 
Snyder’s Bluff and the city, and thus the garrisons in the Yazoo 
fortifications were cut off from support. Two iron- clads and 
several wooden gunboats were immediately sent up the Yazoo, 
to open communication with our troops. It was found that the 
rebels had already evacuated these forts. They had formed a 
hitherto impregnable flank defence of the city, but were, of 
course, no longer tenable when a portion of our army lay be- 
tween them and Vicksburg. The gunboats proceeded to Haines’s 
Bluff*, and found a few only of the rebels there, and these re- 
mained for the purpose of removing or destroying the ammuni- 
tion, of which large quantities had been accumulated. 

The works at Haines’s Bluff were very strong. They mount- 
ed fourteen heavy guns — 10-incli and 8-inch smooth-bores, and 
74-ineli rifles. ,Tlie rifle-pits connected with the forts were one 
mile and a quarter in length. The gun-carriages, magazines, 
and encampments were destroyed, and the gunboats proceeded 
up the Yazoo for the purpose of destroying or capturing any 
steamboats which might be found in the river. 

This proved to be quite an important expedition. At Yazoo 
City, where the ram Arkansas was built, the rebels had quite 
an extensive yard for the construction of steamboats and vessels- 
of-war, and at the time when our gunboats reached the place 
three powerful rams were being constructed. One was called 
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the Mobile — a screw vessel, ready for her plating; the ^Republic, 
a steamer, which was to be fitted for a ram, with an armor of 
railroad-iron ; and on the stocks was a steamer of huge dimen- 
sions, three hundred and ten feet in length, and seventy feet 
beam. It was intended to plate her with 4J-ineh iron. She 
was to have six engines, four side-wheels, and two propellers. 
Had she been finished according to her design, with a heavy 
armament, and reliable engines, she might have proved the 
terror of the Mississippi. But like the rest 'of the iron-clad 
navy of the rebels, these rams of the Yazoo came to an un- 
timely end. They were burned, together with the new navy- 
yard and all its machinery, its saw-mills, its phtning-m ad lines, 
and a large quantity of lumber. Thus the resources of the 
rebels in the West were being surely and rapidly consumed. 
The value of the property destroyed at this point was estimated 
at two millions of dollars, an amount, as in all other cases of 
destruction of property in this war, taken not only from the 
rebels, but from the resources of the American people. 

From this time the Yazoo and its navigable tributaries were 
completely under our control, and the supplies of the large gar- 
rison at Vicksburg were entirely cut ofi’. After the city was 
thus invested, the work of the gunboat and mortar fleet was to 
aid in its reduction bv a daily and sometimes a nightly bom- 
bardment ; the fleet above the town firing upon the upper bat- 
teries, and that below upon such portions of the city and its 
fortifications as lay within reach of their shot and shell. Im- 
portant assistance was also rendered by the Nav^ in the siege 
by landing the heavy guns from the gunboats, as will hereafter 
be shown. 

On the 21st Major-General Grant sent a communication to 
Admiral Porter, stating that he intended to make a general 
assault upon the rebel lines on the 22d, and asking for the coop- 
eration of the fleet. To comply with this request six mortars 
were put in position, and a rapid fire from them was kept up 
during the night, both upon the city and the rebel batteries. 
In addition to these, the Benton, Mound City, and Caroridelet, 
were sent up to attack the water-batteries, and to throw shell 
into any spot occupied by the enemy’s troops, in order to prevent 
repose and to distract their attention. 
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At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 22d the Mound City 
went up and over to the Louisiana shore, and attacked the bat- 
teries on the hill opposite the mouth of the canal dug by the 
army. At 8 o’clock she was joined by the Benton, Tuscumbia, 
and Carondelet, when all the iron-clads united their fire upon 
the hill-batteries, which were at length silenced. The Benton, 
Mound City, and Carondelet, then passed the hill -batteries, and 
went up to engage the works near the water, leaving behind the 
Tuscumbia, to prevent, if possible, the hill-forts from renewing 
their fire. The vessels advanced to within less than five hun- 
dred yards, and there sustained the fire from the water-bat- 
teries ; also of one fort on higher ground. The enemy’s fire at 
that short distance was very rapid and accurate, and the gun- 
boats were struck often ; but the iron plating glanced many of 
the shot, and as the vessels fought bows on, the surface exposed 
was comparatively small, and the casualties wer e lew. The tur- 
ret of the Tuscumbia, however, was penetrated so as to become 
untenable, and she dropped down out of range. Admiral Porter 
describes this fire as “ the hottest one the gunboats had ever 
been under,” “ but fighting bows on, the shot did little damage.” 
What a sailor calls “little damage” may be estimated from the 
following report of Ensign Coleman of the injuries received by 
the Mound City : 


U. S. Gunboat Mound Citt, below Vicksburg, May 25, 18G3. 

Sir : I beg leave respectfully to report the damages received by this 
vessel in the engagement with the Vicksburg batteries, May 22, 1863. 

1. A shot struck and lodged in starboard bow, near the stem, and 
five feet under water, not doing much damage, the timbers being four 
or five feet thick. 

2. A shot went through the forecastle on port side, into the coal- 
locker, and lodged in the coal, cutting the deck plank only. 

3. A shot on starboard side went through the hammock-netting and 
starboard chimney at the lower band, tearing the chimney half off, then 
through the galley and overboard. 

4. A shot in front passed through two plates of heavy boiler-iron, 
the iron of the pilot-house, near deck, and through the deck, cutting 
away carlin, and lodged in a mess-cliest. 

5. A shot on starboard side cut through half of the hog-chain stan- 
chion, passed through wheel-house, cutting away iron wheel and brace ; 
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then through steerage, tearing up about eight feet of the plank and 
breaking carlin and wood-work in ward-room. 

6. A shell burst close to No. G Dahlgren gun, starboard side, knock- 
ing off a small piece of the muzzle. 

7. A shot on the starboard side struck the iron near the top, cutting 
half through and bending one of the plates, knocking out a stanchion 
and starting the bolts on the inside. 

8. A shot on starboard side struck the muzzle of No. 7 gun, 32- 
pounder, cracking the gun about five inches ; then glanced and went 
through the hammock-netting and four or five clothes-bags, and dropped 
over alongside pitman. 

9. A shot struck iron on starboard side, over shell-room hatch, 
knocking off the plate, and driving a piece of it, about the size of the 
ball, through the casemate. 

10. A shot on starboard quarter cut away an awning-stanchion and 
passed through cabin-skylight close to the deck, tearing up the plank. 

11. A shot struck port chimney twenty feet from the deck. 

12. A shot through brace of forward-stanchion’s skylight. 

13. A shot on starboard side struck iron plating between guns Nos. 
4 and 5, three feet above the water, and glanced otf, bending the plates 
and starting bolts. 

14. A shot on starboard side, at shell-room, two feet under water- 
line, glanced without doing any damage. 

15. A shot struck knuckle on port quarter and glanced, knocking a 
hole in the casemate. 

10. The lower blyck of one of the boat-tackles was shot away and 
the davit badly bent. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. T. Coleman, Acting Ensign and Executive Officer. 
Lieutenant-commanding Byron Wilson, II. S. N., 

commanding United States Steamer Mound City . 

Had an edifice on shore of the size of the Mound City been 
struck by heavy shot, as stated in this report, it is doubtful wheth- 
er a landsman would have represented the damage as small. 

The daily work of the Navy before Vicksburg during the 
regular siege is set forth in the following letter of the com- 
mander of the Benton, Lieutenant James A. Greer : 

U. S. Gunboat Benton, below Vicksburg, May 24, 1863. 

Sib: I respectfully submit the following report of the movements 
of this vessel : 
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On May 10th got under way from Naval Landing and stood up tow- 
ard rebel batteries ; the Tuscumbia and Oarondelet in company. At 

12.30 p. m. the lower hill-batteries opened fire on us, which we returned 
at long range ; fired seven shots, the other vessels also firing, and then 
went to the bank and tied up on the Louisiana side. At 4.30 p. m. the 
three vessels again got under way, and when within range opened on 
the batteries. 

This vessel fired fifty-five times. Toward dark dropped down and 
tied up to the bank. The rebels fired slowly and deliberately at us, 
but, fortunately, none of the vessels were struck. At 11 p. m. this ves- 
sel and the Carondelet stood up above the canal, on the Louisiana shore, 
and opened on the town at long range, the enemy firing but a few shots 
in return. This vessel fired forty-three times, then dropped down out 
of range. 

At 2 A. m., May 20, got under way, and stood up within range of 
rebel batteries, and fired forty-one times upon them and the town. At 

2.30 dropped down out of range; the Carondelet then passed up to 
shell the town. At 0.10 p. M. got under way, accompanied by the 
Carondelet and Mound City, and proceeded slowly np toward Vicks- 
burg, crossed over to the Mississippi shore, and approached the hospital 
battery. At 11.28 opened fire and engaged this battery thirty-three 
minutes, then dropped down ; the Mound City and Carondelet coming 
up in turns. We fired forty-two times; the enemy responded, but not 
rapidly ; we were struck twice in the upper works ; no one was injured. 

At 12.30, May 21, tied up to Louisiana shore. At 2.45 this vessel 
got under way again ; was detained some time by tiller-chain parting ; 
then stood up on Louisiana side and fired eleven times upon batteries 
at long range, then dropped down. The Mound City occupied lower 
batteries from 8 a. m. till noon ; the Carondelet from 1 till 5. 

At 5.28 we stood up and opened fire on rebel batteries; fired twenty- 
six times. The vessels went up in turns during the night and shelled 
hospital battery and town. At 1 a. m., May 22, this vessel went up and 
fired twenty-four times, with but one or two shots in return from the 
rebels. 

At 7.30 a. m. this vessel, with the whole squadron, stood up toward 
Vicksburg, fighting and passing the lower batteries. This vessel ad- 
vanced well up to the hospital-battery, firing whenever a gun would 
bear ; the enemy firing upon us very rapidly, and from nearly all his 
batteries. We opened fire at 8.23; at 10.40 the signal to discontinue 
action was made; we then dropped down, and, after communicating 
with yon, went into the Mississippi shore and tied up. 
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In this short action we fired two hundred and eighty-three times. 
We were struck thirteen times — four times at the water-line, once on 
each bow, and twice on starboard side. 

At first the vessel leaked some, but we have it now completely 
under control. Fortunately, no one was hurt. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

James A. Greer, Lieutenant commanding . 
Acting Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, com'dg Mississippi Squadron . 

These four words, dosing up, as they often do, the records 
of severe and sometimes long-continued firing, show very clearly 
the revolution that iron-clads have wrought in the business of 
war. If one considers the length of many of these fights, the 
amount of shot and shell expended, the number of times the 
vessels were struck by heavy projectiles, and the small loss of 
life, the immense superiority of the armored ship is clearly 
seen. It is probable that no wooden ship could have floated 
for half an hour under such a lire as the iron-clads were more 
than once exposed to at Vicksburg and Grand Gulf. The 
wooden ships below Xew Orleans and at Port Hudson passed 
the forts and batteries in the night; but the iron-clads were ex- 
posed to the fire of heavier guns, in the daytime, .and at close 
quarters, and often for hours together, and, as the reports state, 
they were almost daily under the fire of the most powerful ar- 
tillery which the rebels had. 

On the 27 th of May another attack was made on the Vicks- 
burg batteries at the request of Generals Grant and Sherman. 
Four gunboats from the fleet below were ordered lip to engage 
the lower batteries as before ; while the Cincinnati, from the 
squadron above the town, was sent down to enfilade some rifle- 
pits on the left flank of the rebel defences. This movement 
was made under the impression that the heavy guns had been 
removed from the river-batteries and placed in the w T orks at 
the rear of the city. This will appear from the following let- 
ter from General Sherman : 

Headquarters Fifteenth Army Corps, Walnut Hills, May 19, 1863. 

Dear Admiral : My right is on the Mississippi. Wo have posses- 
sion of the bluff down a mile or more below the mouth of the bayou. 
Can’t you send immediately a couple of gunboats down f They can 
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easily see and distinguish our men, and can silence a water-battery — 
that is, the extremity of their flank on the river — and enfilade the left 
flank of their works. 

I think nearly all the guns of their upper batteries are moved inside 
of Vicksburg, and are now on the land front. 

You will have no trouble in distinguishing our flank ; it is about 
one-fourth of a mile below a cattle-pen on the immediate shore of the 
Mississippi. 

I would get General Grant to make this request, but he is far on the 
left flank, and it would take hours to find him. 

Truly yours, W. T. Sherman, Major-General . 

Admiral Porter, or Senior Officer at mouth of Yazoo. 

In accordance with the request in this letter, Admiral Por- 
ter prepared the Cincinnati for this work. Not feeling certain 
that the heavy guns had been removed, he used all available 
means to shield the steamer from shot and shell. He did not rely 
alone upon the armor-plates, but packed logs and bales of pressed 
hay wherever they could be used. The Cincinnati went down, 
only to find that no guns had been removed from the batteries, 
and she was at once exposed to such a fire as, in a few minutes, 
completely riddled her, slaughtered her crew, and placed her in 
a sinking condition. Partially disabled in her steering appa- 
ratus, she steamed up the river as well as she was able, ran in- 
shore, and sank within range of the rebel guns. The brief ac- 
count of her commander gives the particulars of this gallant 
but disastrous affair : 


Mississippi Squadron, Flag-Ship Black Hawk, ) 
above Vicksburg, May 27, 1803. ) 

Sir: In obedience to your order, the Cincinnati got under way thig 
morning at 1 o’clock and steamed slowly down until a little abreast of 
where the mortars lay, when we rounded-to. The enemy fired several 
shots from a gun called “ Whistling Dick,” but soon gave up. 

At half-past 8, with a full head of steam, we stood for the position 
assigned us. 

The enemy fired rapidly, and from all their batteries. When abreast 
of our position and rounding-to, a ball entered the magazine, and she 
commenced filling rapidly. Shortly after the starboard tiller was carried 
away. Before and after this time the enemy fired with great accuracy, 
hitting us almost every time. We were especially annoyed by plung- 
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ing shots from the hills, an 8-iueh rifle and a 10-inch smooth-bore doing 
us much damage. The shots went entirely through our protection — 
hay, wood, and iron. 

Finding that the vessel would sink, I ran her up-stream, and as near 
the right-hand shore as our damaged steering apparatus would permit. 
About ten minutes before she sank we ran close in, got out a plank 
and put the wounded ashore. We also got a hawser out to make fast 
to a tree, to hold her until she sank. Unfortunately, the men ashore at 
the hawser left it without making fast, the enemy still tiring. The boat 
commenced drifting out, and I sung out to the men to swim ashore, 
thinking we were in deeper water (as was reported) than we really were. 
I suppose about fifteen were drowned, and about twenty-five killed and 
wounded, and one probably taken prisoner, will sum up our whole loss. 

The boat sank in about three fathoms of water, lies level, and can 
easily be raised. She lies within range of the enemy’s batteries. 

The vessel went down with her colors nailed to the mast, or rather 
the stump of one, all three having been shot away. Our fire, until the 
magazine was drowned, was good, and I am satisfied did damage. 

We only fired at a two-gun water-battery. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

George M. Baciie, Lieu tenan t-comm a nil ing. 
Acting Bear-Admiral I). I). Pouter, conidg Mississippi Squadron . 

To complete this account, the following paragraph from a 
subsequent report should he added : 

I have to make the following additional report of the affair between 
the Cincinnati and the Vicksburg batteries. The only shot which did 
not penetrate us, struck the bow casemate, which was well greased. 
Two shots entered the shell-room, one coming through the fantail and 
ricochetting up through the recess of the wheel, below the water-line ; 
the other passing through the side, capsizing nearly all the boxes on 
the port side of the alley. It was immediately filled with water. A 
third shot entered the magazine ; flooded it almost instantly, thereby 
preventing us from returning (any more) the enemy’s fire. I believe 
she was hulled twice after this, as she was felt to lift bodily without 
other apparent cause. A heavy rifle-shot, peuetrated through the pilot- 
house ; the starboard tiller was shot away. All of her staffs were shot 
away, ren dering it necessary to nail the flag to the stump of the fore- 
stall. Several plunging shots went through the deck. ‘One 9-inch, an 
8-inch, a rifled 30-pounder, a 32-pounder, and a 12-pounder howitzer 
were disabled. Two shots were fired after the vessel sank, one of 
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them throwing up a shower of mud and water, drowning several men 
swimming. 

In justice to Admiral Porter, and to the commander of the 
Cincinnati, the letters from General Sherman and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy are both presented : 

Headquarters Fifteenth Army Corps, Walnut Hills, May 28, 1863. 

Dear Admiral : I was on the hill to our extreme right yesterday, 
ready to take advantage of any success to he gained by the gunboat 
attack on the enemy’s left flank. At 9 a. m. I saw four gunboats ad- 
vance from below and engage the enemy’s lower batteries, and soon the 
Cincinnati came down from above, steering directly for the upper water- 
batteries. 

From our position wo could only see the liill which shielded them 
from the rear. As the gunboat approached she was fired upon from 
three points. We directed 38-poundcr Parrotts, some 6-pounder guns, 
and our musketry opened on all points within reach, but these batteries 
were covered by the shape of the ground. As the Cincinnati neared 
she fired several of her bow-guns ; but, as the current would have car- 
ried her below, she rounded-to, firing from her broadside guns, but soon 
presented her stern. The enemy’s shot at first went wild, but soon got 
her range and struck her several times, and twice right under her stern. 
She ran slowly up-stream, keeping mid-channel, and when about one 
and a half miles up, steered directly to the shore in the bend. I saw 
that her larboard quarter-boat was shot away, and her flag-staff, but 
otherwise she appeared uninjured. She ran to the shore and soon sank ; 
her bow appeared down and her stern up, her upper decks out of water. 
The moment I saw her sink, I sent a company of the Seventy-sixth Ohio 
to her relief. I could see, by a glass, she was near shore and her people 
on the bank. 

Waiting a couple of hours to hear more definite news from her, I 
came to the centre of my line and dispatched one of my aides, Lieuten- 
ant Hill, to see that all possible assistance should be afforded the crew, 
and received a message that a boat had been sent to you, and that, as 
soon as dark would make it safe, you would send a boat down with all the 
assistance required. I received the accompanying official report. Inas- 
much as you must know all, I have no occasion to report more than that 
the style in which the Cincinnati engaged the batteries elicited universal 
praise, and I deplore the sad result as much as any one could. 

The importance of the object aimed to be accomplished, in my judg- 
ment, fully warranted the attempt. It has proved successful, and will 
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stimulate us to further efforts to break the line which terminates on 
the Mississippi in such formidable batteries. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

W. T. Sherman, Major-General. 
Admiral D. D. Porter, commanding Mississippi Squadron . 

Navy Department, June 12, 18G3. 

Sir : Acting Rear-Admiral Porter has forwarded to the Department 
copies of your reports of the 2 7 tli and 29tli ultimo, detailing the cir- 
cumstances of the loss of the United States steamer Cincinnati, under 
your command, in an attack upon the Vicksburg batteries. 

Whilst regretting the loss of a ship that has so often successfully 
engaged the enemy, the sad casualties attending it, and the sorrows 
that have been brought to the hearts of the families of those who gave 
up their lives in the service of their country, it is gratifying to feel that 
the officers and crew of the Cincinnati performed their duty nobly and 
faithfully. All reports yet received testify to this fact ; and Genera. 
Sherman, with whom you were directed especially to cooperate, and 
who was an eye-witness, says, “the style in which the Cincinnati en- 
gaged the batteries elicited universal praise.” 

Amidst an incessant fire of shot and shell, even when the fate of the 
vessel had been sealed, and destruction both from the elements and the 
enemy was threatened, the officers and men appear to have stood 
bravely at their posts, and it is a proud record of the Cincinnati that 
when her last moments came, u she went down with the colors nailed 
to the mast.” 

It is with no ordinary pleasure that I express to you, and to the 
surviving officers and crew of the Cincinnati, the Department’s appre 
ciation of your brave conduct. Very respectfully, etc., 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 
Lieutenant George M. Baciie, 

Late in command of U. S. Steamer Cincinnati, Miss. Squadron. 

On the 1st of June a second expedition was sent up the 
Yazoo for the purpose of destroying stores and steamboats, if 
any could be found. The little fleet consisted of the De Kalb 
and four wooden gunboats. They reached a point fifteen mjles 
from Fort Pemberton, where our squadron had formerly been 
compelled to turn back when approaching from the Mississippi. 
There they found four fine steamers sunk on a bar, and com- 
pletely blockading the channel. Lieutenant Walker, finding 
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it impossible to penetrate this barrier, and being also unable to 
move the boats, was compelled to bum them. He also passed 
up the Big Sunflower one hundred and eighty miles, when he 
was stopped by shoal water. In this river he found and de- 
stroyed several small steamers. The fact casually mentioned 
in this report of a river navigable for steamers one hundred and 
eighty miles, whose name had scarcely been heard of at the 
North before the war, shows the almost unlimited means of com- 
munication, and of obtaining supplies, the South possessed, and 
that without our river squadrons the rebellion could not have 
been subdued. During the month of June the army and the 
fleet w T ere jointly and harmoniously engaged in the laborious 
and perilous work of the siege of this almost impregnable strong- 
hold. The lines in the rear of the city were pushed close up 
to the rebel works, and no one could show a head or hand on 
either side with impunity. A shot was sure to follow the slight- 
est exposure. Night and day, shot and shells and bombs from 
the huge mortars fell in every part of the city and the rebel 
works ; the cattle were killed, the buildings were shattered, and 
property of all kinds destroyed, and, at the close of the month, 
so complete was the investment that famine threatened the in- 
habitants and the garrison ; and when, on the anniversary of the 
birth of the republic, this river fortress yielded, all food had 
been exhausted, and starvation or surrender was their only al- 
ternative. The following extract from Admiral Porter presents 
a good summary of operations : 

History has seldom had an opportunity of recording so desperate a 
defence on one side, with so much courage, ability, perseverance, and 
endurance on the other; and, if ever an army was entitled to the grati- 
tude of a nation, it is the Army of the Tennessee and its gallant leaders. 

The Navy has necessarily performed a less conspicuous part in the 
capture of Vicksburg than the Army ; still it has been employed in a 
manner highly creditable to all concerned. 

The gunboats have been constantly employed below Vicksburg in 
sh^Jling the works, and with success, cooperating heartily with the left 
wing of the Army. 

The mortar-boats have been at work for forty-two days, without in- 
termission, throwing shells into all parts of the city, even reaching the 
works in the rear of Vicksburg and in front of our troops, a distance of 
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three miles. Three heavy guns, placed on scows — a '9-inch, 10-inch, 
and a 100-pound rifle — were placed in position a mile from the town, 
and commanded all the important water-batteries. They have kept up 
an accurate and incessant fire for fourteen days, doing all the damage 
that could be done by guns under such circumstances. Five 8-inch, 
two 9-inch, two 42-pounder rifles, and four 32-pounder shell-guns havo 
been landed, at the request of the different generals commanding corps, 
from the gunboats, and mounted in the rear of Vicksburg, and whenever 
I could spare the officers and men from our small complement, they were 
sent to manage the guns — with what ability I leave to the general com- 
manding the forces to say. 

In the mean time I stationed the smaller class of gunboats to keep 
the banks of the Mississippi clear of guerillas, who wore assembling in 
force, and with a large number of cannon, to block up the river and cut 
off the transports bringing down supplies, reinforcements, and ammu- 
nition for the army. Though the rebels, on several occasions, built 
batteries, and with a large force attempted to sink or capture the trans- 
ports, they never succeeded, but were defeated by the gunboats with 
severe loss on all occasions. 

Without a watchful care over the Mississippi, the operations of the 
Army would have been much interfered with ; and I can say, honestly, 
that officers never did their duty better than those who have patrolled 
the river from Cairo to Vicksburg. One steamer only was badly dis- 
abled since our operations commcneedgjxnd some six or seven men killed 
and wounded. While the Army have lmd a troublesome enemy in 
front and behind them, the gunboats, marine-brigade, under General 
Ellct, and a small force of troops under Generals Dennis and Mower, 
have kept at bay a large force of rebels, over twelve thousand strong, 
accompanied by a large quantity of artillery. Though offered battle 
several times and engaged, they invariably fled, and satisfied them- 
selves by assaulting half-disciplined and unarmed blacks. 

The capture of Vicksburg leaves us a large army and naval force 
free to act all along the river, and I hope soon to add to my depart- 
ment the vessels which have been temporarily lost to the service, viz., 
the Indianola and Cincinnati. 

The effect of this blow will be felt far up the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi ; the timiil and doubtful will take heart, and the wicked will, I 
hope, cease to trouble us for fear of the punishment which will sooner 
or later overtake them. 

There has been a large expenditure of ammunition during the siege. 
The mortars have fired seven thousand mortar-shells, and the gunboats 
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four thousand "five hundred; four thousand five hundred have been 
fired from the naval guns on shore, and we have supplied over six thou- 
sand to the different army corps. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Navy should have a place 
here : 

Navy Department, July 18, 1863. 

Sir: Your dispatch of the 4th instant, announcing the surrender 
of Vicksburg, on the anniversary of the great historic day in our na- 
tional annals, has been received. The fall of that place insures a sever- 
ance of the rebel territory, and must give to the country the speedy 
uninterrupted navigation of the rivers which water and furnish the 
ocean outlet to the great central valley of the Union. For the past 
year the key to the Mississippi has been Vicksburg, and so satisfied of 
this was the rebel chief who pioneered the rebellion and first gave the 
order to open the fires of civil strife, that he staked his cause upon its 
retention. By the herculean efforts of the Army, under the able leader- 
ship of General Grant, and the persistent and powerful cooperation 
of the Navy, commanded by yourself, this great result, under the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, has been achieved. A slave empire, divided 
by this river into equal parts, with liberty in possession of its banks, 
and freedom upon its waters, cannot exist. The work of rescuing and 
setting free this noble artery, whose unrestricted vital current is essen- 
tial to our nationality, commenced with such ability by the veteran 
Farragut and the lamented Foote, and continued by Davis, is near its 
consummation. You have only to proceed onward and meet that vet- 
eran chief whose first act was to dash through the gates by which the 
rebels assumed to bar the entrance to the Mississippi, whose free communi- 
cation to and above New Orleans he has ever since proudly maintained. 

When the squadrons of the upper and louver Mississippi shall com- 
bine, and the noble river be again free to a united people, the nation 
will feel its integrity restored, and the names of the heroic champions 
who signalized themselves in this invaluable service will be cherished 
and honored. Present and future millions, on the shores of those mag- 
nificent rivers which patriotism and valor shall have emancipated, will 
remember with unceasing gratitude the naval heroes who so well per- 
formed their part in these eventful times. 

To yourself, your officers, and the brave and gallant sailors, who 
have been so fertile in resources, so persistent and enduring through 
many months of trial and hardship, and so daring under all circutn- 
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stances, I tender, in the name of the President, the thanks and congratu- 
lations of the whole country on the fall of Vicksburg. 

Very respectfully, etc., * 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 
Rear-Admiral David D. Porter, 

commanding Mississippi Squadron, Vicksburg, Miss . 


Tims terminated one of the most remarkable sieg6s of mod- 
em times, where all that persistent courage could accomplish, 
aided by great natural advantages, and all the skill and ap- 
pliances of scientific war, was done by the rebel garrison, a fact 
sufficiently attested by the long period in which the garrison 
defeated and defied every eflftrt which could be made by ac- 
complished commanders oil land and water, with every for- 
midable weapon known to the military art. The reduction 
of Vicksburg was a work undertaken by our officers and men as 
a thing io be done, whatever it might cost of labor, money, time, 
or blood; and it was defended with a firmness and activity in- 
spired by the well-known fact, that should Vicksburg be cap- 
tured, the cause of the rebellion would be hopeless. When our 
troops entered Vicksburg, the great continental stream was re- 
stored to the Union, never to be separated again. Port Hud- 
son, as a matter of course, surrendered almost immediately. 

About the time of the fall of Vicksburg, the rebels on the 
west side of the river made several attempts to get a foothold 
upon the bank of the Mississippi, for the purpose of cutting off 
supplies, and intercepting communication with the army. These 
attacks, some of which were conducted by large bodies of troops, 
were often met by the gunboats, which forced the enemy into 
disastrous retreat, pursued by the far-reaching shells of the heavy 
guns. At Milliken’s Bend our forces were overpowered, and 
driven back and down the river-bank ; but when the pursuing 
rebels appeared upon the edge of the bank, they w T ere met by a 
murderous fire from the gunboats, and driven at once in con- 
fusion away, leaving a large number of dead upon the field. In 
repelling these attacks from the western shore, the marine 
brigade, commanded by Brigadier-General Alfred W. Ellet, 
performed very valuable service. The rebels were very active 
in watching the plantations near the river, which were worked 
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by Northern or Union men, and whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented, the crops and machinery were destroyed and the negro 
workmen carried away. General Ellet and his marine brigade 
were very useful in preventing and punishing such depredations. 

On the morning of the 4th of July, a very formidable at- 
tack, with eighteen thousand men, under General Holmes, was 
made on Helena. It was a part of the army of General Price, 
and the intention was to relieve Vicksburg bv seizing Helena, 
and cutting off the transports and supplies. General Prentiss, 
who commanded at Helena, had only three thousand five hun- 
dred men. The rebels succeeded in driving in our outposts, 
and obtained possession of the high ground commanding the 
town, when they were unexpectedly opened upon by the shell- 
guns of the Tyler. The result is well described by Lieutenant 
Phelps, of the Eastport. 

U. S. Iron-clad Ram Eastport, Helena, Arkansas, July 8, 1808. 

Sir : General Holmes, with a reported force of eighteen thousand reb- 
els, attacked this place at daylight on the morning of the 4tli instant, and 
was repulsed after a hard-contested fight of several hours’ duration. 

The enemy attacked the centre of the defences, and carried the rifle- 
pits and a battery upon the crest of the hills in the rear, which com- 
manded not only Helena itself, but also all the other defensive works, 
including Fort Curtis. After possessing himself of that position, he 
pushed large forces down the slope of the ridge into the gorges, and his 
sharpshooters began the work of driving the artillerists from the guns in 
the main fort. Rebel guns, both above and below the town, had been 
planted upon commanding positions, and opened fire upon the line of 
defensive works across the river bottom, about one thousand yards in 
width, and his troops were in force near them to secure the advantages 
the capture of the works upon the hills would offer for closing upon the 
town from both directions along the river bottom. The Tyler had been 
covering the approach by the old town road; but Captain Pritchett dis- 
covered the enemy pressing down the hillside after the capture of the 
battery in the centre, and took up such a position that, while his broad- 
side guns poured a destructive fire upon the slopes and enfiladed the 
ravines, his stern-guns effectually silenced the rebel battery below, and 
his bow-guns played simultaneously upon the upper one. The slaughter 
of the enemy at this time was terrible, and all unite in describing the 
horrors of that hillside and the ravines after the battle as baffling de- 
scription, the killed being literally torn to pieces by shell, and the 
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avengiug fire of the gunboat pursued tbe enemy two or three miles to 
his reserve forces, creating a panic there which added not a little to the 
end of victory. 

The enemy’s loss is very heavy. Our forces have buried three 
hundred and eighty of his killed, and many places have been found 
where he had himself buried his dead. His wounded number eleven 
hundred, and the prisoners are also eleven hundred. Our cavalry forces 
are hourly discovering dead and wounded in the surrounding country, 
and are bringing in stragglers and deserters. Boats passing up the river 
for two days after the battle were continually hailed by deserters from 
the rebel ranks wishing to get on board to escape. 

An examination of the field, and the reports I hear, convince me 
that the Tyler contributed greatly to the defeat of the enemy, and the 
terrible slaughter in bis ranks is largely hers. It is due to Captain 
Pritchett to add that he took up an admirable position, and used his 
battery in a manner alike creditable to himself and to his officers and 
men. 

First at Belmont, then at Pittsburg Landing, and now here, the 
Tyler has been of inestimable value, and lias saved the fortunes of the 
day. The garrison, numbering but three thousand three hundred men, 
with lines entirely too extensive for such a force, evidently fought with 
a courage and determination without superior example in this war. 

Our loss in killed and wounded is about one hundred and eighty. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. L. Phelps, Lieu tenant- Commander, 
commanding Second Division Mississippi Squadron . 
Acting Bear-Admiral David D. Porter, 

commanding Mississippi Squadron, 


About the middle of July it was ascertained that the rebels 
were fortifying Yazoo City, for the purpose of making it a base 
from which to collect supplies for their army; it was deter- 
mined to send a joint army and navy expedition to check their 
operations. The iron-clad Baron de Kalb, and three small 
gunboats, with five thousand troops, were sent up the river for 
this purpose. It was found that strong batteries had been 
erected, and these the iron-cl ads attacked. After testing their 
strength, a combined assault was arranged, which resulted in 
the speedy capture of the rebel works and nearly three hun- 
dred prisoners. After the action was over, the De Kalb rant 
vol. n. — 27 
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upon a torpedo, which exploded and injured her so that she 
sank in fifteen minutes. Seventeen of these infernal machines 
had been planted in the river without connecting wires, or any 
thing which might indicate their presence. All the vessels but 
the De Kalb passed safely over them, owing to a rise in the 
river. Five of the largest and best boats on the Western rivers, 
which the rebels had taken up the Yazoo for safety, were burnt 
by them to prevent them from falling into our hands, and one 
with six heavy guns was captured. As the people of Yazoo 
City gave no notice of the existence of torpedoes, which through 
some former understanding they were expected to do, General 
Ilerron seized three thousand bales of cotton as a compensation 
for the De Kalb. The enemy’s loss of property on this occasion 
was estimated at two millions of dollars. An expedition was 
soon after sent to attempt to recover the De Kalb, but she was 
found to be too much injured to be raised, but her guns, stores, 
and iron-plating were saved. The rebels, as they themselves 
reported, set fire to and destroyed fourteen other steamers up 
the Yazoo, on board of which was the machinery that they in- 
tended to take to Selma, Georgia, for the gunboats then being 
built at that place. 

One of the somewhat eccentric and amusing operations of 
the river navy was the pursuit of the land force of John Morgan 
up the Ohio Kiver. The well-known raid of this guerilla chief 
into Indiana and Ohio need not be here described. It was a 
bold dash into the North, and would have been a complete suc- 
cess, but for the interposition of the gunboats. 

Among other novel craft intended for the Western rivers 
were some small light-drauglit “tin-dads” as they were called, 
armored only with boiler-iron, thick enough to resist a musket- 
ball. They were intended as a police force to patrol the smaller 
streams, and to run upon the Ohio Kiver in low water, to pre- 
vent the crossing of any rebel bands that might attempt to 
plunder on the north bank of the river. 

John Morgan conceived the idea of making a sudden raid 
into Indiana, and then marching into Ohio, with some hope that 
he might be fortunate enough to capture Cincinnati, or at 
least lay it under contribution. He succeeded in getting his 
marauding band across the river into Indiana, and then com- 
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dienced a march up the Ohio, not venturing far from th& river, 
lest he might be cut off from his proposed line of retreat. He 
therefore marched nearly parallel to the stream, laying the in- 
habitants under contribution as he went, proceeding at first 
quite leisurely, as if he were monarch of the country, making a 
triumphal procession. For a few days he enjoyed it greatly. 

The Union armies were far to the south of him, in Kentucky 
and Tennessee; and he and his followers held a short revel 
among the fat things of the Indiana and Ohio farmers, with 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati tempting them in the not remote 
distance. Morgan fell into the snare so often spread for great 
conquerors. Like Hannibal at Canme, he delayed among the 
sweets. lie expected, so soon as threatened, to slip across the 
Ohio, and away into sympathizing Kentucky. But sooner than 
he thought, an avenging force was on his track — the country 
was rising in the interior, on his left ; and when he turned to 
the river there were the tin-clads, with their grim batteries, 
ready to welcome him with shells and grape and canister. 
Morgan moved on up the river, and the gunboats did the same, 
keeping abreast of his column, and shelling it whenever it 
appeared in sight. A fleet of gunboats in pursuit of a flying 
land force was a new feature of war, but it was very effective. 

Morgan suddenly found himself in a trap. He could not 
retreat, for a strong force was in his rear ; he could, not turn 
into the interior, for there he would certainly be cut oft* ; he 
could not cross the river at any of the summer fords, for the 
gunboats met him at all such points, and he could not halt, for 
then he would be intercepted in front. Ilis only possible hope 
of escape was in passing rapidly on till he could reach « hoal 
water in the Ohio, above which the gunboats could not pass ; 
and it was necessary to do this before a force sufficient to stop 
him could be collected in his front; and therefore he Lurried 
on, heading for the sources of the Ohio, keeping only a few miles 
from the river, seeking for an opportunity to cross, and finding 
none, for the gunboats kept steadily on, holding themselves 
night and day just abreast of his force. 

For about five hundred miles up the river this strange march 
and pursuit continued, Morgan’s force daily diminishing in 
skirmishes and by desertions, and none of the Northern sympa- 
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tliizers with rebellion hastening to his standard, as he had 
been led to expect, till at length he saw that his case was 
hopeless, unless he could elude the gunboats, and this he 
vainly endeavored to do, until, hemmed in between the tin- 
clads and the troops, he was captured at length on the upper 
Ohio. The wonder was, not that he and his freebooters were 
taken, but that it was possible for him, with that contempt- 
ible force, to march five hundred miles through Indiana and 
Ohio without being sooner secured. It shows how small a 
disciplined body can march through a densely-populated coun- 
try with almost perfect impunity, .so far as the inhabitants 
are concerned. Morgan marched round Cincinnati, and came 
within a few miles of the city ; and, for aught that appears, lie 
might have marched into it, and closed his raid by one grand 
revel there. Even the gunboats could not have disturbed him 
then, for they would not have destroyed the town; and it 
would have been more glorious for John to have perished there, 
like Alexander in Babylon, than to be snared as he was, like 
a wild beast in the thickets on the river-banks, and then, with 
shaved head and striped garments, be placed among the con- 
victs of the Ohio penitentiary. 

As we look back on Morgan’s expedition ; it appears more 
like an expensive frolic on a grand scale than like serious 
war ; and while, in one view of the case, it appears like a spite- 
ful revenge to thrust this would-be Eobin Hood into a felon’s cell, 
thus rudely quenching all the light of the romance of his excur- 
sion, and considering that, with successful impudence, he had 
defied two great and populous States ; on the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten, that if a man chooses to engage in such 
expensive amusements, and makes himself sport with property 
and life, it is only just that he should endure the penalty. 
Lieutenant Le Eoy Fitch has given an interesting account of a 
part of this pursuit : 

U. S. Steamer Moose, Buffington Island, July 19, 1863. 

Sir : I have the honor to state, that since my last report regarding 
Morgan, I have followed on np the river, keeping on his right. In some 
instances I was compelled to get out warps to get over the falls, shoals, 
and swift water, hut I had determined to cut him off at all hazards. 

This morning I had the good fortune to intercept him just above 
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this island, making for the river and attempting to ford. I /it once 
engaged him, drove him from the banks, and captured two pieces of his 
artillery, a portion of his baggage-train, horses, small-arras, etc. During 
this time General Judah was pressing on his rear. 

He did not engage us over an hour, when his forces broke in the 
utmost confusion, throwing away their arms and clothing, and taking to 
the hills; a portion, however, moved up along the bank in hasty retreat, 
but I followed them so closely that they soon broke, and disappeared 
up the ravines and over the bills. In this column moving up along the 
bank were several buggies and carriages, which were abandoned to us. 
One of the carriages, in which Morgan was said to be riding, was upset 
by one of our shells, and both horses disabled. The road along the 
bank was literally strewn with his plunder, such as cloth, boots, shoes, 
small-arms, and the like ; but I bad not time to land and take posses- 
sion of these things, as I wished to keep on up the river with the rem- 
nant of his scattered band, knowing that General Judah would look out 
for those left in the rear. About fifteen miles above this point, I again 
fell in with another portion of his forces fording. The current was so 
very swift and the channel so narrow, that it was some time before I 
could get within range of them. As soon as possible I opened fire on 
tliem, killing two, and causing many of the horses to leave their yders 
in the water. Some had already got across; but many put back, and 
again took up the river. 

It was reported afterward that some twenty-five or thirty were 
drowned. I left standing on both banks some fifteen or twenty horses 
without riders; but had not time to stop for them. Pushing on up the 
river, I again saw another squad of some twenty-five or thirty crossing; 
but could not, in consequence of very shoal and swift water, get within 
range of them till they had crossed. 

Having reached as high as it was safe for me to venture at this 
stage of waiter, and the river still falling, I dropped down below Buffing- 
ton Island, where I will remain till morning, and then proceed below 
Leertast Falls. 

Although I could get but two vessels (the Moose and Alleghany 
Belle) in the engagement to-day, owing to the numerous shoals and 
shape of the river, yet I can testify to the energetic, prompt, and effi- 
cient part the officers and crews of the steamers Reindeer, Naumkcv, 
Victory, and Springfield took in the chase. 

The officers and crew of this vessel and the Alleghany Belle acted 
in the most commendable manner, and although many of them had 
never before been under fire, they did their duty well. 
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I know not the number of killed, wounded, and prisoners, but am 
told the enemy suffered severely, and that nearly the entire force was 
captured. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Le Roy Fitch, Lieutenant-Commander , 
Acting Rear-Admiral David D. Porter, 

commanding Mississippi Squadron. 

General Burnside expressed his satisfaction in the following 
letter : 

Cincinnati, July 81, 1803. 

Sir : It affords me great pleasure to bear testimony to the efficient 
services performed by the gunboats of the Upper Ohio Squadron, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Commander Le Roy Fitch, in the pursuit 
of the rebels under John II. Morgan. Too much praise cannot be 
awarded the naval department at this place, for the promptness and 
energy manifested in this movement. I would also gladly bear testi- 
mony to the faultless and efficient services of Acting-Master A. H. 
Bowen, whose hearty and energetic cooperation in this pursuit, and, in 
fact, every movement of his connected with the Navy since I first as- 
sumid command of this department, has been attended with most bene- 
ficial results. The brilliant success which has attended the joint opera- 
tions of the x\.rmy and Navy in this movement gives abundant evidence 
of the good feeling between these two efficient arms of the service, and 
promises much for the future success of all such operations. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. E. Burnside, Major-General . 

Admiral Porter, commanding Mississippi Fleet. 

Secretary Welles also thought this performance worthy of 
special notice, as appears from his letter to Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Fitch : 

0 Navy Department, July < 2j i 1863. 

Sir: Since your attachment to the Mississippi Squadron, it has been 
gratifying to the Department to observe the commendable zeal, as shown 
by reports to it, displayed by you in the execution of the duties with 
which you were intrusted. 

In affording convoy on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, in 
punishing and dispersing the guerilla bands which infested the banks of 
those Streams, and in your timely and important assistance to the garri- 
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son at Fort Donelson, when attacked on the 3d of February last, by the 
rebels under General Wheeler and others, you have acted with prompt- 
ness, and reflected credit on the naval service. 

Your recent pursuit of the flying guerilla Morgan — following him 
upward of five hundred miles, intercepting him, and frustrating him in 
his attempt to recross the Ohio, capturing his tfuin, a portion of his 
guns, and routing his band, all of which materially crippled his strength, 
and led to his final capture — gives additional evidence of your zeal and 
ability, and reflects additional credit on the service and yourself. 

The Department takes pleasure in expressing its appreciation of 
your meritorious services ; and thanks you and those under your com- 
mand for your many Mows to the rebellion, and active measures for the 
perpetuation of the Union. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy . 
Lieutenant- Commander Le Koy Fitch, U. S. N., 

commanding IT. S. Steamer Moose , Mississippi Squadron . 

These and a few minor expeditions bring down the opera- 
tions on the Mississippi to the 1st of October, 1863. The Mis- 
sisippi and its tributaries were once more clear and under the 
control of the rightful Government, with the single exception 
of the upper portion of the Tied liiver, which was yet to be 
the scene of a very extraordinary naval performance. The 
rebellion had received its death-blow, but some of its dying 
struggles were dangerous and fierce. Science, skill, dash, and 
patriotic courage, fertility in resource, and long endurance in 
the execution of plans, had characterized both officers and men 
in the many wearisome months of exhausting labor on the 
Western rivers; the Army and Xavy had worked in harmony, 
assisting and vying with each other, and at length the vast 
work was accomplished, and the great continental river was 
once more open to the sea. 

We must now turn back a little, and take np the history of 
the naval war on the sea-coast, beginning with the operations 
at Charleston. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


OPERATIONS PRELIMINARY TO THE BLOCKADE AND SIEGE OF 
CHARLESTON. 

South Carolina was properly regarded as the originator of 
the treason whose natural fruit was the rebellion and ttie war. 
In her arrogant and self-conceited public men was seen the 
highest form of manhood which the slave system was capable of 
producing. The South Carolina slaveholder exhibited, more 
nearly than the Virginian, the ultimate effect of slavery upon 
character, the perfected slave-owning man. The lust and pride 
of power were so pampered by this ownership of men, this con- 
temptuous denial unto others of all right and privilege, that 
the absolute monarch of the plantation spurned even the con- 
trol of lawful government, and taught defiance of national 
authority and nullification of national law, and called thiB 
treasonable doctrine a chivalrous assertion of the rights of free- 
dom, confounding lawlessness with liberty. The principles of 
the South Carolina miscalled statesmen, when analyzed^ show 
first, independence for each State of all national control; second, 
entire liberty for each slave-lord to work his own will upon 
his plantation, unrestrained by any superior power. Such 
doctrines lead inevitably to treason and rebellion. The South- 
ern politicians proved themselves to be incapable of statesman- 
ship. They misunderstood utterly the real nature of Northern 
civilization, perceiving neither its principles n'or its tendencies, 
and with the magnificent result of free institution the marvel 
of the modem world, stretching across a continent before their 
eyes, turned with barbarian blindness to glorify the poverty, the 
ignorance, the brutality with which they wereMtsursing their 
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beautiful heritage, and changing the fairest portion of our land 
into a desert. 

Insolently assuming a superiority over Northern men, for 
which claim there was no foundation, either in original endow- 
ment or subsequent culture, even in their foremost men, they 
underrated even more wildly than the savages of the plains the 
military power and resources of the North. In fact, the mis- 
called civilization of slavery was a gigantic sham, an imposition 
on the world’s credulity, whose emptiness, and untidiness, and 
loathsomeness the war revealed to all men, except a few of the 
blindest, such as Carlyle and Buskin, who, apparently more 
ignorant than schoolboys should be of the true condition of 
America, and misunderstanding both the objects and results of 
the war, saw in the destruction of slavery, not the elevation and 
cultivation of. a race, but the illegal dethroning, by a fanatical 
democratic mob, of the patriarchal, kingly demigods, who were 
benevolently endeavoring by whip, and torture, and exhausting 
toil, to open a new wav to civilization for the negro by the 
downward path through ignorance and brutehood. 

It was fitting that South Carolina should take the lead in 
the greatest crime against God and man that has cursed and 
disgraced these modern times; and it was only natural when 
Charleston opened the sorrowful tragedy of the war by the 
cowardly attack on the handful of men in Sumter, and when 
she carried her exultation to the verge of madness, that the 
North should regard her as the chief offender, the contri ver of 
this bloody mischief, and upon that city for a time was concen- 
trated the wrath of the country, demanding that the national 
flag and honor should be speedily and fully avenged. Public 
sentiment compelled the Government to make an early demon- 
stration against Charleston. The first step was an attempt to 
close the harbor by a strong blockading squadron. At the 
same time a futile effort was made to obstruct the ship-channel 
by the sinking of what was called the stone-fleet, a measure 
spoken of in the first volume, and w r hich so alarmed and irri- 
tated England as to cause her to protest strongly against this 
blocking up a highway of the nations. But as the sunken hulks 
served as guides to indicate the channel, instead of obstructing 
it, the anger of the British statesmen gradually subsided. To 
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establish an effectual blockade of Charleston is a very difficult 
thing, and in the ordinary method and with wooden ships It 
could never have been done. The harbor was not closed until 
Admiral Dahlgren took the command of the squadron and 
brought the Monitors within the bar. The ordinary position of 
the blockading fleet, until after the attack by Du Pont, wa£ 
about four miles from the land, and it was not a very difficult 
feat for the English steamers with skilful pilots to pass through, 
the line of blockaders in the night, and pass at daylight into the 
harbor by some one of the numerous channels. The city could 
also be approached by small steamers from the northeast by 
Bull’s Bay by an interior channel; while Stono and other 
inlets were open at the southwest, there was also an inte- 
rior steamboat channel and a railroad to Savannah. Under* 
these circumstances it is not surprising that in the early part of 
the war the trade of Charleston was Hot very seriously inter- 
rupted. Certain it is, that for a considerable time the rebels 
received at this point, from tlieir English friends, large supplies 
of goods and munitions of war. 

There were three methods by which it was thought Charles- 
ton might be successfully attacked : one was, by approaching it 
from the northeast by Bull’s Bay ; another to make the assault 
by passing or capturing the forts in the harbor ; and a third by 
passing up the inlets to the southwest of the city, obtaining 
there a lodgment for a land force, and thus turn the strong 
fortifications of the harbor. No serious demonstration was 
made by the way of Bull’s Bay, and by neither of these methods 
could the rebel city be captured. During the year 1862 little 
was done before Charleston except to maintain, as far as possible, 
the efficiency of the blockade, and to reconnoitre in all direc- 
tions to discover some practicable method of appjttmeh. There 
was no sufficient land-force to support any operations of the 
squadron, and Charleston remained secure. 

On the 13th of May, 1862, the monotony of blockade life 
was broken by an achievement of a slave, which deserves to 
mpk among the heroic deeds of the war. There was a very 
fl^e armed dispatch and transportation steamer belonging to 
General Ripley’s engineer department, whose business it was to 
run frdm point to point in the harbor on the various grands of 
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the rebel government Her pilot was a very intelligent slave, 
Kobert Small, and he conceived the bold idea of carrying the 
steamer in the early morning out of the harbor and delivering 
her to the commander of the blockading squadron. It was 
boldly conceived and bravely done, one of the earliest of many 
indications during the war of what this down-trodden race is 
capable. He left the government wharf openly, as if on ordi- 
nary business, .with the palmetto and confederate flags flying, 
and passing the forts with the usual salute, steamed rapidly on 
and was soon beyond the range of the outmost gun, when he 
hauled down the confederate flag and hoisted a white one 
just in season to prevent the fire of one of the block aders 
which was watching his course. 

Admiral I)u Pont pays the following tribute to this dark- 
skinned hero, but he doubted whether the Government would 
recognize as a lawful prize a vessel captured by a slave. The 
subsequent events of the war caused men to see more clearly. 

FLAG-Suir Wabash, Port Royal Harbor, 8 . C., May 14, 1802. 

Sir: I enclose a copy of a report from Commander E. 0. Parrott, 
brought here last night by the late rebel steam-tug Planter, in charge of 
an officer and crow from the Augusta. She was the armed dispatch 
and transportation steamer attached to the engineer department at 
Charleston, under Brigadier-General Ripley, whose barge, a short time 
since, was brought out to the blockading fleet by several contrabands. 

The bringing out of this steamer, under all the circumstances, would 
have done credit to any one. At four o’clock in the morning, in the 
absence of the captain, who was on shore, she left her wharf close to 
the government office and headquarters, with palmetto and confederate 
flags flying, passed the successive forts, saluting as usual by blowing her 
steam-whistle. After getting beyond the range of the last gun, she 
quickly hauled down the rebel flags and hoisted a white one. 

The Onward was the inside ship of the blockading fleet in the main 
channel, and was preparing to fire when her commander made out the 
white flag. The armament of the steamer is a 32-pounder or pivot, and 
a fine 24-pounder howitzer. She has, besides, on her deck four other 
guns — one 7-inch rifled — which were to have been taken the morn- 
ing of the escape to the new fort on the middle ground^ One of the 
four belonged to Fort Sumter, and had been struck in the rebel attack 
on the fort on the muzzle. Robert, the intelligent slave and pilot of 
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the boat, who performed this bold feat so skilfully, informed me of this 
fact, presuming it would be a matter of interest to us to have possession 
of this gun. This man, Robert Small, is superior to any who have come 
into otfr lines — intelligent as many of them have been. His informa- 
tion has been most interesting, and portions of it of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The steamer is quite a valuable acquisition to the squadron by her 
good machinery and very light draught. The officer in charge brought 
her through St. Helena sound, and by the inland passage down Beaufort 
River, arriving here at 10 o’clock last night. 

On board the steamer, when she left Charleston, were eight men, 
five women, and three children. 

I shall continue to employ Robert as a pilot on board the Planter 
for the inland waters, with which he appears to be very familiar. I do 
not know whether, in the views of the Government, the vessel will be 
considered a prize; but, if so, I respectfully submit to the Department 
the claims of this man Robert and his associates. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

F. S. Du Tow, Flag-Officer commanding, etc. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretarg of the Navy, Washington , D. C. 

As one of tlie consequences of the information given by 
Robert Small, an expedition was fitted out to take possession of 
Stono Inlet, in tlie expectation that tlie troops then in the vi- 
cinity of Charleston might be landed on the southwest of the 
city, and thus the harbor fortifications, as before stated, would 
be turned. So far as the Navy was concerned, the movement 
was successful, as appears from the letter of Commander 
Drayton : 

U. S. Steamer Pawnee, Stono, May 30, 1862. 

Sir : In obedience to your orders of the 28th instant, I entered this 
place the following morning, but not without some difficulty; for, 
although it was at the very top of the tide and in the best water, my 
vessel struck heavily twenty times, and I am satisfied that every vessel 
drawing more than nine feet must always do so. 

I found that Captain Marchand had arrived here the evening before 
with the Ellen, and had already ordered almost every thing that I had 
intended doing myself. Two vessels had been sent to look for the bat- 
tery that had fired on the Unadilla, and Lieutenant-commanding Col- 
lins, on his return, reported that it had been removed to Charleston, 
probably having thrown the guns overboard, as some were felt under the 
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mud, belonging either to this battery or to an earth one which was de- 
stroyed by him. 

I found the Pembina and Huron a little above Legar6ville t the Ot- 
tawa lower down, and with the three vessels went up until, at the last 
bend of the river before coining to Wappoo Cut, we opened fire on a 
small steamer which was seen near that place, when a fire was opened 
on ns from a very heavy rifled gun, some of whose shot and shell fell a 
little short. Here I left the Pembina and Huron for the night a little 
above Newtown Creek, returning to the Pawnee, which I had left below 
the piles off Legareville. 

This morning, having had some of the piles drawn up, I passed 
through the barrier and went to the place where I had left the two gun- 
boats, in the Pawnee, where I anchored her, and continued on in the 
Ellen. On rounding a point a little above we came in full sight of the 
fortification from which the gun had been fired yesterday, when I opened 
with the Parrott guns of the Ellen, the shell from which just reached, 
with 20-second fuses and about sixteen degrees elevation. This was 
immediately returned from their rifle, the shells from which were fired 
with such accuracy that I think they must have measured the distance. 
After having received about a dozen fires, and returned them rather 
more, and having gained as much information of the battery as was im- 
portant, I returned to the Pawnee, from which vessel I also threw a 
few shells, and at sunset returned to the neighborhood of Legareville, 
intending to send the Unadilla to you in tho morning had the Flora not 
arrived. The contrabands tell us that torpodocs have been laid in the 
river; but even were this not the case, I hardly think that the gunboats 
could go beyond where I did to-day without great risk of sticking in 
the mud. Besides the rifle-gun alluded to, the battery contains a num- 
ber of smooth-bores, the negroes say seven, the shot from which, how- 
ever, all fell much short of us, the distance being over two and a halt 
miles, according to Captain Boutelle’s measurement, who knows every 
inch of the ground, having had a surveying station near by. As this 
battery is on what may be called a different; island from that on which 
the army are to act, I do not see that it can have any bearing on their 
occupation. 

To sum up, we arc in as complete possession of the river as of Port* 
Royal, and can land and protect the army whenever it wishes. Beyond 
the reach of our guns I cannot, of course, be responsible ; for it must, 
to a certain extent, then look out for itself. 

We see horsemen everywhere on the watch, but they are becoming 
a little shy, as we have fired at them several times. 
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The Flora will take away a number of our contrabands, who are a 
little in the way at present, although I think the army could find plenty 
of work for twice as many. The battery I hare alluded to h close to 
Wappoo Out, but Mr. Haftord, who goes down with this, will point out 
all the localities. 

Captain Marchand went out this morning to join his vessel. There 
are with me at present the Huron, Unadilla, Pembina, Ottawa, and 
Helen. The Flora only arrived late this evening as I came down the 
river; and, as she starts at daylight, I may, in my hurry, not have 
made myself clear; but, as I said above, Mr. Hafford can explain every 
thing. The Pembina and Huron arc now above Newtown Creek, where 
I shall leave them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. Drayton, Commander and Senior Officer at Stono. 
Flag-Officer S. F. Du Pont, 

commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron , Port Royal . 

The army determined to avail itself of the opportunity thus 
presented, and the necessary gunboats and transports having 
been furnished him, General Hunter landed his forces on James 
Island, and made, as was thought, a permanent lodgment. 
While General Hunter was absent at Port Royal, an advance 
was made on the rebel position at Secessionville, which attack 
was repulsed with severe loss, and soon after James Island was 
abandoned by our troops, and Charleston remained secure as 
before. Yery little progress was made in the operations against 
this city until the spring of 1863, when the first serious attack 
was made. In the mean time the impatience of the country 
was great, and the Government was hastening its preparations 
for a decisive blow. 

After the triumphant fight of the Monitor with the Merri- 
mack, somewhat extravagant expectations were raised in regard 
to the powers of the turreted ships ; and when the new 15-inch 
gun was added to this armament, it was believed by many that 
they could easily pass or destroy any fortifications then known, 
and therefore it was thought that, by a fleet of Monitors, Charles- 
ton could be readily captured. The Government pushed forward 
to completion, as rapidly as possible, a few small Monitors of 
about the size of the original one, but armed in part with the 
15-inch smooth-bore gun. With these it was expected that 
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Forts Sumter, and Moultrie, and the other batteries of Charles- 
ton, could be passed, and terms dictated to the city with the 
Monitors lying at its wharves. 

In January, 1863, one of the new Monitors, the Montauk, 
armed with one 11-inch and one 15-ineh gun, was sent, under 
the command of Lieutenant J. L. Worden, to attack Fort Mc- 
Alister, on the Ogeeehee Iliver. The Nashville, a somewhat 
famous blockade-runner, had gone up Ossabaw Sound and 
taken refuge under the guns of this fort. It was a strong earth- 
work, with casemates and bomb-proofs, and mounting nine 
guns. Some wooden gunboats accompanied the iron-clad, and 
participated in the fight at a distance. The whole interest of 
the battle centred, however, upon the Montauk, as about to 
show, not only the endurance of the new war-ship, but the ef- 
fect of the big gun. The battle was accordingly fought, with 
no important result on either side, whereupon the oppose rs of 
the Monitors exulted, and denounced them as entirely worth- 
less; and the Navy Department was assailed for having made, 
as was charged, an enormous waste of public money, with 
which serviceable vessels might have been built. The advo- 
cates of the Monitors felt some degree of mortification. There 
was very little reason for the feeling manifested on either side. 
Even 15-inch shot could not demolish a sand-hill ; and the Moni- 
tor, though struck, was uninjured. 

What was really determined was altogether in favor of the 
iron-clad and the monster gun, for it was shown that the ar- 
mor of the Monitor could receive, without injury, the fire of the 
heavy artillery of the fort, and the range and velocity of the 15- 
incli shot was learned, and found not to be inferior to those of 
the smaller guns. These two facts were soon used by Lieuten- 
ant Worden for an important purpose, as will appear. 

While the Government was hastening its preparations for 
the proposed attack on the city, the rebels were equally busy in 
constructing works for defence and vessels for attack. During 
all the early part of the war, and until their resources were cut 
off by the stringency of the blockade, they made the most stren- 
uous efforts to create an iron-clad navy ; and had they not been 
met by the Monitors and the 15-inch guns, they would have 
had a fleet of armored vessels quite equal to any broadside ships 
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which at that time we could have built — a very important fact, 
the proofs of which will hereafter be given. 

On the 31st of January, 1863, two of their iron-clad gunboats 
came out of Charleston harbor, and made a successful and (to 
us)hnortifying attack upon the blockading squadron. Two of 
our heaviest men-of-war on that station, the Powhatan and the 
Canandaigua, were absent at Port Royal, undergoing some re- 
pairs, and this was perhaps for them a fortunate circumstance. 
No one of our own iron-clads seems to have been at that time 
off the harbor. The vessels on the station were such as had 
been purchased from the merchant service. The harbor was 
covered by a thick haze, so that the rebel steamers were enabled 
to pass out by the main ship-channel unperceived, and were in 
the midst of the blockaders before they were discovered. They 
first attacked the Mercedita, a steamer of about eight hundred 
tons. The iron-clad lying low in the water, and being close along- 
side before it was seen, the guns of the Mercedita could not be 
brought to bear, and a single shell from the rebel disabled her 
entirely. It passed through her condenser, through her port 
boiler, and exploding against the port side, tore a hole in her 
side four or five feet square, leaving the ship not only helpless, 
but in a sinking condition. The steamer was of course surren- 
dered ; but instead of saving the crew, the rebel commander 
merely parolled them, and passed on to attack the Keystone 
State, a steamer of about fourteen hundred tons burden. This 
vessel returned the fire of the iron-clad without effect, and was 
soon set on fire by the explosion of a shell in the forehold. The 
commander of the Keystone State, Le Roy, then determined to 
run the iron-clad down, and training his guns for a plunging 
fire, lie dashed at his enemy with a speed of twel ve knots per 
hour, but a shell passed through both steam-chests, and she was 
instantly disabled. During the brief fight she was struck by 
ten rifle-shells. Other vessels, alarmed by the firing, came up, 
f and the rebel steamers withdrew, having inflicted a very serious 
damage. On board the Mercedita four were killed and three 
wounded, and on the Keystone State the havoc was great. 
Twenty were killed, and twenty more were wounded, about 
half the casualties being caused by the escaping steam. 

This occurrence was instantly seized upon by the rebel 
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authorities at Charleston, encouraged thereto by soma .of the 
foreign consuls, as a reason for declaring the blockade to be 
raised by a superior force, and the following proclamation was 
issued : 


Headquarters Naval and Land Forces, £ 
Charleston, South Carolina, January 31, 1863. ) 

At about the hour of five o’clock this morning the Confederate 
States naval forces on this station attacked the United States blockad- 
ing fleet off the harbor of the city of Charleston, and sunk, dispersed, or 
drove off* and out of sight, for the time, the entire hostile fleet. There- 
fore, we, the undersigned, commanders, respectively, of tho Confederate 
States naval and land forces in this quarter, hereby formally declare the 
blockade by the United States of the said city of Charleston, South 
Carolina, to he raised by a superior force of the Confederate States, 
from and after this 31st day of January, a. d. 1803. 

C. T. Beauregard, General commanding. 

I). N. Ingraham, com'g Naval Forces in South Carolina. 

Official : 

Thomas Jordan, Chief of Staff. 


This was answered by the statement of the officers com- 
manding the blockading squadron : 

U. S. Steamer New Ironsides, off Charleston, February 10, 1863. 

We, the undersigned officers, commanding various vessels of the 
blockading squadron ofi* Charleston, have seen the proclamation of Gen- 
eral Beauregard and Commodore Ingraham, herewith appended* as also 
the results of the so-called engagements, viz. : two vessels sunk, four set 
on fire, and the remainder driven away ; and also the statement that 
the British consul and the commander of the British war-steamer Petrel 
had previously gone five miles beyond the usual anchorage of the block- 
aders, and could see nothing of them with their glasses. 

We deem it our duty to state that the so-called results are false in 
every particular — no vessels were sunk, none were set ori fire seriously. 
Two vessels alone were injured of consequence : the Mercedita had her 
boiler exploded by a shell from the only gun fired at her when surprised 
by an attack by night — a thick haze was prevailing: and the Keystone 
State also bad her steam-chest injured, at the moment of attempting to 
ruu down one of the rams. The Keystone State was at once assisted 
by the Memphis, which vessel exchanged shots with the iron ram, as 
vol. il—28 
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she was withdrawing toward the bar, after having fired at the Keystone 
State, as did also the Quaker City. So hasty was the retreat of the 
rams, that, although they might have perceived that the Keystone State 
had received serious damage, no attempt was ever made to approach 
her. The Stettin and Ottawa, at the extreme end of the line, did not 
get under way from their position till after the firing had ceased, and 
the Stettin merely saw the black smoke as the rams disappeared over the 
bar. The Flag was alongside the Mercedita after, it seems, she had 
yielded to the ram, supposing herself sinking. The rams withdrew 
hastily toward the harbor, and on their way were fired at by the Housa- 
tonic and Augusta, until both had got beyond reach of their guns. 
They anchored under the protection of their forts, and remained 
there. 

No vessel, iron-clad or other , passed out over the bar after the return 
of the rams in-shore. The Unadilla was not aware of the attack until 
the Housatonic commenced firing, when she moved out toward that 
vessel from her anchorage. 

The Housatonic was never beyond the usual line of the blockade. The 
Quaker City, in the forenoon, picked up her anchor, which she had 
slipped to repair to the point of the firing. The Flag communicated with 
the senior officer on board the Housatonic that forenoon, soon after the 
firing ended, and the blockade continued as before. No vessel ran in 
or out of the port that day, nor was any attempt made to rim the blockade. 
The Keystone State necessarily was ordered to Port Royal for repairs. 
The Unadilla returned to her usual anchorage after communicating with 
the senior officer, where she remained during the day. Throughout the 
day two small tug-boats remained apparently in attendance on the ram, 
under cover of Forts Moultrie and Beauregard. The prize steamer 
Princess Royal, which had been lying alongside of the Housatonic, was 
dispatched to Port Royal by order of the senior officer, one hour and a 
half after the ram had retired to the cover of the batteries and the firing 
had ceased, or about 9.30 a. m. 

These are the facts, and we do not hesitate to state that no vessel 
did come out beyond the bar after the return of the rams, at between 7' 
and 8 a. m., to the cover of the forts. We believe the statement that 
any vessel came anywhere near the usuaj anchorage of any of the 
biockaders, or up to the bar , after the withdrawal of the rams, to be de- 
liberately and knowingly false. 

If the statement from the papers, as now before us, has the sanction 
of the captain of the Petrel and the foreign consuls, we can only deplore 
that foreign officers can lend their official positions to the spreading 
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before the world, for an worthy objects, untruths, patent to every officer 
of this squadron. 

Wm. Rogers Taylqr, Capt., com'g U . S . Steamer If ousa tonic. 

J. II. Strong, Com'r, com'g U. S. Steamer Flag. 

Jas. Madison Frailey, Com'r , com'g U. S. Steamer Quaker City. 
E. G. Parrott, Com'r , com'g U. S. Steamer Augusta. 

Pend. G. Watmougii, com'g U. S. Steamer Memphis. 

C. J. Van Alstine, com'g U. S. Steamer Stettin. 


On the 30th of January another disaster occurred, by which 
one of the blockading steamers was captured — the Isaac Smith. 
As before stated, Stono Inlet had been taken possession of by the 
gunboats, in order to obtain a base on James Island for the 
troops under General Hunter. After James Island was evacu- 
ated by the army, two gunboats were left in the Stono to watch 
it and the adjacent channels. One of these, the Isaac Smith, 
was sent up the river to reconnoitre, and fell into an ambush 
which the rebels had very skilfully prepared. They had learned 
from a deserter from the vessel, that her machinery was very 
much exposed, and they brought, in the night, some heavy guns 
and several field-pieces, and planted them, within short range 
of the narrow channel, behind clumps of trees and hushes, by 
which they were completely concealed. Thus prepared, they 
watched and waited until the Smith should pass up. When, 
at length, she was sent on her unfortunate mission, they per- 
mitted her to go above the main batteries before opening their 
fire. The Smith proceeded up the river and anchored. Soon 
after, she was fired upon, first by a battery on James Island, 
and immediately after by other batteries below her. There 
were, in all, about thirty guns. Her commander, Lieutenant S. 
F. Conover, saw at once that he was trapped, but determined to 
defend his vessel, which he did bravely until his engine was 
completely disabled, when he was compelled to surrender. lie 
had eight killed and sixteen wounded. The Smith had fre- 
quently gone up the river before without being attacked, and 
no guns or signs of an enemy could at this time be seen by her 
lookouts. The trap was very adroitly set. 

On the 1st of February the Monfcauk Monitor, still under the 
command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, in company with four 
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wooden gunboats, made another attack on Fort McAllister. The 
gunboats lay about one mile and three-quarters from the fort, 
while the Monitor anchored at a distance of only six hundred 
yards, where she engaged the fort for an hour, and was then, 
on account of the falling of the tide, obliged to drop down to a 
distance of one thousand four hundred yards, where she con- 
tinued the fight three hours longer. The parapets of the work 
were torn up by the shells, but as they were only sand-banks, 
little harm was done. The iron-clad was struck forty-six times, 
but no material damage was done, and no one on board of her 
was injured. The endurance and safety of the Monitor vessels 
was again shown, and the confidence of the Department in 
them was increased. 

The Nashville was a very fine and fast English blockade- 
runner, and having got into Ossabaw Sound was unable to get 
out again. Having taken in a cargo of cotton, she lay for sev- 
eral months, watching in vain for a chance to go to sea. She 
at length (the idea of getting out with her cotton having been 
given up) withdrew up the Ogeecliee, and, after a time, reap- 
peared fitted up as a privateer, and presenting a very fine 
appearance. Had she been able to go out, she would probably 
have rivalled the Alabama in destroying our merchant-ships. 
She lay, usually, close under the guns of McAllister, and, in 
order to protect her, this fort was strengthened, the river 'was 
staked, and a line of torpedoes placed in front to prevent gun- 
boats from ascending to cut her out. On the 27th of February 
Lieutenant Worden observed the Nashville in motion above 
Fort McAllister. A reconnoissance made at once showed that 
in attempting to run up the river she had grounded a short 
distance above the fort. Worden immediately decided to at- 
tempt to destroy her where she lay. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28th of February, Lieu- 
tenant Worden moved up the Montauk, accompanied by several 
gunboats. Fort McAllister is placed at a sharp bend in the 
river, and the Nashville being above the fort, a neck of low 
marshy land lay between her and the point to which the Mon- 
itor could approach from below. It was necessary for the Mon- 
itor, therefore, in order to reach the Nashville with her shells, 
to go close up to the obstructions below the fort, lie there, under 
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the guns of the batteries, and fire across the marsh. This was 
done. The Montauk took her position near the line of obstruc- 
tions, and paying no attention to the guns of the fort, opened 
fire on the rebel steamer at the distance of about three-quarters 
of a mile. The exact range was soon obtained, and in less than 
twenty minutes she was struck by both 15-inch and 11-inch 
shells, and was on fire in several places. A large pivot-gun, 
mounted abaft her foremast, exploded from the heat, then 
her smoke-stack fell ; soon after her magazine exploded, and 
the career of the famous blockade-runner was over, and our 
commerce was saved from the depredations of a very dangerous 
privateer. The Monitor was struck five times, but received no 
serious injury. Protected, as the Nashville was, by the guns 
of the fort, she could not have been destroyed except by an 
iron-clad, nor could a heavy broadside-ship have been mamen- 
vred in the river, nor would even the New Ironsides have been 
safe under the fire of the rebel guns in the position occupied by 
the Montauk. The endurance of the Monitor under fire, and 
the power of the 15-inch gun, were thus once more satisfac- 
torily tested, and a dangerous enemy was destroyed. 

Early in March several other iron-dads having arrived, Ad- 
miral Du Pont ordered them to attack Fort McAllister, although, 
as he stated in his report to the Secretary, the capture of that 
fort “was of no special practical importance, except it might 
possibly shelter another blockade-runner.” lie wished, as he 
stated, “ to subject the various mechanical appliances of the 
iron-elads to the full test of active service, and to give the 
advantage of target-practice to the officers and men with their 
new ordnance.” In pursuance of this design, the Monitors 
were exposed for eight hours to the fire of heavy guns and mor- 
tars from a fort whose capture, even were it possible, was of no 
practical importance, in a narrow channel, where the Monitors 
were constantly liable to be grounded, and consequently to an 
exposure of the hull below the side-armor. This fort was armed 
with 10-inch and 8-inch guns, one 100-pounder rifle, and some 
smaller rifles throwing bolt3. Besides these, there were some 10- 
inch mortars. To subject the Monitors for eight hours to the fire 
of such a battery in a narrow, dangerous channel, merely for tar- 
get-practice, and with no expectation of any important practical 
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result, even had the fort been captured, was a somewhat novel pro- 
ceeding, and perhaps may throw some light upon the subsequent 
attack on Charleston. The following extract from Captain Per- 
cival Drayton, the commander of the Passaic, will show the 
character of the fort : 

The fort is very solidly built, with high traverses between the 
guns, and raised at least twenty feet above the river, and contained 
seven guns and an 11-inch mortar. One of these guns was, I think, 
destroyed ; the others used until we were out of range. Immense 
holes were cut in the earth, the traverses and face much cut away, but 
still no injury done which I think a good night’s work would not re- 
pair, and I do not believe that it can be made untenable by any number 
of iron-clads which the shallow water and narrow channel will permit 
to be brought in position against it. The guns are one 10-inch, a shot 
from which lodged on the top of our. turret ; one heavy rifle, about a 100- 
pounder; and the remainder, I should judge, thirty-two’s, with alight 
gun throwing bolts, which would be aimed at any one showing them- 
selves on the deck. These, with the mortar, were, however, nothing as 
a defence to the river comparable to the shallow water and piles, as 
was proved by my being exposed to their fire for eight hours without 
serious injury ; but they answer the purpose, which is simply to pre- 
vent the channel being cleared of obstruction. Our three mortar- 
schooners kept up a fire during the day from about four thousand 
yards distahcc, but, so far as I could observe, without the least effect, 
the shells generally falling short. 

The report of Lieutenant J. N. Miller shows the injuries 
received by the Passaic in this experimental target-firing for 
testing her machinery and new ordnance, before going into 
an actual serious fight : 

United States Iron-clad Steamer Passaic, ) 
Ogeechee River, Georgia, March 4, 1803. j* 

Sir : I submit the following report of the injuries we received in 
the attack on Fort McAllister : 

We were struck nine times on the port side-armor. Three of these 
were about fifty feet from the bow, and within the distance of three 
feet from each other. They made indentations of two inches, carried 
away several holts, and raised the adjoining deck-plating one inch. 
The other shots in side-armor made indentations of about one inch, 
without injuring the bolts. 
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On deck-plating we received thirteen shots. One over ward-room 
store-room raised the plating and carried away several of the bolts. 
One struck over the hammock-room, near the turret, crushing in the 
plating and deck-planking, causing the deck to leak when covered with 
water. Two shots struck over the engine-room, breaking a number of 
bolts in the plating, which it also broke through and raised the ends. 
A 10-inch mortar-shell, loaded with sand, struck over the bread-room, 
crushing in the deck-plating and planking. . It struck partly on a beam 
and the angle-iron which supports it, but, as far as we can see, these 
are not injured. The remaining shots on deck did not seriously injure 
the plating. 

Five shots struck the turret, making indentations varying from one- 
half inch to one inch. One of these is six inches below the 15-inch port. 

Two shots struck the pilot-house, carrying away three of the bolts, 
and making indentations of about one inch. 

One shot struck the roof of the turret and broke one of its beams 
of railroad-iron. The lower part of the smoke-stack was struck once 
close to the deck, making an indentation of one and one-fourth inch, 
and carrying away one of the bolt-heads. 

The concussion of the 15-inch gun broke all of the bolts holding 
the side of the box to the turret, and, T have no doubt, unless the bolts 
are replaced, that a few more lines would destroy the box, one side of 
which is much bulged out. The bolt holding one of the rollers of the 
sliding-plate, in concussion-box, parted during the action ; blit, as wo 
always fired at the same elevation, the plate was lashed so that wc could 
run the gun in and out. 

During the action wc were struck thirty-four times, nine of which 
were on side-armor, thirteen on deck, five on turret, two on pilot-house, 
one on roof of turret, one on smoke-stack ; one carried away pennant- 
staff on pilot-house ; one canned away boat-spar aft, and one the outr 
rigger forward. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. N. Miller, Executive Officer . 

The shots of the rebels were principally aimed at the Pas- 
saic, the leading vessel. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FIRST ATTACK OX CHARLESTON, APRIL 7, 1803. 

The situation of Charleston is too well known to require an 
elaborate description. Its position resembles somewhat that of 
Xew York, on a neck of land between two broad rivers, the Cooper 
and the Ashley, and by the junction of these two rivers and the 
connected bay is formed the excellent harbor. Before the war 
the seaward entrance was defended only by Fort Moultrie, on 
Sullivan's Island, and Fort Sumter, erected at great expense by 
our Government, upon an artificial foundation. The bar is 
crossed by four different channels, which unite in one between 
tlie guns of Sumter and Moultrie, where it is about one mile in 
breadth. After the attack upon Fort Sumter by the rebels, by 
which the war was opened, the defences of the harbor were 
rapidly increased, under the supervision of scientific, engineers, 
until it became one of the strongest places in the world, not by 
means of masses of masonry, but by skilfully-constructed and 
well-located earthworks, armed with the heaviest guns then 
known, both rifled and smooth-bore. 

An enemy coming in from sea would have to pass between Sul- 
livan’s Island on the north and Morris Island on the south, both 
of which were lined with forts and batteries, including Moultrie 
and Wagner; while just beyond Moultrie, and close to the left 
side of the channel, going in, stood the formidable Sumter. Be- 
yond Sumter, and protecting the inner harbor, were rope and 
frame and pile obstructions, countless torpedoes, forts and bat- 
teries at every available spot, and several iron-clad vessels, in 
addition to the other means of defence. ^ 

The accompanying map, which presents with great accuracy 
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and minuteness the defences and obstructions of the harbor as 
they were when the city was captured, will give a clearer idea 
of their character than the most minute description. There 
are no accessible data from which to ascertain the exact condi- 
tion of these works on the day when Admiral DuPont made his 
attack, but some light is thrown upon the subject by the state- 
ments of official rebel documents. The following circular, issued 
December 26, 1862, sets forth clearly the plan of defence adopt- 
ed, and what result^ were expected from the fire of the forts and 
batteries : 


CIRCULAR. 

Headquarters First Military District, S. C., Georgia, and Florida, ) 

Charleston, December 26 , 1862 . y 

In case the proposed attack upon this harbor is known beforehand, 
special directions will be given fbr the service of the different batteries. 
As, however, it may happen that a surprise may be attempted, or that 
the intervening time between the knowledge of the intention and the 
event may be too short, the instructions hereinafter contained will be 
carefully attended to. 

Each commanding officer of a fort or battery will give his attention 
immediately to the strengthening of his carriages, and the complete prep- 
aration of his material. Besides making the proper requisitions on the 
staff departments, let him endeavor to do as much as possible from his 
own resources. While staff departments are, to a great extent, crippled, 
for want of material aud workmen, much can be accomplished by ready 
expedients without their aid. Every carriage must be kept carefully 
screwed up, and, if any defects, made at least temporarily efficient. All 
the elevating screws, eccentric wheels, and traversing gear, must bo put 
in order, and kept so, and especial care must be taken to see that a full 
supply of small implements is constantly on hand. 

Ammunition should be examined, and immediately apportioned to 
the several guns, reference being had to the orders heretofore given on 
that subject ; but where the quantity is not sufficient, the greater portion 
should be given to the heavier guns, as on them principally the success 
of the defence must depend. 

Officers and men of each command must be kept on the alert, and 
instructions to go to each battery at once, upon an alarm ; and especial 
care must be taken that each battery is in readiness for instant action, as 
the men arrive at their guns. 

It is hoped and believed that most of these things are habitually at- 
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tended to ; but as constant vigilance is our only security, they cannot bo 
too forcibly insisted upon. 

Upon observing a disposition to attack on the part of the enemy, the 
nearest fort or battery will give the alarm. By day a shotted gun, and 
dipping the flag, will communicate the danger to the other fortifications 
and headquarters. All commands will go at once to battery, and the 
circumstances of the alarm communicated to the headquarters by tele- 
graph or signal. 

By night a shotted gun and a rocket will give the intelligence. 

In whatever way the attack is made by the enemy, he is to be 
engaged as soon as possible ; to do so effectually, m it 1) a few long-range 
guns from every fort that will bear. The number of the guns must be 
left to the discretion of the commanding officer, who npist see that the 
fire is as accurate as possible. They must not engage too great a num- 
bei, and be careful not unduly to excite their men, or strain their guns 
and carriages. While the long-range fire is valuable, if accurate, to annoy 
the enemy, and force him to develop his attack, it is not to be depended 
on for more. Other things being equal, it will be well that the guns to 
leeward are first engaged. The remaining guns of the batteries will be 
trained by battery on different points where the enemy must pass, care 
being taken to have the fire of each battery concentrated. As the enemy 
approaches, let the distance he will be in passing be accurately estimated 
by the distance-buoys, and the elevation made to correspond, making it 
too little rather than too great for direct fire. If the vessels are passing 
rapidly, the guns should be discharged by battery, just as the prows of 
the vessels come across the line of sight. 

In the case of wooden vessels, the object will be to hit them near 
the water line, just abaft the smoke-stack. In the case of iron-clad ves- 
sels, to hit the deck or turrets at the intersection with the deck, and 
especially to let all the shots strike at once. 

The first fire will be concentrated upon the leading vessels, and will 
be continued upon them as long as the guns by battery will bear well, 
and especially if they become entangled in obstructions, even if certain 
vessels engage to draw oft’ the attention of the outermost batteries, and 
remain behind. 

Should some of the vessels succeed in passing, the action must then 
pass into the hands of commanding officers of batteries. They will pour 
in their fire as far as practicable by battery, and as fast as it can be done 
with accuracy, on whatever vessels of the enemy may be nearest them. 

The guns of Beauregard Battery, Fort Moultrie, Battery Bee, and the 
eastern, northeastern, and northwestern faces of Fort Sumter, will be 
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used to form the first circle of fire to which the enemy must be subject- 
ed ; the centre being a little to the eastward of a line between the forts 
and midway. Every effort must be made to crush bis vessels and repel 
his attack witlftin this circle, and especially while he is entangled in the 
obstructions. 

All the mortars of Fort Sumter and Fort Moultrie will be trained on 
the centre above indicated. The fuses will be of the full length, and the 
shells have large bursting charges ; it being better to have the fuses fail 
than the shells to burst in the air, and the full effect of the explosions 
being desirable if successful. The mortar-batteries will be tired by bat- 
tery when the enemy’s vessels are about two ships’ lengths from the 
point on which they are trained. 

If the fleet is large, the mortars will be kept trained on the same 
point, and fired by battery as rapidly as possible while the fleet is, passing. 
If small, and a portion has passed the first circle of fire, the mortars of 
Fort Sumter will be trained to operate on the second circle, the centre 
of which will bo at a point about midway between Forts Sumter and 
Ripley, and to the southward of the middle-ground shoal. It will be 
formed by the heavy guns of Fort Johnston, Fort Ripley, Castle Pinck- 
ney, Battery Bee, the northwestern and western faces of Fort Sumter. 

The guns of Forts Johnston and Ripley and Castle Pinckney will 
open on the leading vessels as they come within easy range, care being 
taken that every shot finds its mark. Those of Fort Sumter and Bat- 
tery Bee will continue upon the leading vessels as long as they are close, 
but if they elongate their distance, the fire will be concentrated on the 
vessels nearest them. 

Should any vessel succeed in passing the second circle of fire, the 
third will be formed and put into action by the guns of White Point 
Battery and Battery Glover, with such guns of Forts Johnston and Rip- 
ley and Castle Pinckney as will bear. Concentration on the leading 
vessels will be the object, as before. 

During the action care will be taken, as far as possible, to prevent 
the chances of shot from the batteries taking the direction of our own 
works. The best way of doing this will be to let none miss the enemy, 
and when he is between the works most especial accuracy will be striven 
for. 

The vessels of the Confederate navy will engage during tlic action, 
and they may often pass our batteries. In this case, officers and gun- 
ners cannot be too careful to avoid hitting them. The fire by battery, 
as a general thing, will be discontinued at those vessels of the enemy 
which our ships engage closely ; but if occasion offers, endeavors will be 
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made to hit the ports of the revolving turrets on the enemy’s vessels 
when turned from our ships, to disarrange and throw out of gear the 
machinery for closing the ports. 

Accurate fire by single guns will bo concentrated on the enemy’s 
vessels, if two or more attack one of ours ; and should the distance ad- 
mit, then it*vill be advisable to pour upon one of them a heavy fire by 
battery. 

The plunging fire from Fort Sumter is expected to be particularly 
effective, and when single rilled guns are fired from the barbettes of that 
fort, it will be well to hit the grated roofs of the turrets with square- 
headed bolts, followed by shells filled with molten iron. 

The square-headed bolts for the 1 0-inch coltunbiads and the heavier 
guns will be fired by battery when the enemy is within close range. Solid 
shot and bolts will be used generally against iron-clad* during the action. 

The furnaces for melting iron and heating shot will be kept in heat, 
and heated projectiles will be used whenever occasion offers advantage. 

Should it happen that any of the enemy’s vessels become disabled 
and endeavor to get out of lire, the outermost batteries must pay par- 
ticular attention to prevent them, and in ease other of the enemy’s ships 
come to the assistance of the disabled, let every gun and mortar which 
will bear be turned upon them by battery. 

The great object of the enemy will probably be to run by, and every 
effort must be made to crush him in each successive circle of tire which 
he encounters. 

Jlog Island Channel will be obstructed, and the obstructions must 
be guarded by the long-range guns of Fort Sumter and the eolumbiads 
of Battery Bee nearest it. 

It is doubtful whether the enemy will attempt to pass by Folly 
Channel. If lie does, a circle of tire will be formed by the guns of Fort 
liiplcy, Castle Pinckney, and White Point Battery. 

The position of torpedoes will be communicated to eotnmmandiug 
officers; and the effort made to drive the enemy’s vessels upon them if 
he is taking other courses. 

The obstructions w ill also be designated, and under no circumstances 
will the enemy be permitted to reconnoitre them. 

Tlte headquarters of the undersigned will be at Fort Sumter, and 
directions will be sent by telegraph and signal to different posts, should 
any thing require special directions. 

Batteries Marshall and Wagner will be worked to the extent of their 
capacity for injuring the enemy, by their commanding officers, without 
unduly exposing their commands. 
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The directions given above relate, generally, to the defeat of an 
attack by the enemy’s fleet alone. Should a combined attack be made 
by land and water, other orders can be issued, as nothing of that kind 
can be done by surprise. 

The present circular will be studied and reflected upon by all officers 
who will be engaged in this honorable duty of the comtng defence. 
With careful attention, coolness, and skilful gunnery, success is far 
more than probable. 

(Signed) R. S. Ripley, Brigadier-General commanding . 

Official : Wm. F. Nanee, A. A . General . 


It appears that a new projectile for smoothrbores was here 
employed, by what particular device is not stated. It was a 
square-headed bolt for the 10-inch columbiads and the heavier 
guns. Such were the defences of Charleston when the first at- 
tack was made and with the following force : the New Ironsides, 
carrying sixteen 11-inch Dahlgrens and a heavy rifle ; the Moni- 
tors Passaic, Weehawken, Montauk, Patapsco, Catskill, Nan- 
tucket, and Naliant ; and the Keokuk, a Monitor-shaped ship, but 
not an Ericsson Monitor. The Monitors were all of one class, 
eight hundred and forty-four tons burden, and armed with 15- 
inch and 11-inch guns. One of them, however, mounted a heavy 
rifle instead of an 11-inch gun. 

The Keokuk was a little less than seven hundred tons burden, 
carried two 11-inch guns, and was more lightly armored and on 
a different principle from the Monitors proper. In all, these 
vessels mounted a little more than thirty guns, to meet some of 
the most formidable fortifications in the world. It was to be a 
new experiment in war, and by its result very important ques- 
tions were to be determined in regard to the new ordnance and 
, the new American form of war-ship. 

In order to understand more clearly the terrible severity of 
the fire to which these vessels were to be exposed, it is necessary 
to consider some statements in the circular of Brigadier-General 
Ripley, already quoted. He mentions three circles of fire which 
had been prepared for the reception of the fleet. He meant 
that there were three points, one beyond the other, in passing 
up the harbor, upon which circles of batteries could concentrate 
their fire, as upon a focus, and to these points the ranges of the 
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guns had been accurately adjusted by experimental firiftg, and 
the points were marked by guides, buoys, and obstructions, so 
that no shot could well miss its mark. 

The first locus of fire into which the fleet would come was 
formed between Sumter and Moultrie. Three obstructions of 
various kinds were placed in and across the channel, through 
which it was thought the fleet could not pass, and where the 
leading vessels being stopped, the line would be thrown into 
confusion, and the Monitors would be huddled together and could 
be crushed by the concentrated fire of a circle of forts ami bat- 
teries. According to the rebel accounts, seventy-six guns boro 
upon this single point, while our own officers placed the num- 
ber at one hundred. If, now, it is considered that bearing upon 
this spot were 7-inch and 8-inch Brooke and Blakely rifles, 10- 
inch eolumbiads for which had been prepared square-headed 
bolts, much heavier than the ordinary shot, and guns for hot shot 
and for shells, containing molten iron, an idea may be formed 
of what these iron-elads wore to meet. These guns, moreover, 
had been so tried that there could be no random shooting. The 
rebel plan of defence lacked nothing which skill, experience, and 
science could suggest. 

In the face of such formidable preparations for the destruc- 
tion of his squadron, I)u Pont moved up his novel war-ships to 
the attack in the afternoon of the 7th of April, IS 03. As Admi- 
ral Du Pont and his chief officers were in some quarters censured 
for their failure in this battle, and as it was the cause of more 
heated discussion than any other action, and as new and exceed- 
ingly important questions were involved in the issue, the whole 
subject demands from the historian more than ordinary Consid- 
eration. A mere description of the fight, however graphic, cor- 
rect, and minute, is not what is required in this case, but a state- 
ment of facts, and a setting forth of the proper conclusions. In 
order to do this, it is necessary that Admiral Du Pont and his 
officers should be permitted to present for themselves the rea- 
sons by which they were influenced, the character of the fight, 
and the extent of damages as they appeared to them. For this 
purpose the following statements are presented — extracts from 
various reports — which are made as brief as possible. 
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ACCOUNT OF ADMIRAL DU PONT. 

On the following day, April 7th, at noon, this being the earliest hour 
at which, owing to the state of the tide, the pilots would consent to 
move, I made signal to the vessels to weigh anchor, having previously 
ordered them not to reply to the batteries on Morris Island, but reserve 
their fire until they could pass Fort Sumter, in case there w r ere no ob- 
structions, and attack the northwest face. The chain of the Weeliawken, 
the leading vessel, had, however, become entangled in the grapnels of 
the pioneer raft, and the vessels were delayed in moving until about fif- 
teen minutes past one, when every thing being clear, the Wechawken 
moved on, followed by the Passaic and others in the regular order of 
battle. 

On the way up the leading vessel passed a number of buoys strewed 
about in every direction, causing a suspicion of torpedoes, one of which 
burst near the Weeliawken, without, however, producing any serious 
injury. 

*At 2.10 the Weeliawken, the leading vessel, signalled obstructions 
in her vicinity, and soon after approached very close to them. They 
extended across the harbor from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, and 
were marked by rows of casks very near together, and in several lines. 
Beyond these, again, piles were seen extending from James Island 
to the middle ground. 

At 2.50 the guns of Fort Moultrie opened upon the Weeliawken, fol- 
lowed shortly after by all tlie batteries on Sullivan’s Island, Morris Is- 
land, and Fort Sumter. 

Not being able to pass the obstructions, the Weeliawken, and, suc- 
cessively, the Passaic, Naliant, and others, were obliged to turn, which 
threw the line into some confusion as the other vessels approached. 
This w r as particularly the case with the flag-ship, which became, in a 
measure, entangled with the Monitors, and could not bring lier battery 
to bear upon Fort Sumter without great risk of firing into them. She 
was obliged on her way up to anchor twice, to prevent her from going 
ashore, and on one of these occasions in consequence of having come 
into collision with two of the iron-clads. 

The Monitors and the Keokuk were able to get within easy range of 
Fort Sumter at distances varying from 550 to 800 yards, in which posi- 
tions they were subjected, successively, to a tremendous concentrated 
fire from all the batteries on Sullivan’s Island, Morris Island, Sumter, 
and others of the most formidable kind, and from guns of the heaviest 
calibre. 
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Not being able to place tlie New Ironsides where I desired,’ ’though 
she was within a distance of 1,000 yards, and evening approaching, at 
4.30 I made signal to withdraw from action, intending to resume the 
attack the next morning. 

During the evening the commanding officers of the iron-clads came 
on board the flag-sliip, and, to my regret, I soon became convinced ot 
the utter impracticability of taking the city of Charleston by the force 
under my command. 

No ship had been exposed to the severest tire of the enemy over forty 
minutes, and yet in that brief period, as the Department will per- 
ceive by the detailed reports of the commanding officers, five of the 
iron-clads were wholly or partially disabled ; disabled, too (as the ob- 
structions could not be passed), in that which was most essential to our 
success — I mean in their armament, or power of inflicting injury by then 
gun.-*. 

Commander Rhind, in the Keokuk, bad only been able to fire three 
times during the short period lie was exposed to the guns of the enemy, 
and was obliged to withdraw from action to prevent his vessel from sink- 
ing, which event occurred on the following morning. 

Thc'Nalmnt, Commander Downes, was most seriously damaged, her 
turret being so jammed as effectually to prevent its turning; many of 
the bolts of both turret and pilot-house were broken, and the latter 
became nearly untenable in consequence of the nuts and ends flying* 
across it. 

Captain P. Drayton, in the Passaic, after the fourth fire from her 
11-inch gun, was unable to use it again during the action ; and his turret 
also became jammed, though lie was, after some delay, enabled to get it 
in motion again. 

Commander Ammen, of the Patapseo, lost the use of his rifled gun 
after the fifth fire, owing to the carrying away of the forward cap square 
bolts. On the Nantucket, Commander Fairfax reports that after the 
third shot from the 15-inch gun, the port stopper became jammed, sev- 
eral shot striking very near the port and driving in the plates, prevent- 
ing the further use of that gun during the action. 

The other iron-clads, though struck many times severely, were still 
able to use their guns, but I am convinced that, in all probability, in 
another thirty minutes they would have been likewise disabled. 

In the detailed reports herewith forwarded, from the commanding 
officers of all the vessels engaged, excepting that of the New Ironsides, 
not yet received (respectively marked Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9), the 
Department will he fully informed of the character and extent of the 
Vol. II. — 29 
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injuries received by these vessels, and to which I have only partially re- 
ferred. 

I also forward herewith a statement in tabular form (marked No. 
10), drawn up by the ordnance officer, Lieutenant Mackenzie, by which, 
among other things, it appears that only one hundred and thirty-nine 
shot and shell were fired by our vessels, though during that same period 
the enemy poured upon us an incessant storm of round shot and shell, 
rifled projectiles of all descriptions, and red-hot shot. 

Any attempt to pass through the obstructions I have referred to 
would have entangled the vessels, and held them under the most severe 
fire of heavy ordnance that has ever been delivered ; and while it is 
barely possible.that some vessels might have forced their way through, 
it would only have been to be again impeded by fresh and more formi- 
dable obstructions, and to encounter other powerful batteries, with which 
the whole harbor of Charleston has been lined. 

I had hoped that the endurance of the iron-clads would heve enabled 
them to have borne any weight of fire to which they might have been 
exposed ; but when I found that so large a portion of them were wholly 
or one-lmlf disabled, by less than an hour’s engagement, before attempt- 
ing to remove (overcome) the obstructions, or testing the power of the 
torpedoes, I was convinced that persistence in the attack would only re- 
sult in the loss of the greater portion of the iron-clad fleet, and in leav- 
ing many of them inside the harbor, to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The slowness of our fire, and our inability to occupy any battery that 
we might silence, or to prevent its being restored under cover of night, 
were difficulties of the gravest character, and until the outer forts should 
have been taken, the army could not enter the harbor or afford me any 
assistance. 

The Passaic was more severely injured than any other Moni- 
tor in the fight, and the account of her commander, Captain 
Pereival Drayton, will he found especially interesting. lie 
was an officer of very high standing, and his death, soon after 
the close of the war, was greatly lamented wherever he was 
known : 

U. S. Iron-clad Passaic, off Morris Island, S. C., April S, 1863. 

In obedience to your signal, I yesterday at 12.30 got under way, 
prepared to follow the Weehawken, which vessel had on the bow a raft 
projection for catching torpedoes. This, however, pulling her anchor and 
causing some delay, I at 12.40 signalled for permission to go ahead. 
The Weehawken, however, having at length cleared her anchor, pro- 
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ceeded at 1.15 toward Charleston, followed by this vessel. On the way 
up a number of buoys of various descriptions were passed, strewed about 
in every direction, and causing suspicion of torpedoes, one of which 
machines we saw burst under the bow of the Wcehawken. At 2.50 
Fort Moultrie and the batteries on Sullivan’s Island opened, to which I 
replied with the 11-inch in passing, and pushed on for Sumter, whose 
guns began almost immediately to fire, and were at once answered by 
my two. When opposite the centre of the fort, we came«prctty close to 
some obstructions which seemed to extend the whole way from Fort 
Moultrie across ; here I stopped as the Weelmwken bad just done be- 
fore. At the fourth shot from 11 -inch gun, I was struck in quick suc- 
cession in the lower part of the turret by two heavy shot, which bulged 
in its plates and beams, and, forcing together the rails on which the 1 1- 
ineli carriage worked, rendered it wholly useless for the remainder of 
the action, several hours being necessary to put it again in working order. 
Soon alter it was discovered that there was something the matter with 
the turret itself, which could not be moved, and on examination it was 
found that a part of the brass ring underneath it had been broken off, 
and, being forced inboard, had jammed ; on clearing this, the turret 
could again he moved, but for some time irregularly. 

A little after, a very heavy rifle shot struck the upper edge of the 
turret, broke all of its eleven plates, and then glancing upward took the 
pilot-house, yet with such force as to make an indentation of two and a 
half inches, extending nearly the whole length of the shot. The blow 
was so severe as to considerably mash in the pilot-house, bend it over, 
open the plates and squeeze out the top, so that on one side it was lifted 
up three inches above the top on which it rested, exposing the inside of 
the pilot-house, and rendering it likely that the next shot would take off 
the top itself entirely. 

At 4.10, being desirous of more carefully examining into the injuries 
to the gun-carriage and turret, as the engineer thought one of the braces 
which supports the latter was broken, and also to see what was the ex- 
ternal injury to the pilot-house, and whether it was possible to get the 
top into place, and not being able to do this in the crowd of vessels 
which were all around and under so fierce a fire, I dropped a little below 
Fort Moultrie and anchored, having signalled for your permission, which 
was not, I think, seen, however. 

I soon satisfied myself that there was nothing to be done either to 
the pilot-house or 11-inch gun ; and the injury to the turret not proving 
very serious, I was just about returning to the upper fort, when yon made 
signal to follow your motions, and very soon after, at 4.30, to retire from 
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action. At 5 I got under way and followed the Ironsides to my present 
jmchorage. 

The only really serious injuries were the ones mentioned above, al- 
though the vessel was struck thirty-five times, as follows : outside armor, 
fifteen times, which had been too rough to examine ; deck, five times, 
once very badly ; turret, ten timeB ; pilot-house, twice ; smoke-pipe, 
once ; flag-staff over turret shot away, and boat shattered. 

There was <a little motion, and in consequence some of the outside 
shots were low down. Several bolt-heads were knocked off and thrown 
into the pilot-house and turret, and the former might have done serious 
injury to those inside, had they not been stopped by a sheet-iron lining 
which I had placed there while at Port Royal. 

Owing to the delays caused by the various accidents ending in the 
entire disabling of one gun, I was only able to fire four times from the 
11-inch, and nine from the 15-incli gun. There was some loss of time 
also, from the necessity of using the sectional rammer, as the fire was all 
around and required the polls to be kept closed. 

On account of the dense smoke I was not able to see the effect of 
my own shots, but, except a few scars, I could not perceive either yes- 
terday or this morning, when I had a very good view of its low r er face, 
that the fort was in the least injured, and am satisfied that our limited 
number of guns, with their slow fire and liability to get out of order, 
were no match for the hundreds which were concentrated on them, at 
distances perhaps scarcely anywhere beyond a half mile, and nearly as 
well protected against injury from shot as were ours. 

I could see several ranges of piles running nearly across the upper 
harbor, the first line having a narrow opening, just beyond which were 
the enemy’s steamers, three of them apparently iron-clads. 

I was more than usually incommoded by smoke during the action, 
owdng, no doubt, to the difficulty of keeping the blower-bands in work- 
ing order, with such an amount of water as 1ms been for days pouring 
over them through the lower part of the turret — a most serious evil, and 
which I think calls for a remedy, if the turret is to be kept up in any 
but the smoothest water. 

My experience at Fort McAllister satisfied me that the decks were 
not strong enough ; and this of Fort Sumter, that the pilot-house is not 
capable of withstanding heavy shot for any length of time, and even 
throws a doubt on the turret itself, or at least its machinery. 

The fire to which we were subjected was as fierce, I suspect, as ves- 
sels are often exposed to ; and one of my officers, who was below, tells 
me that at one time, in a few s econds, he counted fifteen shots which 
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passed over his head just above the deck, and at times the whistling was 
so rapid he could not keep couut at all. 

This certainly shows how much battering our iron-dads escaped by 
being so low on the water. You probably observed yourself, in the 
Ironsides, the great difficulty of managing these vessels and keeping them 
clear of each other and the bottom, with the limited power of vision 
which the holes in the pilot-house afford ; and when to this is added the 
smoke, I consider it a piece of great good luck that none of us got 

ashore, or received injury from collision 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

1\ 1 >r avion, Captain . 

Rear-Admiral S. F. Dr Font, 

commanding S. A. B. Squadron , Flag -ship Ironsides . 


The following is an extract from the account of Captain 
John liodgers, of the Weehawken : 

The accuracy of the shooting on the part of the rebels was very great, 
having been obtained, no doubt, by practice at range targets, since I re- 
marked that, as we passed a buoy, all the guns opened at once. The 
missiles were very formidable, being, I infer from their marks, bolts, 
balls, rifled shell, and steel-pointed shot. More than one hundred guns, 
I think, fired upon us at once, with great rapidity, and mostly at short 
range. My counted shot-marks are fifty-three; some, I presume, have 
escaped attention. 

Two or three heavy shot struck the side armor near the same place. 
They have so broke)) the iron that it only remains in splintered frag- 
ments upon that spot ; much of it can be picked off by hand, and the 
wood is exposed. 

The deck was pierced so as to make a hole, through which water 
ran into the vessel ; but it was not large. Thirty-six bolts were broken 
in the turret, and a good many in the pilot-house; but as these are con- 
cealed by an iron liuing, I have no means of knowing how many. 

At one time the turret revolved with difficulty in consequence of a 
shot upon its junction with the pilot-house, but it worked well again 
after a few turns had been made with higher steam. The guns and car- 
riages performed well. At 5 o’clock, in obedience to signal, withdrew 
from the range of fire and anchored. From the nature of the attack the 
vessels were alternately under the hottest fire, and no one, I presume, 
may be said to have had it very severe for more than forty minutes. 

We approached very close to the obstructions extending from Fort 
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Sumter to Fort Moultrie — as near, indeed, as I could get without running 
upon them. They were marked by rows of casks very near together. 
To the eye they appeared almost to touch one another, and there was 
more than one line of them. To me they appeared thus : 

□ □PqOOqD 
□ □ 

□ □ D □ □ □ 

The appearance was so formidable that, upon deliberate judgment, I 
thought it right not to entangle the vessel in obstructions which I did 
not think we could have passed through, and in which we should have 
been caught. Beyond these, piles were seen between Castle Pinckney 
and the middle ground. 

A torpedo exploded under us, or very near to us ; it lifted the vessel 
a little, but I am unable ‘to perceive that it has done us any damage. I 
have no accident to report. 

The raft which we had attached to our bow did not much impede 
our steering, but while lying at anchor the waves converted it into a 
huge battering-ram. In two days it had started the armor upon our bow. 
No vessel can carry it except in smooth water. Its motions did not cor- 
respond to the movements of the Weehawken. Sometimes, when she 
rose to the sea the raft fell, and the reverse. Thus we were threatened 
with having it on our decks or under the overhang. Jjfo prudent man 
would carry the torpedo attached to the raft in a fleet; an accidental 
collision would blow up his own friend, and he would be more dreaded 
than an enemy. 

After narrating briefly the main facts as they came under 
his observation, Lieutenant Worden adds: 

After testing the weight of the euciny’s tire, and observing the ob- 
structions, I am led to believe that Charleston cannot be taken by the 
naval force now present, and that, had the attack been continued, it 
could not have failed to result in disaster. 

The following is an extract from Commander Daniel Am- 
men’s account : 

Forty-seven projectiles of the enemy struck the Vessel. No damage 
was done which disabled her, although injuries were received which, 
multiplied, would do so. Forty bolts of the smoke-stack were broken, 
and a chain around it will be necessary to its continued security. 
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The officers and crew acquitted themselves as usual. I am Indebted 
to Acting-Master Vaughan, transferred temporarily to this vessel, for 
valuable aid in avoiding collisions, as it is out of the question for one 
person to observe properly from the various light-holes. I think a 
want of vision one of the most serious defects of this class, making it 
impossible to fight them advantageously, to avoid dangers, or to make a 
satisfactory rcconnoissanec. 

Commander IX McX. Fairfax lias in his report the fol- 
lowing : 

I must say that I am disappointed beyond measure at this experi- 
ment of Monitors overcoming strong forts. It was a fair trial. 

Commander John Downes, of the Naliant, made an ex- 
tended report, from which the following extract is taken : 

At this time the squadron commenced retiring from action, in com- 
pliance with signal, and we permanently withdrew, having been about 
folly minutes in close action, during which we were struck thirty-six 
times heavily, had one man fatally, two severely, and four slightly in- 
jured, all by flying bolts and iron inside of turret and pilot-house ; and 
we received the following injuries to the vessel and fittings, besides 
those already enumerated, the plates on side-armor broken badly in 
several places, and in one, where struck by two shot, in close proximity, 
partly stripped from the wood and the wood backing broken in, with 
edging of deck-plates started up and rolled hack in place's. On port- 
quarter, side-armor deeply indented, and started from side and extremity 
of stern. The deck is struck twice damagingly — one shot near the pro- 
peller well, quite shattering and tearing the plating in its passage, and 
shirting up twenty -five holts ; another starting plate and twenty bolts ; 
and slighter blows arc numerous. In smoke-stack armor there are 
three shot-marks — one that pierced the armor, making a hole fifteen 
inches long and nine inches broad, displacing grating inside and break- 
ing seven bolts. In the turret there arc marks of nine shot; fifty-six of 
the bolts are broken perceptibly to us, the bolt-beads flying off inside 
of turret, and the bolt3 starting almost their length outside, some of 
them flying out completely, and being found at a considerable distance 
from the turret on deck. Doubtless many others are broken that we 
cannot detect, as by trying them we find others loosened. One shot 
struck the upper part of the turret, breaking through every plate, part- 
ing some of them in two, three, and four places. In pilot-house there 
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were marks of six shot, three of them 1 1-inch ; twenty-one of the bolts 
were broken perceptibly, and others evidently started. The plates are 
also much started, and the pilot-house itself, I think, much damaged 
and wrecked ; indeed, it is iny opinion that four more such shot as it 
received would have demolished it One shot at the base broke every 
plate through, and evidently nearly penetrated it. Both flag-staffs were 
struck, but were not entirely shot away, and the, ensign remained flying 
t hrough oil t. 

In making this minute detailed report of the damaging effects of shot 
upon this vessel, I have been influenced by a wish to point out wherein 
weak points are practically shown to exist; and I will add that this ex- 
perience has proved in my mind, beyond a doubt, that to those above 
enumerated may be added all hatcli-plates, anchor, well and propeller- 
well plates, and the tops of the turret and pilot-house, as entirely inade- 
quate to defend the place they cover from being entirely penetrated ; 
and in the propeller-well, wherein the propeller would probably be in- 
jured, and the pilot-house, wherein is contained the wheel for steering, 
and where exists the only lookout for the guidance of the vessel, and 
the toj> of the turret, from which the iron would be driven in upon the 
heads of those lighting the guns below, the effect, necessarily, would be 
damaging. 

The case of the Keokuk requires little notice," except that 
liter commander, A. C. Hliind, fought his ship gallantly until 
she was in a sinking condition, and then withdrew. She Avas 
riddled as completely as a wooden ship would have been. The 
New Ironsides, from the difficulty of managing her on the tide- 
way, was not brought into close action, and her armor, there- 
fore, was not tested as was that of the Monitors. The Passaic, 
which was reported to have been more severely injured than 
any of the others, was sent to New York for repairs, and a 
hoard was appointed to survey her and make a report. This 
report has a very important hearing upon the result of the en- 
gagement, and is as follows ; 

New York, June 2, 1883. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with a request contained in a copy of a 
communication from the Navy Department dated May 21st, to examine 
the United States iron-clad steamer Passaic while she is on the ways, 
and report in writing the full damage done to that vessel by the Are of 
the batteries in the harbor of Charleston ; also, whether she }ias been 
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strained or injured in any part by the gales she has encountered, or from 
any cause whatever, we have made the examination as requested, and 
beg leave to report. 

1st In regard to the damage by the fire of the batteries, but four 
shots have damaged any part of the structure to an extent to be worthy 
of any particular description. The first, marked A on the accompany- 
ing diagrams, struck the upper edge of the turret, glancing upward and 
striking the pilot-house as shown. The second, marked B, struck near 
the lower edge of the turret, broke the loose outside ring on the deck, 
and indenting the turret so as to break the lugs off the inside composi- 
tion ring. Tho third, marked C, indented the turret about 1 J inch, 
cracking slightly the inside plate. Tho fourth, marked I>, struck the 
armor on the port side about forty-seven feet eight inches from the bow, 
and nine and a half inches below the deck* starting or bending the three 
outer plates, breaking or starting one-third of the fastening bolts, leaving 
the remainder undisturbed and all the plates still in position. 

As to the effects of these shots, the first raised the pilot-house $ inch 
and started it over on one side, breaking two bolts in the pilot-house, 
but did not in any manner affect the working of the turret or the opera- 
tions of the vessel. 

The second shot, marked B, by the damage already mentioned, cheek- 
ed the operation of the turret, until the lugs of the composition rings, 
which got jammed under the turret, were removed, after which the turret 
could be operated as usual. 

The third shot, marked C, apparently a 10-inch shot, so started or 
disturbed the turret ns to damage the slides of the 11-inch gun, render- 
ing it, for the time, unserviceable, by forcing the rails hard against the 
guide pieces on the carriage. 

The fourth shot did not affect the efficiency of the armor, as, though a 
portion of bolts were broken, the whole of the plates still remained in 
their proper position. 

The only damage affecting the fighting efficiency of the vessel was 
that by the third shot, disabling the w orking of the 11 -inch gun, and the 
breaking of the lug, alluded to ; and we would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that this form of injury may hereafter be guarded against by 
fastening a very heavy iron ring or band around the base of the turret, 
to prevent its distortion, and leaving sufficient freedom between the rails 
of the carriage and the turret, so that any slight distortion of the turret 
will not affect the gun-carriages. 

There were some seven or eight shots received upon the deck, though 
but three of them produced effects so serious as to require repairs, and 
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these repairs had been made before her return to this port. All the 
shots received upon the turret are shown in diagram No. 1, which repre- 
sents the whole exterior circumference of the turret, laid down as a 
plane. The indentations by the shots varied from £ to inches in 
depth, none, however, damaging the turret further than described. 
Upon the pilotrhouse, three other shots, than that described, struck, 
making indentations from \ inch to \ inch depth, but doing no further 
damage. 

Upon the armor of the vessel, besides the shots already described, 
there were marks of twelve other shots, making indentations varying 
from \ inch to 2 ^ inches in depth, but inflicting no other serious 
damage. 

The accompanying diagrams show the effects of the four worst shots 
already mentioned, and the diagram No. 1 shows all the shots received 
by the turret ; No. 2 shows the effects of shot A upon the turret and 
pilot-house, and No. 3 shows the effect of shot D upon the armor, as al- 
ready described. 

On the whole, we are of the opinion that the only damage done by 
tho batteries, affecting the fighting efficiencies of the vessel, was by the 
shot upon the turret, which disabled the 11-incli gun by deranging the 
gun-slides. 

The ship, so far as the board could discover, is not strained or in- 
jured by the gales she has encountered. There has been' a serious leak 
about the bow, which the board find difficulty in accounting for. It is 
probable that in dropping into the sea the water got under the deck- 
plates around the top of the anchor well ; this can be guarded against 
hereafter by a slight alteration in the construction. There is also evi- 
dence of some slight leaks in some of the rivets, which can be easily 
remedied. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by your obedient servants, 

J. C. Rowan, Captain U. S. N. 

Oh as, W. Copeland. 

Geo W. Quintard. 

M. F. Merritt. 

Jos. J. Comstock. 

Admiral F. II. Gregory, U. S. Navy, New York. 


The following table, prepared by the ordnance officer, 
Lieutenant A. S. Mackenzie, is a valuable part of the evidence 
in this case : 
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Vessels, 9 ; guns, 23; fires, 139; shell, 96 ; solid shot, 30 ; cored shot, 13. Range, from 550 to 2.100 yards. 

Respectfully submitted, A. S. Mackenzie, Lieut. and Ord. OJlcer, South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Bear- Admiral S. F. Du Pont, commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 
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We shall have all the main tacts necessary for the forming 
of correct opinions, by adding to the foregoing the exceedingly 
important official tables from the rebel documents — the one 
showing the effect of the projectiles on Fort Sumter, and the 
other the rebel statement of the fire of their own batteries : 

TABLE OF EFFECTS OF PROJECTILES ON WALLS OF FORT SUMTER. 

The Numbers correspond with those on Drawing of Elevations , showing 
the Location of Points of Impact. 


no. 

Projectile. 

Pene- 

tration. 

Crater. 

Height. 

Width. 
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5 

0 
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8 
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1 

0 

4 

0 
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0 

23 

15-inch 

5 

0 

4 

0 

8 

i 

1 0 

28 

11-Inch 
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2 

0 

2 

0 

24 
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8 

G 

8 
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Remarks. 


Scaled. 

Scaled. 

( Embrasure “ A,” exterior conereto-keystone 
< and interior embrasure-arch knocked out ; 
( masonry cracked. 

Assisted No. 3 ; spent. 

Penetrated concrete and new masonry facing. 
Ricochet and spent. 

Scaled. 

Apparently rifle-shot; no serious injury. 
'One 15-inch; other two not known; par- 
apet wall cracked twenty-five in length ; 
serious damage, perhaps, by exploding 
shell. 

Interior arch of embrasure “B” dislo- 
cated ; masonry between piers and em- 
brasure badly shaken and projecting. 
Scaled. 

Shook masonry. * 

Scaled. 

( Interior embrasure “C” arch broken ; ma- 
} sonry cracked. 

Perhaps exploding shell. 

Scaled, spent ball. 

Masonry shaken. 

j Exploding shell on pier ; not much internal 
( Injury. 

No serious injury. 

Masonry around embrasure “D” badly 
cracked and projecting inside. 
Penetrated, striking bead of arch, and 
thrown upward, tearing away a quan- 
tity of masonry: not seriously dam- 
aging masonry : exploded in casemate. 

‘ Same effect as 82 ^destroyed embrasure “ E.” 
Not seriously damaging "body of masonry. 
Same effect as 23; destroyed embrasure 
“ F ; ” exploded in parade. 

Scaled ; ricocnet and spent. 

No serious damage. 

No serious damage. 

Serious damage ; wall not much cracked. 
Scaled. 

Knocked off one foot of angle. 

Knocked off six inches of angle. 

Oblique lire; sealed. 

Scaled. 

Shook masonry. 

Broke, and projected in sole of embrasure 

“ G ” 

Very oblique fire ; no damage. 

* do do 

do do 

do do 

Exploding shell. 
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TABLE OF EFFECTS OF PROJECTILES, Etc.— (Continued.) 
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mtux. 


Height. Width. 
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49 

48 
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45 
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48 


49 
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l Frag. shell. 
11-inch 
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15-inch 
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2 ! 0 
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1 

2 


Jm. 

fl 
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Oblique; scaled. 
No serious injury. 

Sealed. 


...I ! ..I....: — Scaled; very oblique. 

2 i 4 j 6 0 8 0 > Exploding shell cracked parapet wall. 

( Knocked out iron embrasure-slab, foot wide, 
0 Inches thick, 8 feet long ; indented it H 
inches, and broke it iu three pieces ; 
shook masonry. 

1 | 5 ; 8 0 3 | 6 I No serious injury. 

2 | (j j 5 j 0 1 j 0 I Brick traverse, east pan-n n//x*. 

i 1 j i I Entered western quarters and exploded, 

: — . — ........ ... .. . ^ damaging walls. 

! I j | j i Entered western quarters and remained in 

•• — j““ ; 1 ) quarters. 

i J I j l Demolished 10-Inch colnnibiatl-earriage and 

’ * • , — [ " * * , — | * * ’ ‘ | * * * ■ ) chassis in southwest angle. 

! : j f j j Struck end stone masonry herme southeast. 

j ****'**"! j angle. 

j | Four small holes knocked in brick arch roof 
j i of eastern quarters by grazing shots of 

; lit fragments from traverse. 


William II. Ecuoi.s, Major of Engineer a. 

(1. Thomas Cox, Lieutenant of Engineer*. 


RETURN OF GUNS AND MORTAR* AT FORTH AND BATTERIES IN CHARLESTON 
HARBOR, ENGAGED WITH THE ABOLITION IRON-t LADS, APRIL 7, 1803. 
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RETURN OF CASUALTIES IN ACTION. 
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TABLE 

SHOWING THE NUMBER, KIND, AND POSITION OP GUNS IN ACTION, AND NUMBER AND KIND 
OP PROJECTILES USED AGAINST THE IRON-CLAD FLEET BEFORE CHARLESTON, APRIL 7, 


LOCATION. 


No. 


Fort Sumter, S10 
shots, 

east and northeast 
faces, barbette. 


2 

4 

4 

5 
2 


1st tier casemate. 
2d tier casemate. 


2 

8 

1 


Kind or Gun. 


pROJscrrus . 


Shot*. 


7- inch Brooke rifles 

10-inch columbiads 

8- inch “ 

42-pounder rifles 

9- mch Dahlgrcns 

10- inch 8. 0. mortars 

8-inch shell guns, navy. . . . 

8-inch 

82-pounders 

42-pounder rifle 


W rough t-lron bolts 
Solid shot 


Shot and bolts 

Shot 

Shells filled with melted Iron 
Shot 


86 

120 

160 

188 

54 

40 

60 

50 

100 

2 


Fort Moultrie, 
868 shots. 


'9 8-inch columbiads 

5 82-pounder rifles 

5 82-pounders — 

H 10-Inch S. C. mortars 


Shot and 5 incendiary shells. 

192 bolts, 38 Bliells 

Shot 

Shells 


344 

230 

243 

01 


Battery Bee, 
283 shots. 


5 10-inch columbiads 
1 8-inch “ 


Shot, 


225 

58 


Battory Beauregard, 
157 shots. 


1 

1 

2 


8-inch columbiad 
82-pounder rifle.. 


Shot 

41 bolts (75 lbs.), 45 shot. 
7 shells 


64 

93 


Cummings’s Point, 
65 shots. 


1 10-inch columbiad. 
1 9-inch Dahlgren . . . 


Shot. . . 
Shells. 


87 

28 


Battery Wagner, 
20 shots. 


(1 82-poundor rifle 
< 1 24-pounder “ 

( 2 82-pouuders 


Shells, 

Shot.. 


No. of guns 69 


Total No. shots fired. 


9 

1 

16 


2,209 


Official : 


Wm. H. Echols, Major qf Engineers. 


O. Tiios. Cox, Lieutenant of Engineers. 


RETURN OF AMMUNITION EXPENDED IN ACTION APRIL 7, 1863. 


FORT OR BATTERY. 
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38 
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1,200 
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3,940 
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27 
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; 


45 

7 

41 
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26 









73 

860 
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2 







2 

11 

Totals...* 
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j 731 

~80~ 

343 

93 


86 j 

140' 

88 

i 

238 

2,856 

21,003 


Chief-Engineer Stimers, who was present outside the bar 
during the fight, examined the Monitors next morning, and 
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came to the following conclusion, which he communicated offi- 
cially to the Department : w In consideration of the vast im- 
portance to our country that this stronghold of the rebellion 
should* be reduced, I take the liberty to express to the Depart- 
ment my firm opinion that the obstructions can be readily 
passed with the means already provided, and our entire fleet 
of iron-dads pass up successfully to the wharves of Charleston, 
and that the Monitor vessels still retain sufficient enduring 
powers to enable them to pass all the forts and batteries which 
may reasonably be expected.” lie had also great confidence 
in the efficiency of the torpedo-rafts designed by Ericsson, for 
the double purpose of removing torpedoes and blowing up ob- 
structions. These inventions the naval officers were unwilling 
to use. 

Such was the famous attack of the 7th of April, 1.803, on the 
fortifications of Charleston, and such were the results as they 
appeared to those who were witnesses of, and actors in, that 
novel fight. Admiral l>u Pont and a majority of his officers 
did not deem it safe to renew the attack; they evidently re- 
garded the Monitors and the big guns as unsuited to such a 
purpose, and did not believe that they could either subdue, or 
ng&in endure the fire of the forts and batteries. They also de- 
clared them unfit for blockading vessels outside the bar, and 
Du Pont stated that they could not safely remain within the 
bar, and a difference of opinion between him and the Govern- 
ment on these points led to his being relieved by Admiral 
Dahlgren. In studying the character of this important battle, 
there are several points which deserve special consideration. 

The Power of the Monitors and Ao-inch Gum as against 
Forts . — It would seem that the friends of the new war-ship and 
the mammoth gun, in reasoning from the assumed invul- 
nerability of the Monitors, and the anticipated effect of the 15- 
inch shot and shell, had not made sufficient allowance for the 
slowness of their fire, which did not allow them so to sweep 
embrasures and parapets as to prevent the enemy from manning 
their guns, as the more rapid fire of the New Ironsides, under 
favoring circumstances, could do. When the attack had been 
made with no apparent result, when the idea of a second at- 
tack was abandoned, and the iron-clads were withdrawn, neither 
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those who opposed nor those who had confidence in the new 
weapons were in a frame of mind which would lead to a cool 
and candid examination of the facts. In deciding the question 
of the power of iron-clads against forts, the actual force engaged 
must first be considered. 

In this calculation, we must, first of all, lay* the New Iron- 
sides out of the account. She was not brought into close ac- 
tion, and she exerted no influence upon the result. Next, the 
Keokuk must also be laid aside. She was not a Monitor 
proper ; she fired three shots only from a 11-inch gun, and was 
disabled as quickly as a wooden gunboat would have been. 
The attacking force by which Monitors were to be tested was 
thus reduced to seven vessels and fourteen guns, exposed to the 
concentrated fire, at short range, of one hundred guns, according 
to the estimate of our officers, and of sixty-nine or seventy-six, 
as differently stated in the rebel reports. 

If the question is confined to the mammoth guns, then 
another alteration in the data must be made. There were only 
seven 15-inch guns in the fleet. So far as “ big guns ” were con- 
cerned, then, the battle was between seven guns on the Monitors 
and seventy-six or one hundred on land, as we accept one esti- 
mate or the other. 

One point demanding attention is the alleged inaccuracy of 
the Monitors’ fire. This was confidently charged by the oppo- 
sers of the new vessels, and there was then no means of dis- 
proving it ; but the rebel official report here presented supplies 
the answer. One hundred and twenty-four shots were fired at 
Sumter ; and it must be remembered that the Monitors had to 
take their positions, and obtain their range, under the most ter- 
rific fire to which vessels were ever exposed, and yet the rebel 
reports admit that fifty-five of these shot or shell struck the 
walls of the fort, and others struck inside the fort, so that every 
other shot must have reached the mark. If the firing of the 
15-incli guns is separately considered, it will be found that 
at least one-half the shots must have taken effect, either di- 
rectly or by fragments of exploding shells. The table settles 
the question of accuracy in favor both of the Monitors and the 
15-inch guns. 

Another assertion very confidently made was, that the 15- 
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incli gun had neither smashing force nor penetrating power 
enough to injure the walls of Sumter ; that the shot barely 
reached the fort, doing it no damage. The rebel official table 
of injuries to the fort settles this question also. The distance 
at which the Monitors fought is differently stated by the rebels 
and our officers. As the commanders of the forts at Charleston 
had placed the obstructions, the buoys, and guides by which 
their guns had been trained, and the range determined, they 
must have known the distance at which they were placed from 
the different batteries. Whether it was truly stated by them is 
the only question. Their official reports place the turreted 
iron clads about a thousand yards from their guns. Our officers 
believed that some of them were as near as five hundred and 
fifty or six hundred yards during one part of the battle. The 
rebels had measured the distance; our officers formed their esti- 
mate amid the smoke ami confusion of the fight, and from the 
limited view which could he obtained from the small holes in the 
pilot-houses. Each one must form li is own judgment upon this 
point; but the effect of the shot is fortunately placed beyond 
dispute 1 . At least two of the 15-ineh shells pawed through the 
walls of Sumter and exploded — one in a casemate, and the 
other in the parade-ground. This one fact settles beyond all 
dispute, the question of the power of the mammoth gun. Its pro- 
jectiles through the walls of the fort. Other lo-inch shells 
exploded against the Avails, making deep craters; embrasures 
were destroyed, and one shot cracked the masonry for twenty- 
five feet in length; and one large shell went over the para- 
pet, demolished the officers’ quarters, and damaged “ several 
walls.” Other 15-inch shell and shot, and fragments of largo 
shells, which had struck, were picked up in and about the fort. 
These facts are taken from the official rebel documents. If,, 
then, it is considered that only about fifty shots were fired from 
the large guns, it will be seen that their friends had no reason 
to be disappointed at the results; and it is probable, that if 
Du Pont and his officers had known the effect of their fire, they 
would have renewed the attack. Nothing is more certain, in 
view" of what was actually done, than that Sumter could not 
long have resisted even such a fire as the Monitors delivered 
that day. The result would have been, not such a gradual 
vol. ii. — 30 
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crumbling of the walls as took place under the long-range firing 
of the heavy rifles afterward from the land batteries, but they 
would have come down with a crash, and the whole interior of 
the fort w r ould have been torn in fragments by the enormous 
shells. But in judging of the actual power of the large guns, 
one very important fact must be considered : these guns were 
novel weapons, and there was an apprehension that they might 
be bursted in firing, and they were used with a caution which, 
in the light of subsequent experience, appears like timidity. 
The charge of powder was limited to thirty-five pounds. These 
guns have since been fired repeatedly and safely with double 
that charge — with seventy pounds of powder, or one hundred 
of mammoth powder, which is equal to seventy or seventy-five 
of common powder. From the results that were actually 
reached with only thirty-five pounds of powder, it is rendered 
certain that, if the charge had been suitably increased, every 
shot and shell striking fairly would have gone through the 
walls, and the fort would have been destroyed, or, at the very 
least, it would have been so shattered, that none would have 
doubted the propriety of a second attack. It would have been 
seen that it could be easily destroyed by a continued fire. 

The question of the endurance of the Monitors under fire, 
and the damages which they received, remains to be considered. 
In order to present this subject clearly, it will be well to take 
the case of each Monitor separately. The Passaic was the only 
one whose injuries required that she should be sent North for 
repairs. The report of the board appointed to survey her con- 
dition presents the following conclusion : “ The only damage 
done by the batteries, affecting the fighting efficiency of the 
vessel, was by the shot upon the turret, which disabled the 11- 
incli gun, by disarranging the gun-slides.” By turning to Cap- 
tain 'Drayton's report, we find the statement that 44 several hours 
being (were) necessary to put it again in working order.” The 
Passaic then, after the fight, was in battle order, or might have 
been, with several hours’ work upon the slides of the 11-inch 
gun-carriage, the 15-inch gun having received no injury. The 
Weehawken was not disabled. The Montank, according to 
Lieutenant Worden, received no material injury. Commander 
Ainmen, of the Patapsco, made the following report: “No 
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damage was done wliicli disabled her, although injuries were 
received which, multiplied, would do so ’’ — a statement winch 
might have been safely made l>v the commander of Fort Sumter. 
Commander G. W. Rodgers, of the Catskill, states that his ves- 
sel received no serious injury, except that one shot broke 
through the deck plating and planking. Commander Fairfax, 
of the Xantucket, reports no serious injury, except the jamming 
of the port-stopper of the 15-inch gun. The next morning the 
engineer, G. II. White, reported, “the difficulty was overcome 
this morning/ 1 Commander John Downes, of the Nahant, 
presented a very long and minute list of injuries, even to the 
hitting of the flag-staff, which, fortunately, did not prevent the 
ensign from u flying throughout/’ The only injury which pre- 
vented the vessel from continuing the action was the jamming 
of the turret, which was remedied the next day. 

It would seem that, but one conclusion can be drawn from 
these statements. They were made by officers who were un- 
willing to renew the engagement, (at least a majority of them), 
and of course they would not, under such circumstances, be 
likely to underrate the extent of the injuries; and yet, according 
to these repeals, there i* milling to show that the engagement 
could not have been renewed the next day, even the Passaic, 
not excepted. 

It would be alike ungenerous ami unreasonable to censure 
harshly either Admiral Du Pont or his officers — men of courage 
and skill as they were — for they were placed in novel circum- 
stances, and were dealing with weapons hitherto untried. The 
injuries which their vessels had received really appeared more 
dangerous than they actually were, and perhaps they w r ere magni- 
fied by being seen through a slight haze of prejudice. Moreover, 
they had reason to fear the torpedoes and other obstructions so 
thickly planted about tbe harbor, whose number, character, and 
destructive power they could not correctly estimate ; and this 
uncertainty served to magnify the danger. 

Any one who has carefully inspected some of these Monitors 
after they had passed through the almost countless subsequent 
battles with the low er batteries, under the direction of Admiral 
Dahlgren, and who looks calmly back upon that first attack in 
the light of after-experience, will be compelled to the conclusion 
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that Du Pout and his assistant officers lost a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of making themselves forever illustrious; and if the 
attack had been renewed in the spirit which was shown in some 
other foremost naval battles of the war, Sumter and Charleston 
would have been captured then. 

The question still remains whether the performance of the 
Monitors at Charleston justified the expectations of the Depart- 
ment and the friends of the turreted ship and heavy guns. 
Several points deserve consideration in connection witli this 
inquiry. The projectiles used against them were far more for- 
midable than any before used in naval war. Enormous bolts 
were fired from the 10-incli columbiads, with perilous charges 
of powder, and the calibre of some of the rifles was eight inches. 
These were used at distances varying, according to the different 
statements, from five hundred and fifty yards to one thousand 
yards. It is scarcely necessary to state that the fire from those 
batteries would have demolished in a few minutes a squadron 
of wooden ships of any description. No inference against such 
a statement can be drawn from the result at the New Orleans 
forts or at Mobile. There was little similarity between the 
cases. Again, the manner in which the Keokuk was riddled 
and destroyed shows conclusively that had the Irbnsides been 
brought into close action, she would have been destroyed. The 
report of Captain Turner, who commanded her, is sufficient 
proof that this is true. He says: u One of these shots, striking 
the forward facing of the port-shutter, carried it away instantly. 
My impression is, had you been aide to get this ship into close 
position, where her broadsides would have been brought to 
bear, that not one port-shutter would have been left under the 
fire of such enormous projectiles as were thrown from the ene- 
my’s works, multiplied on every side of us.” It may be safely 
said, in view of subsequent experience, that no broadside iron- 
clad in Europe, then afloat, could have endured that fire. 

The Monitors received it under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. This was inevitable on account of the plan of the 
attack, which was to attempt a reduction of the forts, instead 
of pushing past them, and through the obstructions, up to the 
city. It is perfectly clear that this plan would not have suc- 
ceeded, either below New Orleans, or at Mobile. Had it been 
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adopted by Farrago t, he 'would have lost his fleet in both in- 
stances. Instead of attempting to pass the forts, the Monitors, 
one after another, stopped and turned at the obstructions, the 
line was broken, and they were huddled together confusedly at 
the very point upon which the rebel guns had been previously 
trained, in danger of running into each other, and of striking 
bottom, and hindering each others fire. In this position, the 
Monitors were literally targets for the rebel gunners, placed at 
point-blank range, at the very point where it was known by 
previous trial that the shot would strike, l-nder such circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that they were hit, according to the 
reports of their commanders, two hundred and forty-eight times, 
and the all-important, fact remains that they not only kept afloat 
where no ordinary ships could have survived, but, working at 
such disadvantage 1 , inflicted serious damage upon Sumter, and 
then carried all their crews, with perhaps a single exception, 
alive out of action, and were themselves in a condition in which 
they could have renewed the battle after a few hours spent in 
repairs. This, had all the facts then been known, would have 
convinced all that the Monitors and t lie 15-inch guns, even in 
that unsuccessful attack, proved themselves eminently worthy 
of the confidence of t he Government. In these statements, no 
disparagement of the New Ironsides is intended. She was the 
most powerful broadside iron-clad then afloat, and the un- 
equalled power of her broadside for ordinary purposes was 
abundantly shown in the subsequent operations in the harbor. 

The great anxiety of the Navy Department that the attack 
on Charleston should be successful, in order that the iron-dads 
might be released for operations in the gulf, is expressed in the 
following letter of the Secretary : 

Navy Department, April 11 , 1863 . 

Sir: It has been suggested to the Department by the President, in 
view of operations elsewhere, and especially by the Army of the Poto- 
mac, that you should retain a strong force off Charleston, even should 
you find it impossible to carry the place. You will continue to menace 
the rebels, keeping them in apprehension of a renewed attack, in order 
that they may be occupied, and not come North or go West to the aid 
of the rebels with whom our forces will soon be in conflict. Should 
you be successful, as we trust and believe you will be, it is expected 
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that General Hunter will continue to keep the rebels employed and in 
constant apprehension, so that they shall not leave the vicinity of 
Charleston. This detention of the iron-clads, should it be necessary in 
consequence of a repulse, can be but for a few days. 

1 trust your success will be such that the iron-clads can be or will 
have been dispatched to the Gulf when this reaches you. There is 
intense anxiety in regard to your operations. This day is the anniver- 
sary of the assault on Sumter, and God grant that its recurrence may 
witness the destruction of that fortress by our naval forces under your 
command 1 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy . 
Rear-Admiral S. F. Du Pont, 

Commanding S, A. B. Squadron , Port Royal, S. <7. 

The desire of the President to avoid the appearance of an 
entire defeat after the repulse, and his determination to retain 
the fleet inside the bar, is shown in his brief telegraphic dis- 
patch to Du Pont : 

Executive Mansion, Washington, April 13, 18C3. 

Hold your position inside the bar near Charleston ; or if you shall 
have left it, return to it and hold it till further orders. I)o not allow 
the enemy to erect new batteries or defences on Morris Inland. If he 
has begun it, drive him out. I do not herein order you to renew the 
general attack. That is to depend on your own discretion or a further 
order. A. Lincoln. 

Admiral Du Pont. 

The views of Admiral Du Pont, and probably a majority of 
his officers, are given in his reply, from which, in order that he 
may present his own case, an extract is here given : 

The Department will probably have known, on the 12th instant, the 
result of the attack. In my dispatch of the 11th instant, dated off 
Charleston, the Department was made aware of my withdrawal, with 
the iron-clads, from the very insecure anchorage inside the bar, and just 
in time to save the Monitors from an easterly gale, in which, in my 
opinion and that of their commanders, they would have been in great 
peril of being lost on Morris Island beach. Their ground tackling has 
been found to be insufficient, and from time to time they have dragged 
even in close harbors. 
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I have since been doing all in my power to push forward their re- 
pairs in order to send them to the Gulf, as directed, but I presume that 
your dispatch of the 1 1th instant, and the telegraphic message from the 
President, revoke your previous order. 

I shall spare no exertions in repairing, as soon as possible, the 
serious injuries sustained by the Monitors in the late attack, and shall 
get them inside Charleston bar with all dispatch in accordance with the 
order of the President. I think it my duty, however, to state to the 
Department that this will be attended with great risk to these vessels 
from the gales which prevail at this season and from the continuous fire 
of the enemy's batteries, which they can neither silence, nor prevent the 
erection of new ones. 

The New Ironsides can only cross the bar with certainty at spring 
tides, which are twice a month. She is more vulnerable than the Moni- 
tors, and at the distance she must necessarily anchor, could not elevate 
her guns sufficiently to reach any batteries of the enemy, while, at the 
same time, she would be liable to injury, particularly in her wooden 
ends, from a tire which she could not return. If this vessels withdrawn 
from the blockade and placed inside, the blockade may be raised by the 
rebel rams coming out <>f Charleston harbor at night by Maflit’s Channel, 
in which case sin* could give no assistance to the licet, outside. Hut for 
the Now Ironsides, the, raid of the Hist. January would lmvc been re- 
peated with more serious effect. 

The lower and greater part of Morris Island exhibits a ridge or row 
of sand-hills, affording to the enemy a natural parapet against the tire 
of shipping, and facilities for erecting batteries in very strong positions. 
The upper part of the island is crossed by Fort Wagner, a work of great, 
strength, and covered by the guns of Fort Sumter. The island is in full 
communication with Charleston, and can, in spite of us, draw fresh 
reenforeements as rapidly as they may be required. Shoals extend from 
the island, which prevent the near approach of the Monitors, and our 
experience at Fort McAllister does not encourage me to expect that they 
will reduce well-defended sand-batteries, where the damage inflicted by 
day is readily repaired by the unstinted labor of the night. The ships, 
therefore, can neither cover the landing, nor afterward protect the ad- 
vance of the small force of the army available for operations in this 
quarter, which will meet fresh troops at every sand-hill, and rnay look 
also for a reverse fire from the batteries on James Island. 

As it is considered necessary to menace Charleston, by a demonstra- 
tion of land and naval forces, North Edisto will afford a better point 
from which to threaten an advance, and a concentration of troops and 
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ships in that quarter would accomplish the purpose of the Government, 
mentioned in your dispatch of the 11th instant, as it is a military point 
from which Charleston could he attacked now, James Island being fully 
occupied by the enemy’s batteries. 

1 have deemed it proper and clue to myself to make these statements, 
but I trust I need not add that I will obey all orders with the utmost 
fidelity, even when my judgment is entirely at variance with them, such 
as the order to reoccupy the unsafe anchorage for the iron-clads off 
Morris Island, and an intimation that a renewal of the attack on Charles- 
ton may be ordered, which, in my judgment, would be attended with 
disastrous results, involving the loss of this coast. 

These, and the previously-quoted statements and opinions 
of Admiral I)u Pont and bis officers, show with what extreme 
difficulty innovations, however valuable, can l>e introduced 
against the established practice and preconceived opinions of a 
profession of whatever kind. Du Pont was an accomplished 
officer, and* had won a reputation in the wooden walls which 
were the sailor’s pride, and with the ordinary armament of such 
ships. He had achieved a brilliant victory at Hilton Head with 
the usual instruments. Naturally, the younger officers would 
be inclined to sympathize with their popular chief, and their 
opinions were moulded, unconsciously perhaps, by Ms. 

They regarded with suspicion, not to say dislike, a new 
war-ship, the work of an engineer, not of a naval constructor, a 
product of a machine-shop, not of a ship-yard, which looked to 
an old sailor more like a huge floating metallic coffin than a 
ship, and armed with such guns as never before had appeared 
on the water. 

It required more than ordinary independence, more than 
ordinary power to see beneath the surface of things, more than 
common judgment of mechanical forces to estimate truly r the 
value of this fighting steam-engine , this machine , for ship it 
could not properly be called. It seemed a most humiliating 
descent for a man to go down from the quarter-deck of such 
a magnificent frigate as the Wabash, or Minnesota, and become 
the submarine captain of a submerged iron canoe. No one 
has ever insinuated, so far as the writer knows, that there was 
an intention* to destroy confidence in the Monitors; but no one 
acquainted with all the circumstances will probably deny that 
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they were placed in the very position where, if it were possible 
for the rebel batteries to sink or disable them, it would have 
been done. They were huddled almost helplessly together, in 
the very focus of a hundred guns, and held there during the 
stress of the fight ; the broadside iron-clad frigate, meanwhile, 
lying off at double the distance of the Monitors, where she did 
not tire a shot at Sumter. 

A short time only was needed to show that Admiral Du Pont 
was mistaken in nil his main opinions. The subsequent use of 
the Monitors by Admiral Duhlgrcn proved that they could safely 
have endured another tight with the forts, lie proved that the 
broadsides of the Xew Ironsides could sweep the rebels from 
their guns wherever she was brought in proper range, and that 
she was thus an invaluable co-worker with the Monitors ; and 
he also demonstrated that the monitors and Ironsides could lie 
safely within the bar, and thus with his iron-dads the lmrbor 
of C harleston was effectually closed. I )u Pout was soon relieved 
by Dahlgren. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CAPTURE OF THE IRON-CLAD ATLANTA BY THE WEEHAWKEN. I 

In November, 1861, the English blockade-runner Fingal 
passed the blockading squadron at Savannah, and ran safely 
into the harbor. She was so closely watched that she was un- 
able again to get to sea, and the rebel authorities finally de- 
termined to convert her into an iron-clad war-ship. For this 
purpose she was cut down, so as to leave the deck about two 
feet above the water. Upon this deck a casemate was built, 
with sides inclined at an angle of twenty-nine degrees with the 
horizon, large enough to mount four heavy rifles of the Brooke 
pattern. Her iron armor was four inches thick, composed of 
two layers of plates, seven inches wide and two inches thick, 
the inner one running horizontally, and the outer vertically. 
These were secured to a wooden backing of oak and pine, eigh- 
teen inches thick. Her extreme length was two hundred and 
four feet, her breadth forty-one feet, and her draught of water 
nearly sixteen feet. The battery-deck was of great strength, 
built of solid timber, seventeen inches thick, resting on beams 
ten inches thick. The accompanying plates represent her gen- 
eral appearance and plan of construction. Each port-hole was 
closed by an iron shutter of the same thickness as the side- 
armor. The bow terminated in an iron beak, so that the vessel 
could be used as a ram ; and a wooden pole, which could be 
lowered beneath the water, projected beyond the ram, and car- 
ried at the end a percussion torpedo. It is easily seen that she 
was a formidable antagonist. The general type of the rebel 
iron-clads was followed in her construction. The main idea 
was that of a sloping casemate rising from a low deck, while the 
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prow was usually armed with solid iron, and sometimes, a tor- 
pedo was added, as in the ease of the Atlanta. The casemate 
of the Merrimack extended nearly the whole length of the 
frigate's deck, hut in vessels subsequently built it was shortened, 
and the number of guns was diminished, so that the later forms 
approached the appearance of a Monitor with a sloping sta- 
tionary casemate instead of the revolving turret. 

The defensive armor of the Atlanta was in thickness about 
equal to that of the Warrior and La Gloire class, though the 
plates were inferior in quality ; but subsequent experiments have 
conclusively shown that the result would have been the same 
had the Atlanta been clothed with the armor of the New Iron- 
sides or with that of the Warrior. As the first contest between 
the 15-inch guns and an armored ship, this brief battle excited 
the greatest interest both in America and Europe. It was a 
Monitor with the new American weapon against a vessel whose 
armor represented very nearly in resisting power that of the 
broadside iron-eluds of Europe. 

The rebels were entirely confident of the superiority of their 
vessel. They had measured, as they thought accurately, the 
power of the Monitors and the big guns bv their effect upon 
Fort McAllister and at Charleston, and they fully believed that 
th'e Atlanta's armor would resist their shot, while they also 
relied very much upon their heavy rifles at close quarters, and 
upon their iron beak and their torpedo upon the end of the pro- 
jecting boom. This vessel came down from Savannah, through 
Wilmington River, on the 17th of June, and appeared in War- 
saw Sound. 

In anticipation of her visit, the Monitors Weehawken and 
Nah ant had been sent down by Admiral Pit Pont, and some 
irori-clads at Savannah were preparing to pass out by Wilming- 
ton River and the sound. She was first seen when about three 
miles from the Null ant, and appeared to be coming on very 
rapidly. Both Monitors were at anchor. The time was just 
after daylight. The Weehawken slipped her cable instantly, 
and turned seaward as if in flight, preparing, however, mean- 
while, rapidly for action. This was at 4.20 in the morning. 
At 4.30 the Weehawken turned and headed np the sound, 
toward her enemy. The Nahant, having no pilot, followed in 
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the Weehawken’s wake. At 4.45 the Atlanta, being about one 
and a half miles distant, fired the first shot, which passed across 
the stem of the Weehawken and struck near the Naliant. At 
this time the Atlanta lay across the channel, apparently wait- 
ing the attack, but still firing. At 5.15 the Weehawken, having 
approached to within three hundred yards, opened her fire. 
Fifteen minutes after, the Weehawken having fired five shots, 
the Atlanta hauled down the rebel colors and hoisted a white 
flag. 

At this time two steamers full ot people that had come down 
to see “the capture of the Yankee Monitors,” ran rapidly back 
toward Savannah. The Atlanta had on board twenty-one offi- 
cers and a crew of one hundred and twenty-four men. Her 
speed was stated by her officers to be about ten knots, and they 
said they had confidently expected to capture both the Moni- 
tors; after which, from the instruments on board, it appeared 
that they intended to go to sea. As her engines were fine ones, 
mlkle in Glasgow, and her hull a good model, there seemed to 
be no reason why she might not have made an ocean voyage. 
The action was so brief as to admit of little description. The 
Yah ant did not share in the action, and the Weehawken fired 
but five shots, four of which struck the Atlanta. The very first 
of these spread consternation through the rebel ship. It was 
a 15-inch shot, and although it struck her sloping casemate 
obliquely, at an angle of fifty degrees with the keel, it smashed 
through both the iron armor and its wood backing, strewing 
the deck with splinters, prostrating some forty men by the con- 
cussion, and wounding several by broken pieces of the armor 
and splinters of wood. The crew was much demoralized by 
this first shot, and it virtually settled the contest. The second 
shot, an 11 -inch, did little damage. The third, a 15-incli shot, 
knocked oft' the top of the pilot-house, wounding the two pilots 
and stunning the men at the wheel ; and the fourth, supposed 
to be an 11-inch shot, destroyed one of her port-stoppers. Six- 
teen of her men were wounded. She was valued by the ap- 
praisers at three hundred and fifty thousand dollars — a rich 
prize to be won in fifteen minutes, with only five shots, and 
without the loss on our part of a single man. 

This battle produced on the minds of candid and thoughtful 
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men as deep an impression as the fight with the Merrimack had 
done. For, although the power of the 15-inch gun was not 
then fully known, it was seen that they would shatter and 
pierce the armor of the European iron-clads, at least such of 
them as were already afloat. As the fight of the Merrimack 
with the Cumberland, Congress, and Minnesota, virtually set 
aside as worthless for war purposes the vast wooden navies of 
Europe, so, if the significance of this battle could have been 
fully known, it would have been seen that a second revolution 
had been begun in naval war, and that the broadside iron-clads 
then afloat in Europe would be nearly as helpless when exposed 
to the new American gun as were the wooden ships when rid- 
dled by the Merrimack. England and France awoke slowly 
and unwillingly to a consciousness of the superiority of the 
American ships and guns; and although great pains were sub- 
sequently taken to conceal in England the real power of the 
15 inch gun, the startling fact that the 8-inch iron-plate was 
actually pierced at Shoeburyness with little more than half flio 
charge of powder that we have often used in the gun, could 
not be explained away. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


OPERATIONS AT CHARLESTON SUBSEQUENT TO THE ATTACK OF 
APRIL 7, 1863. 

Rear-Admiral Du Pont having ashed to he relieved from 
his command, after his unsuccessful attack on Charleston, Rear- 
Admiral A. II. Foote, who had shown such skill and courage 
on the Western rivers, at Forts Henry and Donclson, and 
Island No. 10, was offered the command of the South Atlantic 
Squadron. Before he could assume its duties, death deprived 
the country of his invaluable services; and Rear-Admiral 
Pahlgrcn was selected for this post, and repaired to Charleston, 
lie received the command of the squadron from Du Pont, July 
4, 1803. Brigadier-General Gillmore had also succeeded Gen- 
eral Hunter in the command of the land forces there. 

Upon the assumption that the Monitors could not remain 
within the bar, nor be safe at sea outside, Du Pont had with- 
drawn them all. The first step of Admiral Dahlgren was to 
collect the iron-clads from the different points where they had 
been sent, and take them with the Ironsides inside of Charles- 
ton Bar ; and, notwithstanding the opinions so freely expressed 
to the contrary, they remained there in safety till Charleston 
was evacuated. For the purpose of estimating correctly the 
value of the Monitors, and their powers for offence and endur- 
ance, no man in the Navv was better fitted than Rear-Admiral 
Dahlgren. If there was any point on which he was liable to 
err in judgment, it was in regard to the 15-inch gun. Perhaps 
there was no man whose opinion was entitled to more weight 
than his own, even in regard to that. By a skilful application 
of scientific principles, he produced a gun which placed at once 
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American ordnance in the very first rank — a gun whose Teffi- 
ciency and great safety were abundantly proved by the sure 
tests of the war. The distinguishing features of this gun are, 
its peculiar form, which secures it against bursting, and its 
homogeneousness of material, in distinction from what is called 
a “ built-up” gun, such as the Armstrong and Parrott rifles, 
and the kind of material, east iron, instead of wrought iron or 
steel . 

No one, of course, can now predict what will bo the ultimate 
result of experiments in ordnance; but thus far every experi- 
ence points to the conclusion that guns made of more than 
one kind of metal, and u built-up guns of all kinds, will be 
abandoned; that the form of the Dahlgren cannon will in the 
main be adopted, and if so, Admiral Dahlgrcn’s two leading 
ideas of shape and material must govern the production of the 
fut ure ordnance of the nations. 

The 15-ineli gun is a Dahlgren in shape, and a Ilodman in 
the method used for cooling the casting. Admiral .Dahlgren 
would have chosen a 13-inch gun, instead of the 15-inch, which 
he thought could be used with a larger charge of powder than 
he believed was safe in the larger cannon; and his fear of ex- 
posing the lives of the men, and possibly a natural unwilling- 
ness that a gun of his pattern should hurst, led him to restrict 
the charge of the 15-inch to thirty-five pounds of powder, when 
subsequent experience lias shown that seventy and even more 
can be safely used. Among those who have given character 
and efficiency to American ordnance, who have given practical 
power to our national idea of the heavy smashing shot, Admiral 
Dahlgren stands preeminent, and liis hesitation at first to adopt 
the 15-inch calibre arose from a prudent desire to advance care- 
fully toward that, by experiments with an intermediate size. 

The careful, scientific manner in which he noted every op- 
eration of the Monitors and New Ironsides in the harbor of 
Charleston, was of the utmost importance to the Government, 
and enabled the public to form, on reliable ground, that favor- 
able judgment which has never been reversed. 

The plan of the rebels, after the failure of the 7th of April, 
had a double purpose. One was, so to increase the defences of 
Morris Island as to render it impregnable, and make it impos- 
YOL. u. — 31 
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sible for our ships to remain inside the bar ; for, as experience 
had shown, if the blockading squadron could be kept outside, 
Charleston, with the help of England, could still retain a con- 
siderable commerce. The other was, to prepare a second line 
of defence inside of Sumter, upon which the city could rely in 
case our forces should drive them from Morris Island. The 
policy of our Government at the same time underwent a partial 
change. An inspection of the theatre of the war, and a knowl- 
edge of the direction in which its great forces were sweeping, 
made it evident that the occupation of Charleston was of very 
little importance in a military point of view; and it was 
thought, that if the harbor could be effectually sealed, if Fort 
Sumter could be destroyed, for its moral effect, and if the rebel 
forces could be held there, for the defence of the city, instead 
of going North to reenforce their friends elsewhere, every 
really important point would be gained, even if the city itself 
should not be captured. 

At this time the rebels were in full possession of Morris 
Island. Near the northern extremity they had already erected 
the strong Fort Wagner, which cost so much severe fighting to 
reduce, and at the extreme north point was Battery Gregg, 
while batteries, though not as yet strong ones, were planted on 
the southern point of the island, on the north side of Light- 
house Inlet, and opposite the points on Folly Island where our 
forces under General Gillmore lay. 

Our officers were apprehensive that, if the rebels were al- 
lowed time, they would construct works as strong as Wagner 
on the south end of Morris Island, and thus render it very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for our troops to gain a lodgment there. 
General Gillmore and Admiral Dahlgren therefore determined 
upon an immediate attack, the general purpose being to gain 
possession of Moms Island, so that our iron-clads, at least, could 
lie unmolested within the bar ; while it was believed that the 
new heavy rifles would demolish Sumter from Cummings’s 
Point, the northern extremity of the island. Then, if Sumter 
could be thus carried, the way would be comparatively open 
for an attack upon the defences of the inner harbor, should such 
an attempt be deemed advisable. 

The 10th of July was fixed upon for this joint attack upon 
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the Morris Island batteries. General Gillmore had planted 
masked guns on Folly Island, bearing upon the rebel position 
on the north side of the inlet. 

The Monitors were held outside the bar until all on land 
was ready. When General Gillmore opened lire, they moved 
up to a position where they could enfilade the rebel works with 
their enormous shells. The rebels, unable to endure this fire, 
were soon dispersed, and retreated upon Wagner, abandoning 
the south end of the island ; and, at the same time, General 
Gill more’s troops crossed the narrow inlet, and thus gained a 
foothold upon the island, which insured the capture of Wagner, 
and the destruction of Sumter. 

As it was then thought possible to carry Fort Wagner by 
an assault, immediately after our troops had planted themselves 
in their new position, the iron-elads were moved up abreast of 
that work, and engaged until 0 i*. m., in the hope of so far weak- 
ening it, as to render an assault practicable. It was, however, 
an earth-work, or rather sand-work, which, when knocked out 
of place by our shells, would almost of itself run into position 
again, while there were very strong bomb-proofs which sheltered 
the garrison. General Gillmore assaulted the work next morn- 
ing at daybreak, and was repulsed. 

The power of endurance of the Monitors under heavy 
fire was well tested in this action. The C'atskill was struck 
sixty times, a large percentage of the hits being very severe. 
She fired one hundred and twenty-eight rounds, and yet she 
was ready to go into the fight the next day. The first action 
was fought at a distance of twelve hundred yards, the state of 
the tide not permitting a nearer approach. 

On the 18th of July another combined attack was made. 
This fight began on the ebb-tide and at tbe same distance as 
before, about twelve hundred yards; but at 4 p. m. the flowing- 
tide allowed the vessels to approach to about three hundred 
yards, when the garrison was driven to the bomb-proofs, and 
tlie fort was silenced so that not a single shot was afterward 
fired at the vessels. About dark the troops made another 
assault, and were again repulsed. 

It having been found by repeated trials that Wagner could 
not be taken by assault with the force which General Gillmore 
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had at his command, it was decided to capture it by regular 
approaches with trenches. In this work both the Monitors and 
the New Ironsides played a most important part. In fact, it 
does not appear how W agner could have been taken without 
their assistance. The north end of the island was in the pos- 
session of the rebels, and, of course, in communication with 
Charleston and the other forts, and Wagner could at any time 
be reenforced ; and it would have been quite as easy for the 
rebels to have advanced by sap toward Gill in ore’s batteries as 
for him to approach them, had it not been for the presence of 
the iron-clads. But they effectually prevented any operations 
by the rebels outside of the walls of the fort, nor were they able 
to make even a sortie to check the working-parties of Gill- 
more. Nor could they even use their battery with effect upon 
his positions, for the men could not stand to their guns under 
the fire either of the Monitors or the New Ironsides. 

Day by day, and even by night, it was the business of the 
iron-clads to go up and attack the forts, gradually weakening 
their defences, till on the day before which they expected to 
make the final assault, Admiral Dalilgren reported that he 
knocked the fort into sand-1 leaps. Under the fire of the land 
and naval batteries it was no longer tenable, and that night 
Morris Island was evacuated. 

The following communication, from Lieutenant-Colonel 
D. B. Harris, recommended the evacuation of Morris Island 
batteries : 


Office of Chief-Engineer, Charleston, S. C., August 6, 1S<>3. 
Brigadier-General Tiiomas Jordan, Chief of Staff. 

General: I have the honor to report that I visited our works on 
Morris Island to-day, and in consideration of their condition, of our 
inability to repair damages at Battery Wagner as heretofore, of the 
dispirited state of the garrison, and of the progress of the enemy's sap, 
I am reluctantly constrained to recommend an immediate evacuation of 
both batteries, Wagner and Gregg. * 

The thirty-six horn's of strict bombardment to which these batteries 
have been subjected, confining the troops to the shelter of the bomb- 
proof, has resulted in so dispiriting the garrison at Wagner, as to render 
it unsafe in the opinion of its chief officers to rely upon it to repel an 
assault should the enemy attempt one. 
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The head of the enemy’s sap is within forty yards of the salient of 
the battery, and he is making rapid progress in pushing it forward, 
unmolested by the fire of a single gun, and with scarcely any annoyance 
from our sharpshooters. 

In consequence of the accuracy of fire of his laud-battcrics, which 
are now in close proximity to Battery Wagner, say from five to eight 
hundred yards, aided by reverse fire from his fleet, it is impossible, in 
the opinion of the officers of the fort, to keep up a tire either of artillery 
or small-arms; and the enemy is thus left free to work on his trenches, 
which lie is pushing rapidly forward, the head of his sap being, as above 
stated, within forty yards of the salient of the work which is so seriously 
damaged by a battery of Parrotts, kept constantly playing upon it, as to 
render it untenable. This difficulty could, however, he overcome by 
the erection of a parapet across the gorge of the salient, ami the conver- 
sion of the bomb-proof covering into another parapet overlooking the 
salient, if it were practicable as heretofore to work at night. The cov- 
ering to the bomb-proof and magazine also need repair. We have been 
thus far able not only to repair damage at night, but to add from day to 
day to the strength of the battery, but now that the enemy’s sap is in 
such close proximity to the battery, and lie has contrived to throw light 
upon the parapet at night, it is impossible to do so w ithout a heavy loss 
of men. In the effort, last night, to repair damages, the commanding 
officer of the fort reports a loss, in killed and wounded, of sixty to 
eighty men of the working-party alone. Without our ability to repair 
damages at night, the battery will become, under the inchssant fire of 
the enemy’s land-batteries and fleet, untenable say in two days. 

It is in view of these facts that I have thought it my duty to make 
the recommendation at the commencement of this report;. 

I have the honor to be, general, yours, very respectfully, 

J). B. II A IlllIS, 

Lieutenant- Colonel and Chief- Engineer, 
Official: E. Kearney, N, A. A. G. 


Headquarters, Department South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, ) 
Charleston, S. C., Avgust 7, 1803. f 

In view of the possibilities that Batteries Wagner and Gregg, which 
are only outworks, mounting respectively twelve and three guns, might 
fall under the concentrated tire of the enemy’s numerous and powerful 
land and naval batteries, I determined, immediately after the fall of the 
south end of Morris Island into the possession of the enemy, to establish 
a circle of batteries from Legar6’s Point, on Schooner Creek, James 
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Island, to Battery Beauregard, on Sullivan’s Island, so as to concentrate 
their fire (including Forts Sumter and Moultrie) on Morris Island, from 
about half its length to Cummings’s Point, and render that portion of the 
island untenable to the enemy, should he succeed in driving us away 
from it. That defensive system is now being carried out to the extent 
of our available means in labor and heavy ordnance. Many of the long- 
range guns in Sumter, not absolutely required for its defence, have been 
removed to arm the new batteries under construction. The remaining 
guns are being protected with traverses, merlons, and embrasures. The 
officers’ quarters on the gorge of the fort (south face) have been filled 
up with wet cotton-bags and sand, and a “ chemise ” of sand-bags is 
being added to the scarp-wall of the same face, to extend, if practicable, 
from bottom to top. The defective lines on James Island are also to 
be shortened by the construction of a new line of redans and redoubts 
from Secessionville to the Stono River, long since contemplated, but not 
executed for want of labor. 

Herewith are papers, marked A, B, C, D, E, F, connected w r itli the 
defence of Morris Island during the present attack. 

G. T. Beauregard. 

Before this, however, and as soon as the iron -clads were 
within the bar, the harbor of Charleston was effectually closed, 
so that the contraband commerce of the city was entirely 
stopped. Gillmore immediately erected batteries on the north 
end of the island that commanded Sumter with his long-range 
rifles, and that unexampled bombardment commenced which 
ended only with the destruction of the fort. The rebels still 
mounted some guns behind the heaps of ruins, and kept up a 
show of still holding Sumter, but its power for injury or defence 
was gone, and with the one exception that the iron-clads w T ere 
needed in the Gulf for operations against Mobile, all was gained 
that could have been by the capture of tfie city, and the Govern- 
ment felt little inclination to risk its vessels by a determined 
attempt to push the fleet through the new and ever-increasing 
inner obstructions. 

Early in September, and immediately after the evacuation 
of Morris Island, an attempt was made to capture Sumter by a 
night expedition from the fleet, consisting of about four hun- 
dred men. It was repulsed with a loss of more than one hun- 
dred men, principally made prisoners. 
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On the 5th of October an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
blow up the Kew Ironsides with a torpedo-boat, called a David, 
a cigar-shaped boat nearly submerged when in motion. It 
struck the frigate fairly amidships, and exploded about sixty 
pounds of powder, but with no injurious effect. The frigate 
escaped the destruction that overtook the Patapsco and the 
Housatonic. 

The services of this noble ship at Charleston can scarcely be 
over-estimated. She was fitted for a service which a single 
Monitor could not so well perform — rapid firing for silencing 
the guns of a fort. For this purpose no ship in the world car- 
ried an armament so powerful as hers, and her commander, 
J. C. Rowan, his officers and men, were worthy of the noble 
frigate. An instance of her power, and even of her usual work, 
is well given by Captain (afterward Commodore) Rowan in the 
following statement : 

The Weehawken being hard aground off tho pass between Sumter 
and Cummings’s Point, the batteries from Fort Moultrie opened upon 
her. In obedience to orders, 1 moved this ship up (easting off the 
Memphis, which was at the time supplying me with shell) and anchored 
off buoy No. 3, interposing my ship, and completely covering the Wee- 
liawkcn from the fire of the enemy. The moment we anchored and 
commenced swinging head on to Fort Moultrie, the enemy opened a 
concentrated fire upon us which was terrific. Fortunately, however, we 
succeeded in getting her port broadside to hear by the time he had 
gotten our range. Wc opened slowly at first to get range on Moultrie, 
when I directed a very spirited and concentrated fire on that fort, which 
compelled it to slacken. I soon discovered that we suffered severely 
from their other batteries of 10-inch guns, between Moultrie and Beau- 
regard, when I directed two guns to be opened on each of them. One 
of the heaviest guns in their works was dismounted, and the fire of the 
others sensibly slackened. I then directed one gun to continue rapid 
fire on each of these forts, and directed the remaining fire to open on 
Moultrie. The fire of all the forts slackened down to an occasional gun, 
when I directed a slow fire to be kept up to economize shell. The 
moment the enemy discovered this, he jumped from behind* his sand- 
bags and opened rapidly. I renewed our rapid fire, and silenced him 
again. Having but 30 shells left, I directed the anchor to be weighed, 
keeping up a well-directed fire from such guns as were not rendered 
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unavailable in working the cables and anchors, and so withdrew from 
action (for want of ammunition) without further molestation, after oue 
of the severest artillery duels ever sustained by a ship through a space 
of two hours and fifty-five minutes. 


This account, however, describes only the part taken by one 
ship in a very remarkable action, in which, besides the New 
Ironsides, six Monitors were engaged, and in which one, the 
Passaic, was struck fifty-one times. 

The reader would do well to consult, in connection with this 
chapter, the valuable report of Rear-Admiral Dahlgren on the 
services of the iron-clads at Charleston. This was published in 
the first volume, and it contains many interesting details which 
will serve to complete the account here given. It will be seen 
that the iron-clads took a very important part even in the reduc- 
tion of Sumter. 

The time between the dismantling of Sumter by General Gill- 
more’s land-batteries and the guns of the iron-clads was spent 
by the South Atlantic Squadron in a service not much enlivened 
by any brilliant exploits. It was exhausting by its incessant 
toil and watchfulness, and wearying by its monotony. There 
was very little of the exhilaration of battle in a fight between 
the Monitors and the forts. Neither party expected a victory. 
The hopes which the rebels cherished of speedily destroying 
the iron-clad turrets, after the repulse under Du Pont, soon 
died away, and experience taught them not even to expect that 
a Monitor would be disabled by their fire ; while the commanders 
of the iron-clads, having to fight banks of earth and sand only, as 
their principal work, could hope for little beyond the dismount- 
ing of a gun, or the possible blowing up of a magazine. The 
u turrets ” would go up in due time in the morning and com- 
mence deliberately a day’s work of fighting, secure within their 
invulnerable iron shield. They stopped at mid-day and went 
to dinner, and, after a suitable rest, commenced the task of the 
afternoon, and fought on till the u evening shades appeared,” 
and then retired. Some of those who were not engaged during 
the day, kept up the picket-watch during the night against 
blockade-runners and torpedo-boats, and thus the weeks wore 
on. The presence of the fleet inside the bar destroyed the con- 
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traband commerce of the city, and every week diminished its 
importance as a military point for either party. If captured, it 
opened no way to any tiling beyond itself — an inconsiderable 
city; and if held by the rebels, they gained some moral power 
from holding secure the spot, where the rebellion began ; but 
they held it at the expense of weakening their forces at other 
more important points. Charleston was surrounded by almost 
impregnable defences, circle within circle, but they guarded 
almost literally nothing. 

The rebels had no iron-dads in the harbor that could cope 
with ours, and therefore they made no second raid upon our 
blockading squadron. Failing, also, to make any serious im- 
pression on the Monitors by their artillery, they devoted them- 
selves to the construction of both stationary torpedoes and 
Davids, or small and nearly submerged steamers, carrying a 
torpedo. "With these they were more successful than with their 
guns. Some of these infernal machines were by no means sale 
or pleasant for those who used them, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing account given by General Maury, in his report of the 
defence of Mobile, who narrates the eventful history of a tor- 
pedo-boat : 

It was built of boiler-iron, was about thirty-five feet long, and was 
manned by a crew of nine men, eight of whom worked the propeller by 
hand. The ninth steered the boat, and regulated her movements below 
the surface of the water. She could he submerged at pleasure to any 
desired depth* or could he propelled upon the surface. In smooth, still 
water her movements were exactly controlled, and her speed was about 
four knots. It was intended that she should approach any vessel lying 
at anchor, pass under her keel, and drag a floating torpedo, which would 
explode on striking the side or bottom of the ship attacked. She could 
remain submerged more than half an hour without inconvenience to her 
crew. 

Soon after her arrival in Charleston, Lieutenant Payne, of the Con- 
federate navy, with eight others, volunteered to attack the Federal fleet 
with her. While preparing for her expedition, the swell of a passing 
steamer caused her to sink suddenly, and all hands, except Lieutenant 
Payne, who at the moment was standing in the open hatchway, perished. 
She was soon raised and again made ready for service. Lieutenant Payne 
again volunteered to command her. While lying near Fort Sumter 
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she capsized, aud again sank in deep water, drowning all hands except 
her commander and two others. Being again raised, and prepared for 
action, Mr. Aunlev, one of the constructors, made an experimental 
cruise in her in Cooper River. While submerged at a great depth, 
from some unknown cause, she became unmanageable, and remained 
for many days on the bottom of the river, with her crew T of nine dead 
men. A fourth time was the boat raised, and Lieutenant Dixon, of 
Mobile, of tlic Twenty-first volunteers, with eight others, went out of 
Charleston Harbor in her, and attacked and sunk the Federal steamer 
Ilousatonic. Her mission at last accomplished, she disappeared forever 
with her crew. Nothing is known of their fate, but it is believed they 
went down with the enemy. 


Tlie destruction of the Ilousatonic, mentioned in this state- 
ment, occurred on the 17tli of February, 1864, the ship being 
at the time on blockade duty outside the bar. She was a fine, 
nearly new screw sloop, of about twelve hundred and fifty tons, 
burden, and carrying thirteen guns, one of which was an 11- 
inch Dahlgren pivot-gun, and one a 100-pounder Parrott rifle. 
She was a valuable vessel, and, in sinking her, the rebels in- 
flicted upon us a serious loss, though their sacrifice of life was 
greater than ours. It was an attack bravely made, for the crew 
of the David must have known their peril, and it was well exe- 
cuted, except that they lost their lives, and those, perhaps, they 
were willing to give in exchange for the destruction of the ship. 
At a quarter before 9 p. m., the officer of the deck perceived a 
moving object approaching quite near, and appearing in the 
dim light like a large plank. Almost at the instant the vessel 
was struck between the main and mizzen masts, the torpedo ex- 
ploded, and the vessel began to sink almost immediately. By 
the boats and with the aid of the Canandaigua the crew and 
officers were nearly all saved, many having been taken from 
the rigging after the ship went down. 

On the 6th of December, 1863, a short time before the de- 
struction of the Ilousatonic, a most unexpected and sad acci- 
dent occurred at Charleston, by which one of onr best Monitors, 
four of her officers, and twenty-seven of her crew, were lost. 
On that day the AVeebawken was lying quietly at anchor with- 
in the bar at Charleston, and the rest of the squadron were 
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at anchor around her. There was a fresh wind, but by no 
means a gale, and no one on board of any of the vessels there 
was thinking of danger. The commander of the Monitor, J. 
M. Duncan, was not on board. Between 1 and 2 p. m. a signal 
was observed on the Weeliawken, asking the commander to 
come on board. Yerv soon after a second signal was set — u As- 
sistance wanted” — and in a few minutes after, and before 
any aid could be given, the stanch iron-clad, that had sur- 
vived so many tights, and escaped amid great perils, went sud- 
denly down, almost in smooth water, when apparently there 
was no danger near; so unexpectedly, indeed, that thirty-one 
of her officers and crew sank with her, and many others with 
great difficulty made their escape. 

The opposers of the new war-ship made a loud outcry, as if 
no wooden ship had ever been known to founder suddenly. 
The opinions in regard to the cause of this serious disaster were 
so various and so conflicting that it is impossible to reach a sat- 
isfactory conclusion. No theory fully accounts for all the con- 
ceded facts of the case; and it remains unexplained how, in 
broad daylight, with the ship fully under the observation of 
her officers, and with nothing occurring to create alarm till too 
late, the ship could have gone down so quickly that thirty-one 
should have perished with her. 

The rebels were excited to great activity with their torpe- 
does by the blowing up of the Housatonie, and other attempts 
were made. Many of these boats were constructed, and their 
partial success shows how formidable this method of warfare is 
likely to become hereafter. Early in March, 1 804, the Memphis, 
a steamer of about eight hundred tons, was lying in North Edisto 
River, when a David was seen at 1 a. m., approaching her very 
rapidly, about fifty yards distant, coming down with the current. 
They immediately beat to quarters on the gunboat, and slipped 
the cable, but almost in an instant the torpedo-boat was under 
the quarter, where not a gun could be brought to bear. She 
appeared like a ship’s boat bottom up, with what looked like a 
small hatch in the centre. Into this opening the watch on the 
deck of the Memphis poured a volley from muskets, pistols, and 
revolvers, which caused her to drop astern without having 
struck the ship. In a moment she darted ahead again, and, as 
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the Memphis at the same moment started her engine, her pro- 
peller appeared to disarrange some of the apparatus of the 
David, which seemed to drift instead of coming on to attack. 
The Memphis then fired a 12-pounder rifle at her, when she 
disappeared. Whether she was sunk by the shot, or whether 
she escaped, was never known. In April a similar attempt was 
made on the frigate Wabash, then oif Charleston Harbor. The 
torpedo-boat, however, was discovered in season, when distant 
about one hundred and fifty yards. It was fired upon and dis- 
appeared, struck, as was believed, by a round shot. Search 
was made, but nothing could be found, and the noble frigate 
escaped unharmed. Such were some of the constant perils of 
our blockading squadron, of which little was known at the 
time. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


OPERATIONS IN THE SOUNDS OF NORTH CAROLINA. — ENGAGEMENTS 
WITH THE IRON-CLAD RAM ALREMARLE. 

As was stated in the first volume, the importance of obtain- 
ing possession of the sounds and connecting waters of North 
Carolina received very early in the war the earnest attention 
of the Government, and a full description was given of the bril- 
liant though difficult enterprises by which those wen? brought 
once more under the full control of the flag of the Union. The 
Hatteras forts, Roanoke Island, Newborn, Plymouth, and the 
smaller towns, were speedily captured; an inland commerce 
very valuable to the rebel cause was entirely destroyed, and a 
position was gained from which the whole coast of North Caro- 
lina could he controlled, and from which also the Southern rail- 
roads, and Richmond itself, were threatened. The rebel leaders 
saw that a severe blow had been given to their cause, and they 
were watchful for an opportunity of recovering what they had 
lost. Early in the spring of 1 8 bo it was apparent to watchful 
observers that the rebels would make a serious attempt to re- 
gain possession of the sounds, and it was thought by some that 
the army was holding too many isolated positions that might be 
separately attacked. The opinions held at the Navy Department 
and by its officers on this important point, and the measures 
which were proposed to avert the danger, are very clearly set 
forth in the following letters. It is essential to truthful history 
that these should appear, as many were disposed to think that 
the Navy Department was responsible for some of the subse- 
quent disasters. Early in April, 1863, Acting Rear-Admiral 
S. P. Lee, foreseeing danger, addressed the following letter to 
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Major-General J. G. Foster, then commander of the Department 
of North Carolina : 

U. S. Flag-Ship Minnesota, off Newport News, Ya., April 17, 1863. 

General : Permit me to renew my previous suggestions in favor of 
abandoning the occupation of so many points in the sounds, and the 
razing of the enemy’s abandoned defences. 

Our present policy of occupying detached posts struck me last fall, 
and more so now than then, as being expensive, insecure, and subjecting 
U9 to attack in detail; whereas, if we occupied one good position, the 
concentration of our land and naval forces would better enable us to act 
our part of prosecuting the war. Naval movements necessarily follow 
army policy in this matter, as we cannot withdraw our assistance whilst 
you need it in the occupation of a place. 

Matters arc taking the same critical turn here as in the sounds. The 
enemy are trying to cut off our positions in detail, and to reoccupy 
their abandoned works. Our policy of scattered occupation is certainly 
bad, and cannot be too soon abandoned 


In June Admiral Lee sent to the Secretary the following 
information : 

U. S. Flag-Ship Minnesota, off Newport News, Va., June 15, 1863. 

Sir : I enclose herewith a copy of a report dated June 8tli, Plymouth, 
North Carolina, from Lieutenant-Commander C. W. Flusser, command- 
ing United States steamer Miami, respecting a rebel iron-clad battery, 
now said to be nearly completed on the Roanoke River, above Plymouth. 
He also sends a plan of the battery, a copy of which plan is enclosed, 
and gives a statement of its battery and of the steamer detailed to tow 
it, which is also plated. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

S. P. Lee, Acting Rear-Admiral , commanding N. A. B. Squadron . 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Steamer Miami, Plymouth, N. C., June 8, 1863. 

Sir: The irou-clad battery above here, on 

the Roanoke, is built of pine sills fourteen inches square, and is to be 
plated with railroad iron. The steamer intended to tow her is one 
hundred and thirty-four feet long, and twenty-four feet beam, with two 
screws. The boat has six ports, two on each side, and one on either 
end. She carries a pivot-gun forward, and another aft. Each gun 
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works out of three ports. The battery carries two guns on each* of two 
opposite faces, and one. on each of the two remaining sides. 

The boat is built on the plan of the former Morrimack. Tho roof 
(slanting) of the battery and all parts exposed are to be covered with 
five inches of pine, five inches of oak, and then plated with railroad 
iron. So say the workmen. 

We are driving piles in the river, and preparing to receive them. I 
do not doubt we shall whip them if they venture down. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, C. W. Flusskr, Lieutenant-Commander . 

Acting Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee, 

commanding X. A. 11. Squadron , Hampton Roads, Ya. 

U. S. Flag-Stkamkk IIktzkl, off Nkwbisun, N. 0., August S, 1803. 

Sir: I called on General Foster, when he came to Fortress Monroe 
as successor to General I)ix, and was informed by him that he had 
adopted my suggestion contained in our correspondence on file in the 
Department, to fortify the places lie thought proper to hold, and that 
half the gunboats now in the sounds might be removed, as they were 
no longer necessary for the defence of the military positions at Ncw- 
hern, Washington, and Plymouth. 

I have just visited the places and their defences. As these towns 
arc now strongly fortified, I propose to withdraw the Commodore 
Perrv, Hunchback, Lockwood, Geres, and Shawsheen, and to send them 
to Norfolk and Baltimore fur thorough repairs, and, when repaired, to 
return them here, to constitute, with the Smithfieid, Commodore Hull, 
and Whitehead, the permanent force in the sounds; then to withdraw 
the Delaware, Louisiana, Valley City, ilotzel, Brinkcr, and Miami, for 
repairs and for other duty. Some of these will probably be found to 
be worn out. 

I propose, also, to keep one gunboat at a time at Newborn, Wash- 
ington, and Plymouth ; the others cruising and blockading, especially 
during the sick-seasons, in the sounds as much as practicable, keeping 
them away from the towns, out of the rivers, in the sounds, and in the 
salt air — a course which will promote the health, morals, and duties of 
the blockade, leaving a force for reliefs, and ready to concentrate at a 
given point when needed. 

It has never been reported that the enemy are building gunboats on 
the Neuse. The vessel on the stocks at Tarborough, not plated, but 
probably designed for an iron-clad, together with two small light- 
draught river steamers, erroneously reported as gunboats, were recently 
destroyed in a military raid ordered by General Foster. 
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The iron-clad on the Roanoke, at Edwards’s Ferry, forty miles 
above Rainbow Bluff, heretofore reported to the Department, is con- 
sidered bv Lieutenant-Commander Flusser as a formidable affair, though 
of light draught. The fortifications at Rainbow Bluff, and the low 
stage of the water in the river, make it impracticable for the Navy to 
destroy her before completion, which is reported near. I have made 
written application to Major-General Peck to send out an expedition to 
accomplish this desirable object, if practicable. If this is not done, we 
must have iron-clad defence in the sounds, though I do not see how 
any iron-clads we have now can be got over the Bulkhead at Hattcras, 
where the most water is about nine feet in the best tides. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

S. I\ Lee, Acting Rear-Admiral , commanding N. A. B. Squadron . 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, I). C. 

In September the Secretary of the Navy addressed the fol- 
lowing to the Secretary of War: 

Navy Department, September 17, 1S63. 

Sir: I have the honor to present for your consideration a subject 
of great importance, connected with the maintaining possession of the 
sounds of North Carolina. 

Information received from time to time places it beyond doubt that 
the rebels are constructing, and have nearly completed, at Edwards’s 
Ferry, near Weldon, on the Roanoke River, a ram and an iron-clad float- 
ing battery. It is represented that these vessels will be completed in 
the course of four or six weeks. It is further represented that an attack 
by land and water on Plymouth is contemplated. 

Our force of wooden vessels in the sounds, necessarily of light 
draught and lightly armed, will by no means be adequate to contend 
against the rebel ram and battery, should they succeed in getting down 
the Roanoke ; and, in that event, our possession of the sounds would be 
jeoparded. 

It is impracticable for our vessels to ascend the Roanoke to any 
great distance, in consequence of the shallowness of the water, their ex- 
posed situation from the fire of sharpshooters, and the earthworks repre- 
sented to be located at different points, particularly at Rainbow Bluff. 

Were our iron-clads, now completed, available for sendee in the 
sounds, they could not be sent there, as they draw too much water to 
cross the Bulkhead at Hatteras. Our light-draught ones will not be 
completed for some time to come. 

In view of all these facts, I deem it proper to suggest the impor- 
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tance of an effort on tlie part of the army to surprise and destroy* the 
rebel ram and battery referred to, or of obstructing the river by torpe- 
does and piles or otherwise, so as to prevent their descent. Permit me 
to urge some measure of this sort This Department will be happy to 
cooperate, so far as it may be able, in adopting such steps as may seem 
practicable and adequate to secure us against threatening disaster. 

I am, very respectfully, etc., 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy . 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War . 

Wa it Department, Washington City, September 10, 18H3, 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 1 7th instant, in relation to the contemplated attempt of the rebels 
to take possession of the sounds of North Carolina, and to inform you 
that a copy of the same has been referred to Major-General Foster, with 
directions to take such action as may, in his judgment, he best suited to 
meet the emergency thus presented. 

Very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

Fin win M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
lion. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Nary, Wa, shiny ton, 1). C. 

Headquarters Army and District ok North Carolina, ) 

N kwiikrn, N. (\, aXovemhcr 1:5, ISM. f 

Sir: I recently visited Plymouth, etc., and found Captain Flusser 
somewhat disturbed by a report which had reached General Wessells, 
to the effect that Mr. Lynch had been examining the channel of the 
Roanoke with a view of bringing down the ram. 

At frequent intervals since I assumed command in North Carolina, 

I have posted Major-General Foster in relation to the boat at Edwards's 
Ferry, and proposed expeditions for the burning of the same; hut lie 
never attached great importance to it, and supposed that it was in- 
tended only as a defensive agent. He replied that the troops in the de- 
partment would not warrant the undertaking. 

The works at Plymouth have been pushed with all dispatch pos- 
sible, and I have added materially to the armament. A work is in prog- 
ress for a 200-pounder Parrott, with a centre pintle, which 'will make 
every thing very secure there. While waiting for the 200-pounder, J 
have ordered up a 100-pounder Parrott from Ilatteras, which is the 
only available gun of the kind in North Carolina. 

In regard to the report of an examination of the channel, I think it 
is accounted for by a number of deserters from Fort Branch, at Rain- 
bow, who state that, week before last, it was examined, and torpe- 
vol. n. — 32 
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docs placed at various points below Rainbow Bluff. The difficulties 
of getting at the boat arc greatly increased by the fact that an eartheD 
battery, for four guns, has been constructed at Edwards’s Ferry, and is 
garrisoned by from two hundred to five hundred infantry. The Twen- 
tieth North Carolina and one 6-gun battery are at Hamilton. Fort 
Branch is an enclosed work of twelve rifled guns, including one 64- 
poundcr and three 24-pounders. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John J. Peck, Major-General . 

Acting Rear-Admiral Lee, 

commanding N. A. B. Squadron , Newport News . 

In view of these dangers the Navy Department was exceed- 
ingly anxious to get ready some light-draught iron-clads to meet 
the emergency ; but although contracts were entered into as soon 
as possible, after appropriations had been made, none were ready 
in season. When the disasters came, the disposition to censure 
the Secretary of the Navy was so strong in some quarters, that 
a resolution of inquiry was passed ; and an extract from his 
reply, in connection with the statements already quoted, will 
make the whole case clear : 

Navy Department, J lay 9, 18G4. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution 
of the House of Representatives, passed on the 2d instant, directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to furnish the House “ with all the information 
in his possession concerning the construction of the rebel ram which 
participated in the recent rebel attack on the United States forces and 
vessels at and near Plymouth; also to inform the House why the con- 
struction of said ram was not prevented ; whether any steps were taken 
to prevent the same, or to guard against the action of said ram ; also 
what action was taken in relation to the subjects of this inquiry, and 
why the same was not effective.” 

In conformity with the requirements contained in the foregoing reso- 
lution, I transmit herewith copies of correspondence on the files of this 
Department relative to the construction of the rebel ram referred to, and 
other matters connected therewith. I also subjoin a schedule of iron- 
clad gunboats of light draught in the process of construction, which, in 
anticipation of the state of things which now exists, were designed for 
service in the sounds and rivers of North Carolina, and the shallow in- 
terior waters elsewhere on the coast. These boats were contracted for 
as soon as it was possible to do so after the necessary appropriations 
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for their construction were id ado by Congress, and it will be seen by 
the data given that most of them were to have been completed last year 
— some of them ns early as September. Xot one has yet been deliv- 
ered, and it will be some weeks before one can be made available for 
service. 

I have felt it inv duty on repeated occasions to call the attention of 
Congress to the necessities for a yard and establishment where iron and 
armored vessels could be constructed for the Government, but the pre- 
liminary steps for such an establishment have not yet been taken. In 
the mean time the Department and the Government are wholly dependent 
on contractors, who, if they have the will, do not possess the abilit y, to 
furnish these vessels promptly. Conflicting local controversies in regard 
to the place which shall be selected and benefited by the proposed im- 
portant national establishment for an iron navy, such as the present ami 
future necessities of the Government require, have contributed to delay 
action on this important subject. Having in view economy as well as 
the public necessities. I have at no time recommended that the number 
of our navy-yards should be increased on the Atlantic coast, but it is mv 
deliberate opinion that no time should he wasted in establishing at a 
proper place a suitable yard where iron ships can be made and repaired. 
We feel its necessity in the emergency which has called forth, the 
present inquiry, and not a single contractor is able to meet bis engage- 
ments, even for one of this class of small vessels. In the event of a 
foreign war with one or more of the principal maritime powers, our 
condition would be most unfortunate, with no Government establishment 
for the construction or repair of armored vessels, such as modern science 
and skill are introducing. 

The omission to make provision for such an establishment, on which 
the Government can always rely, is to be regretted. Had we such an 
establishment at this time, I should not have been compelled to make 
this exhibit of a want of light-draught armored boats for such an exi- 
gency as that which now exists in the waters of North Carolina, nor is 

it probable that the exigency would have occurred. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon . Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House of Representative:;. 

It will appear from these facts, why the Navy Department 
had not on hand such vessels as could have successfully met the 
Albemarle, that w r as, as the descriptions show, a very power- 
ful iron-clad, which no vessel that could float in those waters 
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could have captured, except a light-draught Monitor. True, 
the light-draught Monitors were a failure, through a mistake in 
construction, still this was the kind of vessel which alone could 
have answered the purpose. 

In April, 1864, the rebels having completed their formida- 
ble iron-clad, the Albemarle, were ready to carry out their 
plan of attack, which was, first to recapture Plymouth by the 
assistance of the ram, and then send her into the sound to cap- 
ture or disperse our fleet. On the 1 8th of April, the rebels, 
who had collected a force estimated at ten thousand men, 
around Plymouth, knowing that the iron-clad was ready to 
come to their assistance, made an advance along their whole 
line, and commenced the attack, which ended in their regaining 
possession of Plymouth. 

Lieutenant 0. W. Flusscr was then at Plymouth, with four 
small gunboats — the Miami, the Southfield, the Ceres, and 
the Whitehead. With these he expected to meet the Albe- 
marle successfully, which shows how much her power had been 
underrated. At half-past 9 o’clock in the evening, April 18th, 
he wrote the following dispatch to Admiral Lee: 

We have been fighting here all day. Ahont sunset the enemy 
made a general advance along the whole line. They have been re- 
pulsed. I am fearful our upper fort may he gone, but do not know 
any thing certain about it. The ram will he down to-night or to-mor- 
row. J fear for the protection of the town. I si mil have to abandon 
my plan of fighting the ram lashed to the Southfield. The army ought 
to he reenforced at once. I think I have force enough to whip the 
ram ; hut not sufficient to assist in holding the town, as I should like. 

Six hours after, this gallant officer lay dead on the deck of 
his ship. 

On the 20tli of April Major-General Peck sent the following 
dispatch to General Butler : 

The ram has sunk the Southfield and disabled the Miami, and has 
passed below Plymouth. The sound is probably by this time in pos- 
session of the enemy, and Roanoke Island will undoubtedly soon be 
attacked, if it has not been already. Unless we are immediately and 
strongly reinforced, both by land and water, all Eastern North Carolina 
is lost to us. 
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Such was the condition of affairs at Plymouth when, on the 
morning of the 10th of April, the Whitehead, stationed up the 
river, reported that the ram was coming down. Between the 
Whitehead and the ram was a rebel battery, so that the position 
of the gunboat was a very critical one. There was hope that 
some obstructions placed above would stop the Albemarle; but 
she passed them easily. There was a narrow passage outside the 
main channel, leading round and to Plymouth. The Whitehead 
ran into this channel, and in the darkness the ram passed her 
unobserved, and through the narrow “ thoroughfare,” as it was 
called; the gunboat went on ahead of the Albemarle, which 
did not attack until about half-past d o'clock in the morn- 
ing. At that time the iron-clad was seen coming on. The 
Miami and the Southfield wore lashed together, and they were 
ordered l>v Commander Flusser to go ahead fast, and meet her. 
The Albemarle came on silently, with her ports closed, as if 
disdaining to tire a gun. She struck the Miami a glancing 
blow on the port bow, gouging off two plunks, ten foot long, 
but not causing her to hade. Sliding past the Miami's bow, she 
crushed completely through the side of the Southfield, making 
n wreck of her in a moment, so that she began instantly to sink. 
As she passed in between the gunboats the forward lashings 
were broken, and the Miami swung round. The nfter-1 fishings 
were then cut; after all who could had left the Southfield, the 
Miami retreated down the river, and the Southfield sunk. The 
following account of the death of Lieutenant Flnsser is an ex- 
tract from a letter of the executive officer of the Miami, Wil- 
liam N. Wells: 

As soon as the battery could be brought to bear upon, the mm, both 
steamers, the Southfield and Miami, commenced firing solid shot from the 
100-pound Parrott rifles and 11-iuch Dablgren guns; they making no 
perceptible indentations in her armor. Commander Flusser fired the 
first three shots personally from the Miami, the third being a 10-second 
Dablgren shell, 11-inch. It was directly after that fire that he was 
killed by pieces of shell ; several of the gun’s crew were wounded at the 
same time. Our bow hawser being stranded, the Miami swung round 
to starboard, giving the ram a chance to pierce us. Necessity required 
the engine to be reversed in motion to straighten the vessel in the river, 
to prevent going upon the bank of the river, and to bring the rifle-gun 
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to bear upon the ram. During the time of straightening the steamer 
the ram had also straightened, and was making for us. Prom the fatal 
effects of her prow upon the Southfield, and of our sustaining injury, I 
deemed it useless to sacrifice the Miami in the same way. 

In consequence of our forces being deprived of the assistance 
of our gunboats, the rebels were enabled to overpower our forces 
at Plymouth, and it was captured on the 20th of April. As it 
was expected that the Albemarle would at once enter the 
sound, and attack our squadron there, such preparations as 
were possible were at once made to meet her. It should be 
remembered, in order to judge correctly of the battle which 
followed^ that these vessels carried 9-inch Dahlgren guns and 
100-pounder rifles. The following general order of Commodore 
Smith will fully explain the method of attacking the iron-clad: 

U. S. Steamer Mattabesktt, Albemarle Sound, May 2, I8G4. 

The steamers will advance in the third order of steaming, the Miami 
leading the second line of steamers : 

Miami, Mattabesctt, 

Ceres, Sassacus, 

Commodore Hull, Wyalusing, 

Seymour, Whitehead. 

The proposed plan of attack will be for the large vessels to pftss as. 
close as possible to the ram, without endangering their wheels, deliver- 
ing their fire, and rounding-to immediately for a second discharge. 

The steamer Miami will attack the ram, and endeavor to explode her 
torpedo at any moment she may have the advantage, or a favorable 
opportunity. Specific orders cannot be givci\ for the attack, as the 
manoeuvring of the ram cannot be anticipated, and the only order con- 
sidered necessary is to sink, destroy, or capture hv some or all methods 
•here suggested. The stern of the ram is to be fired at by any of tbe 
vessels having a heavy gun, taking care not to fire when any of our own 
vessels are in range. The propeller is to be fouled if possible by lines 
from the stems of our vessels, or with the fish-nets, as heretofore pro- 
posed. 

The stack cf the ram is supposed to be capped, reudering it impos- 
sible to throw powder or shell down ; hut all vessels having hose should 
be prepared to lead them up under the cap in the event of getting 
alongside. The stern and ports are probably the most vulnerable 
points, and should be. assailed by every vessel having an opportunity to 
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fire into them. A blow from the ram must be received, if possible, on 
the bow, and as near the stem as our steering will permit; and if the 
prod should enter a vessel in that manner, open wide and go ahead to 
prevent her withdrawing it, when the other vessels will attack the pro- 
peller. 

Should the thirty armed launches accompany the ram, the small 
steamers will run them down, using their howitzers with shrapnel on 
approaching, and hand-grenades when near. Srpall grapnels should be 
in readiness to throw at the stack and secure our vessels alongside when 
other experiments have failed. Ramming may he resorted to ; but tho 
peculiar construction of the stems of the doublc-enders will render this 
a matter of serious consideration with their commanders, who will be 
at liberty to use their judgment as to the propriety of this course when 
a chance shall present itself. M. Smith, Senior Officer. 

Small steamers were stationed at the mouth of the Roanoke 
as picket-boats, with orders to retreat to the larger vessels when 
the ram should appear. On the 5th of May the Albemarle made 
its appearance steaming down the river, and the picket-boats 
immediately withdrew, the ram pursuing. The alarm was given 
to the squadron as soon as the distance would admit the use of 
signals; and the flag-ship Mattahesett, Commander Febiger, 
the Wyalusing, the Sassacus (double-cndcr), and the Whitehead 
got under way, and stood up to engage the iron-clad. The 
Albemarle was accompanied by the Bombshell, a small steamer 
which the rebels had captured not long before. At 4.40 i\ m., 
the rain began the battle by a shot at the Mattabesett, which 
destroyed her launch and wounded several men. The second 
shot cut away some of the standing and running rigging. By 
this time the Mattahesett had brought the Bombshell under her 
broadside, when the little steamer surrendered. The Mattabesett 
then gave the ram a broadside, at the distance of one hundred 
and fitly yards, and rounded-to under her stern, corning up on 
the port side. At this short distance her heavy guns produced 
no apparent effect upon the armor of the ram, the shot breaking 
or glancing harmlessly off from her iron side. The muzzle of 
one of her guns (she carried but two) was, however, knocked 
off, though it was still used during the remainder of the action. 
The Sassacus then came gallantly on, delivered her fire in 
passing, when nearly abreast of the port beam of the Albe- 
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marie. Tlie ram then attempted to strike the Sassacus with 
her prow ; but this was foiled by the superior speed of the 
double-en der, and the Sassacus passed round her bow. At this 
time the ram had turned partially round, exposing her broad- 
side to the Sassacus, wdien the comparatively frail wooden boat 
made the dangerous experiment of rushing at her with a full 
head of steam, in the vain hope of crushing in her side, or of 
bearing her down until she would sink. The Sassacus struck 
her iron foe fairly, nearly at right angles, and received at the 
same moment a 100-pounder rifle shot, which went through 
and through her. The iron-clad received a heavy blow, by 
which she was careened and borne down till the water washed 
across the after-deck. The engines of the Sassacus were kept 
going, in the attempt to push the Albemarle down, while at 
the same time many efforts w’ere made to throw hand grenades 
down her deck-hatch, and powder into her smoke-stack, but 
without success, as the smoke-stack was capped. In a few mo- 
ments the ram swung slowly round, and the moment a gun 
w T ould bear a 100-pounder rifle-sliot went crashing through the 
starboard side of the Sassacus, through the coal-bunkers, and 
into the starboard boiler. In an instant the steam tilled the 
whole ship from the upper deck to the fire-rooms, scalding 
and suffocating the crew, and rendering all movements for a 
time impossible. All the firemen w r ere scalded, and one in- 
stantly killed. Tw'enty-one of her crew were scalded or other- 
wise wounded, and the ship presented a terrible scene of confu- 
sion and suffering. The Sassacus steamed slowly awuy from 
her formidable enemy, and was not subsequently engaged. In 
the mean time, the other gunboats continued the fight as they 
could, and the Miami made ineffectual efforts to explode against 
the side of the ram the torpedo which she carried at her bow; 
but the Albemarle w r as skilfully handled, and avoided the 
blow’. The Mattabesett and the small steamer Commodore 
Hull endeavored to foul the propeller of the ram by laying 
large seines in her track; but the attempt did not succeed, 
although the nets seemed to encompass the 'vessel. It is seldom 
that the superiority of the iron-clad ship has been more clearly 
seen than in this protracted battle. The Albemarle was lit- 
erally surrounded by w T ooden gunboats, some of which carried 
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a very heavy armament. They used their guns at short fonge, 
often when almost in contact with her sides. The action con- 
tinued for about three hours, and until darkness came on. 
Many men were killed, scalded, and wounded on hoard our 
ships; one was completely disabled ; but the iron-clad escaped 
without a serious injury, and, as was stated, without the loss of 
a man. Our vessels were gallantly and persistently fought ; 
officers and men did all that men could do under such crush- 
ing disadvantages ; and yet their mailed enemy went back to 
Plymouth almost unscathed, and ready for another fight. 
Three of the larger vessels fired at the ram more than two 
hundred 1 1-incli shot and shell, and more than one hundred 
shot and shell from the 100-pounder rifles. This, and the fact 
that the iron-clad was not disabled, show the resisting power of 
her armor, and how vain is the expectation that wooden ships 
can contend, by ramming or otherwise, with a well-constructed 
armored vessel. The Sassacus, as was shown, was disabled, 
and some twenty of her crew were killed and wounded. The 
following report of Lieutenant W. W. Queen, commanding 
the Wyalusing, will show the injuries received by a single ship 
in this encounter; and it must he remembered that the iron- 
clad which wrought this havoc in the little fleet mounted hut 
two guns : 

We received the following damages: one shell exploded in the star- 
board wheel-house, cutting away two of the outer rims of the starboard 
wheel and blowing off a portion of the top part of the wheel-house; 
passing through the aft pilot-house, damaging the steering wheel, break- 
ing the compass, tearing off a portion of the plating, and passing through 
and through the mainmast about thirty feet above deck ; also through 
the hurricane-deck into the starboard bath-room, and chipping a piece 
off of the top of the aft howitzer, mounted on the hurricane-deck. The 
second shot passed between the bottom of the gig and the rail, knocking 
off all her under planking, carrying away the starboard smoke-stack guy, 
killing one of the men at the 11 -inch gun, tearing away the stanchion 
supporting the hurricane-deck amidships, then through the engineer’s 
storeroom on the port guard forehead. The third shot came in on the 
starboard side of the berth-deck, near the dispensary, tearing away ladder, 
bulkhead ; through the port coal-bunkers, passing out of the port side a 
few feet forward of the boiler. The fourth shot came in on the starboard 
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quarter about three feet above the water-line, passing through the cabin, 
destroying mirror, chairs, furniture, etc., etc., bulkhead, companion-wav, 
pantries; striking against a knee in the aft-room, on the port side of 
wardroom, glancing upward, tearing up the deck plankings, starting 
the water-ways, and breaking away two of the starts for the breechings, 
landing on deck; this proved to be a 100-pound Whitworth solid rifle- 
shot. The fifth passed over the quarter-deck in a parallel line with the 
pivot-gun, passing through one of the port-shutters. Pieces of exploded 
shell cut awa y one of the shrouds of the main rigging; also the brails, 
passing through the mainsail. 

Thus ended a fight remarkable for unavailing courage ; and 
proving conclusively, as some other battles also did, that the 
era of wooden ships as engines for fighting had passed away. 

The ram appeared again, on the 24th of May, “"at the mouth 
of the Roanoke ; but apparently, from her movements, fearing 
torpedoes, soon returned up the river, without entering the 
sound. On the 25th of May a party of five men left the Wya- 
lusing in an open boat, provided with a torpedo, with which 
they hoped to blow up the Albemarle, as she lay at Plymouth. 
They carried their apparatus across the island swamps on a 
stretcher, and then two swam across the Roanoke above Ply- 
month, carrying a line, with which they hauled the torpedoes 
over to the Plymouth shore. They then connected them with 
a suitable “ bridle,” and intended to float them down, so that 
one should strike on each side of the iron-clad. The man who 
guided them was discovered, and the plan failed. The ram 
was still safe and formidable as ever. 

Lines of torpedoes were placed at the mouth of the Roanoke, 
in order to deter the Albemarle from coming down, or destroy 
her should she make the attempt. As these preparations 
were well known to the rebels, it is quite likely that they were 
unwilling to risk their vessel. For some reason she lay quietly 
at Plymouth until the last of October, when Lieutenant Cush- 
ing undertook to destroy her. Great precautions had been 
taken to render her secure. At the wharf where she lay, there 
was a guard of soldiers, in addition to her crew, and a fire was 
kept burning ashore, in order to prevent the approach of any 
enemy unseen. She was surrounded by large logs, which 
formed a “water-fence” around her some thirty feet from her 
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hull, designed to keep off any boat that might approach her 
with a torpedo — a method of attack which they evidently feared, 
and, so far as possible, had provided against. From the month 
of the Roanoke to where the Albemarle lay is about eight 
miles, the stream being about two hundred yards wide, anrd 
lined with the enemy’s pickets. About one mile below Plym- 
outh was the wreck of the Southfield, sunk by the ram in the 
night action before Plymouth. At this wreck were several 
schooners, making a picket-station. 

It seemed next to an impossible thing for a boat to pass 
all these without being seen, and approach the ram so as to 
make a successful attack. Lieutenant W. B. Cushing, then 
only twenty-one veal's of age, who had before distinguished him- 
self by bravery bordering sometimes on rashness, and by an irre- 
pressible love of perilous enterprise, sought and obtained per- 
mission to attempt to blow up this formidable vessel with a tor- 
pedo. lie prepared a steam-launch, which was manned by 
thirteen officers and men, partly volunteers. The spirit of the 
men of this squadron is well shown by the fact that some sailors 
tried to purchase the privilege of going on this dangerous er- 
rand b} ? offering a month's pay to those who had been selected. 
A cutter from one of the vessels was taken in tow, with the in- 
tention of casting it off in passing the Southfield, and capturing 
the guard if they were hailed. On the night of the 27th of* 
October the little expedition started in its pigmy steamer to 
seek the terror of the sounds. They passed the lines of pickets 
on the banks of the river without being discovered, and glided 
quietly past the Southfield without being seen, though they 
were only twenty yards away, and were not perceived by any 
one till they were hailed by the lookouts on the Albemarle. 
The light on the shore revealed to the bold company the iron- 
clad, moored to the wharf within her log-built defences, bo that 
they could see where to aim the blow. 

The alarm-rattles were sprung on the deck of the ram, her 
bell was violently rung, her gunners sprang to quarters, and a 
fire of musketry was opened on the launch, that seemed, as 
they said, to fill the air with bullets. The launch passed close 
to the Albemarle and ahead, then turned, and with a full head of 
steam dashed straight on. A charge of canister from the how- 
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itzer was poured into the rebel when a few yards from her, 
and the launch gained thus a moment’s time. She struck the 
logs, pressed them inward several feet, while the rebels were 
training one of their heavy guns upon them. The boom hold- 
ing the torpedo was quickly lowered, driven under her over- 
hang, and then the flash and roar of the torpedo and the rebel 
gun mingled, and at the same instant the launch was shattered, 
her crew killed, wounded, or in the water, and the dreaded Al- 
bemarle, with a gaping death-wound in her side, was going to 
the bottom. 

Lieutenant Cushing, and others who were able, swam to the 
middle of the river, but most of the party w^ere killed, captured, 
or drowned, and only one, besides their young commander, es- 
caped. lie found himself alone in the water, drifting down, 
not daring to land. Half a mile below the town he met one of 
his companions nearly exhausted, and strove in vain to enable 
him to reach the shore. lie himself, completely exhausted 
when he readied the bank, was too weak to crawl out of the 
water, and lay there half submerged until near daylight, when 
he crept out, and into a swamp near the fort below the town. 
While he lay there concealed by the bushes, a few feet’ from a 
footpath, two of the Albemarle’s officers passed along, and from 
their conversation he concluded that the ram was destroyed. 

After travelling several hours, through the mud and thickets 
of the swamp, he came out some distance below the town, and 
there found one of that race who, under all circumstances, 
could be trusted by our Union sold id's and sailors, and who, 
even when without arms, were a supporting host to our cause. 
Him Cushing sent back for information, and waited until he 
returned with the statement that the Albemarle was really sunk, 
and then the young officer felt amply rewarded for the danger 
and fatigue. The gallant exploit had secured to us again the 
possession of the sounds and the towns upon their shores. 

Travelling on through another swamp, he found and cap- 
tured a skiff belonging to one of the rebel pickets, and in this, 
about eleven o’clock the next night, he reached the steamer 
Yalley City. This act of Cushing and his brave associates has 
not so many parallels in the history of war as to place it among 
ordinary events. . The probabilities were very heavily against 
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success, and there was scarcely a possibility that they tfould 
escape with their lives, even if they should reach the side of 
the iron-clad. It was very different from the attacks by tor- 
pedoes upon our own ships. They were easily approached 
when lying in or off a harbor in the darkness. The David 
was seen but an instant, and then disappeared. Here the 
steam-launch passed up a narrow stream eight miles, be- 
tween lines of what, should have been watchful pickets, past 
a picket-station in the river, and then rounded-to in full view, 
and under a heavy fire of musketry, ran to the very muzzle 
of the heavy gun of the ram, through, or over her log breast- 
work, and fired her torpedo in the very blaze of her cannon. 

The sinking of this ship very nearly completed the destruc- 
tion of the rebel iron-clad navy. The Merrimack, the Arkansas, 
the Louisiana, the Mississippi, the Manassas, the Atlanta, and 
the Tennessee, had all been captured, sunk, or blown up, having 
done little damage beyond that inflicted by the .Merrimack. 
She, indeed, during her first day’s career, wrought frightful 
havoc; but the rest, though, really very formidable ships, ac- 
complished almost nothing compared with what seemed to be 
reast >n al de expect at i ons. 

It is useless, perhaps, to inquire what the Tennessee would 
have done at Mobile, had there been no Monitor present; but 
the fact that she spread ruin around her somewhat thickly until 
struck bv the shot of the Monitors, indicates what might have 
come. But He who watched over our fleets and armies, and 
interposed so often, almost visibly, in our behalf, so ordered 
events as to cut short the career of the rebel nav v, and thus not 
only broke what would have been, if successful, a right arm of 
power for the rebel government, but might have procured for 
it recognition from England and France. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION, IN CONNECTION WITH THE ARMY 
UNDER GENERAL BANKS. 

In the winter of 1863, and early in the spring of 1804, con- 
siderable bodies of rebel troops were collected at different points 
in Northwestern Louisiana, especially along the Red River and 
its tributaries. Fort De Russy had been reoccupied by them, 
and made stronger than it was at first. There were some indi- 
cations that the rebels might concentrate their forces west of 
the Mississippi, and make a demonstration, possibly, against im- 
portant points on the river, and perhaps might, attack New 
Orleans, or unite this Western army with that of the East. It 
was thought prudent to anticipate them in their movements 
whatever they might intend, and a joint expedition of the army 
and navy was organized in March, with the intention of ascend- 
ing Red River as far as Shreveport. Perhaps this should be 
presented as conjecture only— so little apparent reason existed 
for this unfortunate expedition as to lead to the belief that its 
real purpose has not yet been disclosed. The fact that there 
was much cotton in the Red River country probably originated 
the slander that commercial and military interests were mys- 
teriously united in the movement. 

Lieutenant S. L. Phelps, with the Eastman, the Lafayette, 
Choctaw, Osage, Neosho, Ozark, Fort Hindman, and Cricket, 
went up the Red River in advance of the rest of the expedition 
until they reached the obstructions which the rebels had placed 
in the river below Fort De Russy. Owing to the difficulties 
of navigation with the long gunboats, it took two days to reach 
that point The obstructions were quite formidable ; and had 
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there been any flanking batteries, the removal of them Would 
have been quite difficult and perilous. “ The obstructions con- 
sisted of piles driven across the river, supported by a second 
tier of shorter ones, on which rested braces and ties from the 
upper ones. Immediately below these was a raft of timber 
well secured across the river, and made of logs which do not 
float. Finally, a forest of trees had been cut and floated down 
upon the piles from above. The river had broken through 
these obstructions, and had partially undermined the rifle-pits 
on the right bank. The Fort Ilindman removed a portion of 
the raft, when the Eastman ran up, and by both pulling and 
ramming, broke out the piles and framework still obstructing 
the passage of the vessels. This work consumed nearly the 
entire day.” Passing through the obstructions, the gunboats 
hastened on to the lbrt. Firing from musketry and artillery 
was heard as they approached, and when one shell from a 100- 
pounder rifle had been fired, a white flag was raised on the 
fort. General Smith’s division liad arrived from Simrnsville, 
and had assaulted and carried the rear works, while the water- 
battery was rendered untenable by the presence of the gun- 
boats. Eight heavy guns, two field-pieces, and one hundred 
and eighty-live prisoners, were captured with the fort. The 
gunboats then pushed on as rapidly as possible to Alexandria, 
but failed to reach the town in season to capture five steamers 
which succeeded in getting over the falls, and made their escape 
up the river. At Alexandria they were to meet the troops of 
General Banks on the 17th of March, but for some reason the 
army was delayed. While at Alexandria an experiment was 
made with the rifled guns of the Essex upon a casemate of a 
battery doubly plated with railroad iron. It was one of the 
strongest works, said Admiral Porter, ever built of earth and 
iron. The effect of the shot is shown by the diagram. 

On the 29th of March Admiral Porter informed the Secre- 
tary that he xvas at length ready to move on from Alexandria. 
Great difficulty was found in getting some of the larger gun- 
boats, especially the Eastport, over the falls, or rather rapids, at 
that point. It was necessary to drag her over the rocks, and it 
took two days and a half to get her where she could go forward 
by her machinery alone. A part of the squadron was left be- 
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low, for the purpose of guarding the river. The vessels sent on 
above the falls were the Cricket, Eastport, Mound City, Chilli- 
co the, Carondelet, Pittsburg, Ozark, Neosho, Osage, Lexing- 
ton, Louisville, and Fort Hindman, and thirty army transports. 
This fleet reached Grand Ecore, far up the Red River, in safety. 
When the squadron reached Grand Ecore, the army was at 
Natchitoches. Admiral Porter deemed it prudent to leave 
all but six of the gunboats, expecting that the remainder 
would follow him when the usual rise in the river should 
come. With the six which he selected, and with twenty army 
transports, he started for Shreveport on the 7th of April, ex- 
pecting to reach Springfield on the third day, and to join the 
army there. The difficulties of navigation were very great ; 
but the vessels reached the spot on the third day, without a 
serious accident. Here they found that the rebels had sunk a 
large steamer directly across the river, which here was so narrow 
that the sunken steamer reached from bank to bank. This was 
the extreme point touched by the expedition. 

While Adihiral Porter was preparing to remove this hulk, a 
courier reached him from General Banks, and informed him 
that the army had been repulsed, and was falling back to 
Pleasant Hill, a point some sixty miles below where the fleet 
was. Few men have ever been placed in a more trying and 
dangerous position than Admiral Porter was by this most un- 
expected repulse and retreat. The finest vessels of the Missis- 
sippi squadron were far up the Red River, and above the falls 
at Alexandria, and the water in the river was falling, instead of 
rising, as was expected, and as was usual at that season of the 
year. Six of these were now sixty miles at least from the re- 
treating army, in a narrow, crooked river, filled with sand-bars, 
logs, and snags, and impediments of all kinds, while the region 
round, on ei ther bank, was full of soldiers who had retreated 
before the advance of our army, and who, now that our forces 
were repulsed, would of course swarm on the river-banks to 
intercept and destroy the gunboats. These rebel soldiers and the 
hostile population gathered at once to attack the fleet. Fortu- 
nately, several of the six boats were iron-clads, and afforded pro- 
tection to their crews. But from either shore, the banks being 
high, they could fire with rifles and musketry down on the decks 
vol, ii. — 33 
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of the boats, and almost with impunity. It was an exceedingly 
dangerous, annoying, and almost continuous attack. The retreat- 
ing boats could only make about thirty miles a day, and the 
rebel force could march from point to point, and be ready to 
meet the fleet at every available spot. 

There was a body of about two thousand cavalry and sev- 
eral pieces of artillery that thus followed, accompanying the 
boats, and firing on them at every place where they could do 
it, and shelter themselves from the steamers’ guns. The gun- 
boats, however, taught them prudence, and after a few experi- 
ments, they were somewhat cautious. Of course they could 
frequently avail themselves of an ambush from which they 
would fire, and then escape to shelter, but were not often 
eager to come within range of the heavy guns. 

On the 12th of April was fought a very curious battle ; and 
but for the useless slaughter, and the almost savage exhibition 
of ignorance and passion, it might have been regarded as an 
amusing scene. The Monitor Osage had run aground, and a 
transport, the Black Hawk, was endeavoring to pull her off, 
while the Lexington iron-clad was lying near. At this time a 
large body of rebels came up, fresh from the repulse of Banks’s 
army, exultant at their success, and maddened to fury with 
liquor. They saw the iron-clad aground, and feeling then that 
they could whip the “Yankees” under any circumstances, they 
determined to storm a Monitor and an iron-clad gunboat, though 
impassable water lay between. With yells, which were the 
usual “war-whoops” of the rebel armies, and whose unhuman 
tones no savage could equal, they rushed to the bank, right 
before the guns of the Monitor, and opened fire with two thou- 
sand muskets. They drove all out of the wooden transport 
at once; but the next moment the grape and canister from 
the big guns swept their ranks away. With oaths, and hoot* 
ings, and screams of madness, they re-formed, and rushed again- 
to the bank, only to be mown down again ; and still they yelled 
and fought, the ground strewn with their dead and wounded. 
The Lexington shifted her position a little, and then opened a 
cross-fire upon the insane crowd. They brought up two pieces 
of artillery, one of which the Lexington instantly dismounted 
by a shot, and the other was dragged off. 
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Thus furiously, for two hours, these senseless rebels fought 
with muskets a Monitor and an iron-clad gunboat, when even 
partial success was an impossible thing ; the officers, crazy as 
their men, urging them on with frantic gestures, yells, and 
oaths — their commanding officer, a general, as was said, hav- 
ing his own head taken off by a shell. The space of a mile, 
over which the somewhat sobered crowd retreated, was covered 
with dead, wounded, and all the various wreck of battle. A 
body of five thousand men, as was reported, who were march- 
ing to the river, with the intention of cutting off the gunboats, 
having heard of the disastrous result of this attack, turned 
back, and abandoned their plan. Soon after, General Banks 
sent up some troops to keep back the guerillas from the river, 
and the little fleet reached Alexandria without further serious 
embarrassment. 

When Admiral Porter reached Alexandria, he found two of 
the gunboats he had left behind him above the bar, with no 
prospect of getting down until there should be a rise in the 
river, while there was not water enough to allow those which 
had been up to Grand Ecore to pass down again ; and the river 
falling, though slowly. The rebels were by no means inactive. 
Among other devices, they busied themselves in turning streams, 
emptying into the Red River, in another direction, where this 
could be done ; and thus they lessened somewhat the chances 
of escape for the fleet. In fact, the gunboats were in a trap, 
from which it seemed impossible for human skill to extricate 
them, without a rise in the river, of which there was no present 
prospect. 

At this time the squadron met with an unexpected disaster. 
The rebels resorted, as in other places, to the use of torpedoes; 
and succeeded in exploding one under the how of the Eaatport, 
by which she was sunk between Grand Ecore and Alexandria. 
Being extremely unwilling to lose so fine a steamer, they went 
down to Alexandria, and took up the steam-pump boats, in the 
hope of raising her, and getting her down to a place of safety. 

After his arrival at Alexandria, Admiral Porter found him- 
self in a most embarrassing and perilous position. Several of 
his best vessels were above the falls, and the river still falling ; 
an unusual thing, for the other Western rivers near were full, 
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and it was the season for high water. Eight of his iron-dads, 
three or four gunboats, and many transports were cut off from 
communication with the Mississippi, in a narrow river, both 
banks of which swarmed with hostile troops, who had not only 
muskets but artillery at command. The nature of this peril 
may be seen by the following occurrence. Early in May, the 
steamers Covington and Liquot (armed) started from Alexan- 
dria to convoy down the river the transport Warner with troops. 
They were attacked by the rebel batteries and some five thou- 
sand infantry, and, after a fight of about five hours, the vessels 
were all badly cut up, more than one hundred were killed and 
wounded aboard the transport ; all three of the boats were cap- 
tured, though the Covington was left . on fire by what remained 
of her crew, who started through the woods for Alexandria. 
Of fourteen officers and sixty-two men, only nine officers and 
tw'enty-three men were left. Such battles show the perilous 
position of our fleet in the crooked and narrow river, so far from 
the Mississippi. 

At this time the water had fallen so low in the Red River 
that it seemed impossible to rescue the vessels ; and as the army 
was so short, both of provisions and forage, that it 'would be 
compelled to move in a few days, Porter saw nothing before 
him better than the destruction of his vessels, composing the 
best part of the Mississippi squadron. 

F ruitful as the admiral was in resources, and with courage 
and energy undiminished, he had been placed at length in a 
position from which he saw no way to extricate himself or his 
men — unless, indeed, he should desert his fleet, and with his 
sailors retreat with the army. 

lie had this to console him — he was in this desperate case 
by no fault of his ow r n. He had accompanied the army, and 
had done all that brave men could perform, pushing his fleet 
successfully until the army was repulsed and retreated. In this 
his extremity, Admiral Porter was relieved in a manner so re- 
markable as to cause him very properly to recognize in it a 
u special providence.” He says, “ There seems to have been a 
special providence looking out for us in providing a man equal 
to the emergency.” That man was Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, 
acting engineer of the Nineteenth army corps. He conceived, 
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what seemed to most, the impossible plan of building » dam 
across the rocks at the falls, so as to raise the water high enough 
to permit the vessels to pass over the rocks in safety. The best 
engineers, it is said, treated the proposition only with ridicule. 
But Colonel Bailey was so confident of success, that he con- 
vinced first the admiral, and then General Banks, of the possi- 
bility of the plan, and Banks placed at his disposal the force he 
required, some three thousand men and three hundred wagons. 
The steam-mills and buildings in the neighborhood were torn 
down to obtain material ; two or three regiments of Maine lum- 
bermen were sent into the forest to fell trees, and soon the 
crash of their falling was heard on all sides ; teams were moving 
in all directions, and bringing brick and stone ; quarries were 
opened, flat-boats were built to transport stone, and the men 
worked with vigor and a will. 

Porter’s description of this, written under the excitement 
of the moment, is perhaps the most graphic yet given to the 
public, and is valuable as the testimony of an eye-witness to 
a most extraordinary scene. The earnest praise which he be- 
stowed upon Colonel Bailey shows how deeply lie was moved by 
this rescue of his fleet, and he felt and expressed his great obli- 
gations to all who so nobly aided him in his hour of danger: 

These falls arc about a mile in length, filled with rugged rocks, over 
which, at the present stage of water, it seemed to be impossible to make 
a channel. The work was commenced by running out from the left 
bank of the river a tree dam, made of the bodies of very large trees, 
brush, brick, and stone, cross-tied with other heavy timber, and strength- 
ened in every way which ingenuity could devise. This was run out 
about three hundred feet into the river ; four large coal-barges were 
then filled with brick and sunk at the end of it. From the right bank 
of the river cribs filled with stone were built out to meet the barges. 
All of which was successful!}' accomplished, notwithstanding there was 
a current running of nine miles an hour, which threatened to sweep 
every thing before it. # 

It will take too much time to enter into the details of this truly 
wonderful work. Suffice it to say, that the dam had nearly reached 
completion in eight days’ working-time, and the water had risen suffi- 
ciently on the upper falls to allow the Fort Hindman, Osage, and 
Neosho to get down and be ready to pass the dam. In another day it 
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would Lave been high enough to enable all the other vessels to pass the 
upper falls. Unfortunately, on the morning of the 9th instant, the 
pressure of water became so great that it swept away two of the stone 
barges, which swung in below the dam on one side. Seeing this un- 
fortunate accident, I jumped on a horse and rode up to where the upper 
vessels were anchored, and ordered the Lexington to pass the upper 
falls, if possible, and immediately attempt to go through the dam. I 
thought I might be able to save the four vessels below, not knowing 
whether the persons employed on the work would ever have the heart 
to renew their enterprise. 

The Lexington succeeded in getting over the upper falls just in time, 
the water rapidly falling as she was passing over. She then steered di- 
rectly for the opening in the dam, through which the water was rushing 
so furiously that it seemed as if nothing but destruction awaited her. 
Thousands of beating hearts looked on anxious for the result. The si- 
lonce was so great as the Lexington approached the dam that a pin 
might almost be heard to fall. She entered the gap with a full head 
of steam on, pitched down the roaring torrent, made two or three 
spasmodic rolls, hung for a moment on the rocks below, was then swept 
into deep water by the current, and rounded-to safely into the bank. 
Thirty thousand voices rose in one deafening cheer, and universal joy 
seemed to pervade the face of every man present. 

The Neosho followed next; all her hatches battened down, and 
every precaution taken against accident. She did not fare as well as 
the Lexington, her pilot having become frightened as he approached 
the abyss and stopped her engine,* when I particularly ordered a full 
head of steam to be carried ; the result was that for a moment her hull 
disappeared from sight under the water. Every one thought she was 
lost. She rose, however, swept along over the rocks with the current, 
and fortunately escaped with only one hole in her bottom, which was 
stopped in the course of an hour. 

The Hindman and Osage both came through beautifully, without 
touching a thing, and I thought if I was only fortunate enough to get 
my large vessels as well over the falls, my fleet once more would do 
good service on the Mississippi. 

The accident to the dam, instead of disheartening Colonel Bailey, 
only induced him to renew his exertions, after he had seen the success 
of getting four vessels through. 

The noble-hearted soldiers, seeing their labor of tbe last eight days 
swept away in a moment, cheerfully went to work to repair damages, 
being confident now that all the gunboats would be finally brought over. 
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These men had been working for eight days and nights up to their necks 
in water in the broiling sun, cutting trees and wheeling bricks, and 
nothing but good-humor prevailed among them. On the whole, it was 
very fortunate the dam was carried away, as the two barges that were 
swept away from the centre swung round against some rocks on the 
left, and made a fine cushion for the vessels, and prevented them, as it 
afterward appeared, from running on certain destruction. 

The force of the water and the current being too great to construct a 
continuous dam of six hundred feet across the rivet in so short a time. 
Colonel Bailey determined to leave a gap of fifty-five feet in the dam, 
and build a series of wing dams on the upper falls. This was accom- 
plished in three days- time; and on the 11th instant the Mound City, 
Carondelet, and Pittsburg came over the upper falls, a good deal of 
labor having been expended in hauling them through, the channel 
being very crooked, scarcely wide enough for them. Next day the 
Ozark, Louisville, Chillicothe, and two tugs also succeeded in crossing 
the upper falls. Immediately afterward the Mound City, Carondelet, 
and Pittsburg started in succession to pass the dam, all their hatches 
battened down and every precaution taken to prevent accident. The 
passage of these vessels was a most beautiful sight, only to be realized 
when seen. They passed over without an accident except the un- 
shipping of one or two rudders. This was witnessed by all the troops, 
and the vessels w'erc heartily cheered when they passed over. Next 
morning at 10 o’clock the Louisville, Chillicothe, Ozark, and two tugs 
passed over without any accident except the loss of a man, who was 
swept otf the deck of one of the tugs. By 3 o’clock that afternoon the 
vessels were all coaled, ammunition replaced, and all steamed down the 
river, with the convoy of transports in company. A good deal of diffi- 
culty was anticipated in getting over the bars in lower Red River; 
depth of water reported only five feet; gunboats were drawing six. 
Providentially, we had a rise from the hack-water of the Mississippi, 
that river being very high at that time; the back-water extending to 
Alexandria, oue hundred and fifty miles distant, enabling us to pass all 
the bars and obstructions with safety. 

Words are inadequate to express the admiration I feel for the abili- 
ties of Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey. This is, without doubt, the best en- 
gineering feat ever performed. Under the best circumstances, a private 
company would not have completed this work under one year, and to 
an ordinary mind the whole thing would have appeared an utter impos- 
sibility. Leaving out his abilities as an engineer, and the credit he has 
conferred upon the country, he has saved to the Union a valuable fleet, 
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worth nearly two million dollars. More, he has deprived the enemy of 
a triumph which would have emboldened them to carry on this war a 
year or two longer; for the intended departure of the army was a fixed 
fact, and there was nothing left for me to do, in case that event oc- 
curred, but to destroy every part of the vessels, so that the rebels could 
make nothing of them. The highest honors the Government can be- 
stow on Colonel Bailey can never repay him for the service he has ren- 
dered the country. 

Thus ended an expedition, which, for romantic adventure, 
unusual perils, heroic courage, and severe lighting on the part 
of the Navy, has no parallel in the events of the war. It is not 
the intention to state that there was not as much heroism, and 
endurance, and stern battle in other places — our sailors were not 
found wanting anywhere — hut there were peculiar dangers up 
the lied River which were not elsewhere encountered. Per- 
haps the ready resource, the inventive genius, and the mechani- 
cal skill of the American sailors and sold id's were never more 
nobly exhibited. 

The remainder of the season of 1804, on the Western rivers, 
was not distinguished by any such operations as fix strongly the 
public attention, and yet severe labor was constantly performed, 
and battles oil a small scale were almost daily fought, as the 
rivers were constantly patrolled in the presence of a watchful 
enemy. This enemy was met on the Mississippi, the Ohio, the 
Cumberland, the Tennessee, and, in fact, in every place where 
a gunboat could float. The same is also true of the Potomac 
flotilla. It is difficult to exhibit its apparently small enterprises 
so as to give them their proper place in history. The daily de- 
tails appear of little importance, and become wearisome by 
repetition,; and yet the officers and men engaged were worthy 
of peculiar praise for performing so well a dangerous task with 
so few thanks, and so little reward, whether of glory or money. 
The public mind turns ever to the grander exploits of the war. 
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OPERATIONS OP THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON ON THE JAMES 

AND YORK RIVERS, AND ADJACENT WATERS.-REBEL ATTACK ON 

SUFFOLK. 

It is a very difficult task to present in a proper light the 
work performed by the Navy in the waters of Virginia. An 
attempt was made in the first volume to present in part the 
operations upon the Potomac. It was not easy to excite much 
interest in a work which in general was so monotonous, and so 
little relieved by dazzling exploit: and yet it could not be 
passed over, for that would be unjust to the brave men by 
whom it was performed; and besides, its results were very 
important to the country. The same may be truly said of the 
operations of the northern portion of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, on the James and York Rivers, and the connected waters. 
With the single exception of the affair with the Merrimack, no 
important battles were fought, nothing was done which startled 
or thrilled the country, like the events on the southern coast, 
and on the Western rivers ; and yet from the first the security 
of the capital, and then the operations and final safety of the 
Army of the Potomac, up to the time of the abandonment of 
the campaign of the Peninsula, depended largely upon the ac- 
tive and untiring labors and support of the Navy. Without 
this Washington would have been completely cut off from com- 
munication with the North in the first months of the war ; and 
without the assistance of the Navy on a large scale the grand 
Army of the Potomac could not have been moved from Wash- 
ington to the Peninsula, nor could it have been rescued from 
destruction after the failure of McClellan. 
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But these results were readied only by labor, and skill, and 
courage, and exposure, and endurance of peril and fatigue, of 
which the country has known little or nothing, because natu- 
rally the attention was fixed upon the more prominent, more 
public, and grander movements of the Army. The magnificent 
spectacle of the great army before Richmond ; the bloody bat- 
tles, bravely but uselessly fought ; the memorable retreat : these 
the people were made to understand by almost countless de- 
scriptions ; but few thought to inquire how that army reached 
its position there; how with its immense artillery-trains, its 
ammunition, its various stores, and its multitude of animals, it 
was taken up, protected on its passage, and set safely down on 
the Yorktown peninsula. Few inquired how its lines of com- 
munication with Washington were preserved, or how its numer- 
ous depots of stores were protected, so that neither food, nor 
ammunition, nor clothing, nor medicine, should fail for all that 
host. Fewer still, probably, understood how that army escaped, 
when, baffled at length, it retreated from Richmond. 

The mere transportation was, of course, mainly effected by 
the unarmed light steamers chartered by the War Department; 
but unless our gunboats had afforded these constant and power- 
ful protection, the Army could neither have been moved, nor 
removed, nor furnished with daily supplies. The little black 
gunboats on the river might scarcely be noticed amid the more 
glittering pageants of the war ; and yet, wore it not for their 
far-reaching guns, those accumulated stores on which the great 
host depends would be in constant danger, and every bluff 
and point would bristle with batteries, that would cut off all 
communication with the Army, and reduce it to helplessness. 

These duties of convoying, guarding communications, and 
protecting supplies for the Army of the Potomac, in addition 
to the more brilliant operations in the sounds of North Carolina, 
the North Atlantic Squadron patiently performed, first under 
the command of Rear-Admiral L. M. Goldsborough, and then 
under acting Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee. A few only of the more 
important events can be noticed here, enough merely to indi- 
cate the nature of the service which the Navy performed in 
connection with the Army of the Potomac. 

Immediately after the evacuation of Yorktown, in the early 
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part of May, 1862 , McClellan sent forward General Franklin’s 
division on transports to West Point, at or near the head of 
navigation on York River, for the purpose of intercepting, if 
possible, the retreat of the rebel troops from Yorktown. He 
reached West Point, and landed only to be attacked by a force 
so large that he telegraphed to the gunboats then in the river for 
assistance, as he needed immediate support. The gunboats 
answered the summons, and getting into position, opened their 
broadsides with such effect, that the enemy’s fire was silenced, 
and his forces driven off in about three-quarters of an hour. 
Their fire was at once very accurate and destructive, and the 
gunboats, as on several occasions, both on the Western and 
Eastern rivers, saved the land forces from disaster. 

^Then McClellan’s base was at the White House, his lines of 
water communication were guarded and kept open by our gun- 
boats ; and when he changed his base, and sent his transports, 
after the destruction of his stores, round to Harrison’s Landing, 
on the James River, still the safety of the Army depended upon 
the Navy, for without our armed vessels the rebels would have 
destroyed his transports and his stores, and would, moreover, 
have blockaded the river with their batteries. Wherever the 
gunboats lay, the rebels were taught, by dear experience, not to 
come within reach of their enormous guns. When McClellan 
retreated and fought the battle of Malvern Hill, the gunboats 
made fearful havoc in the rebel ranks ; and then they saved his 
transports from pursuit by the rebel steamers, which, but for 
the presence of our ships, would have dashed down upon them 
from Richmond. 

These things are not mentioned here because they were 
brilliant exploits, or because there was any thing unusual in 
such operations, or because they were not precisely what the 
Navy was expected to do; but merely to show that the Depart- 
ment and its officers were properly performing then: part in the 
great conflict, and that, although scarcely noticed by the 
country amid the more imposing movements of the large 
armies, it yet formed a very important feature of the war. 

Doubtless serious mistakes were sometimes made by the 
officers of the Navy, as well as by those of the Army. If, im- 
mediately after the destruction of the Merrimack, our fleet on 
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the James River had been pushed past the batteries* and 
through or over the obstructions, Richmond must have fallen 
then. But a little delay gave the rebels time to strengthen and 
multiply defences, until the passage was impossible. In the 
opinion of good officers, if the Monitor and Galena, instead of 
stopping to engage Fort Darling, had gone forward beyond the 
fort, turning away or running down the obstructions, Richmond 
would have been taken. Some officers, wedded to and shackled 
by the old idea of leaving nothing unsubdued in the rear, never 
succeeded in leaving any thing behind them. 

In the spring of 1803, our forces were in possession of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and our vessels controlled the North Carolina 
sounds, and held, with the land forces, Newborn, Plymouth, 
and other important points on those waters. The rebels evi- 
dently expected an attack upon Richmond from the south, and 
they were therefore exceedingly anxious to recover some of the 
important ground which in this quarter they had lost. Among 
other projects they made a strong demonstration against Suf- 
folk, then held by a body of troops under Major-General Peek. 
The following letter of Acting Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee explains 
the condition of affairs : 

Flag-Ship Malvern, Hampton Roads, Va., July 17, 1804. 

Sir: I enclose the report of Captain Smith, dated 15th instant: (1) 
of the attack on the Pequot and Commodore Morris by a rebel battery 
near Malvern Hill, with its enclosures; (2) report of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Quackeubush, Pequot; (0) of Acting Master Lee, Commodore 
Morris, both dated 15th instant. From the former it appears that at 
1.10 p. m. on the 14th a battery of one gun opened on the Pequot from 
Malvern Hill, the first shot taking off a man’s leg and doing some injury 
to the vessel, which was lying to the ebb tide, and could not return the 
fire until she had moved up and turned, several shots striking in close 
proximity while this was being done. When in position, a number of 
shots were fired by the Pequot without reply, when she returned to her 
anchorage. 

Acting Master Lee reports that a battery of 20-pounder rifles opened 
on the Commodore Morris from the direction of Malvern Hill on the 
14th. He steamed up to within one thousand yards of the enemy, and 
returned the fire with his 100-pounder Parrott. The shell from that 
failing to explode, he turned the vessel round, and used his 9-inch 
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guns. The enemy retreated to Malvern Hill, and again opened fire, 
when the Morris moved farther up the river and returned it. 

The enemy ceased firing at 5 p. m. No damage was sustained by 
the Commodore Morris. Captain Smith also states that deserters from 
Howlett’s report that a battery of eight guns is being mounted in the 
clearing to the left. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant French, commanding 
the Wilderness, reports (verbally) that the Mcndota yesterday engaged 
a battery near Deep Bottom, which ranged upon the pontoon bridge, 
and lost two men killed and six wounded. 

The Commodore Morris was also engaged at the same time with a 
battery near Malvern Hill, and received a shell in her magazine, which 
passed through three barrels of powder, lodging in the shot-locker with- 
out exploding. The Wilderness was obliged to pass down in the night, 
the batteries being still in position. She brought two of the wounded 
to the Norfolk hospital. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 

S. P. Lee, Acting Rear-Admiral , comm'ing N. A. B. Squadron. 
Hon . Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Washington , D. C. 

The fleet of little steamers reached the Nansemond, and 
were almost immediately engaged with the rebel force. The 
intention of the rebel leaders, as our officers supposed, was to 
surround General Peck. The object of the commanders of our 
small steamers was to prevent the enemy from crossing the 
Nansemond, and thus protect the position of General Peck at 
Suffolk. The Nansemond, like all the small Southern rivers, is 
a very difficult one in which to manoeuvre a war-vessel, though a 
small one ; and it is barely possible to keep a steamer clear of the 
shores and the bars, even when no enemy is near. But these ves- 
sels had to pass along banks where bushes and tufts of grass, 
and even tree-tops, concealed the rebel sharpshooters, and where 
batteries open or masked were planted at every available point. 
No service, whether on land or water, could be more perilous, 
or more trying to patience or courage, than this. The safety of 
thO army at Suffolk depended very much upon the energy and 
courage of the officers and crews of this small squadron of little 
steamers; and at this time the army officers were very urgent in 
their calls for gunboats to enable them to hold their positions, 
not only on the Nansemond, but in all that portion of Virginia. 
Yorktown, Norfolk, and Williamsburg were all threatened. 
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For the purpose of showing what work the Navy was per- 
forming, while the mind of the people was very naturally en- 
tirely occupied with the better known movements of the Army, 
the attention of the reader is asked for some details of these 
operations on the Nansemond, because they show the heroic 
character both of the officers and men of the American Navy; 
and that our sailors, equally with our soldiers, deserve honor 
and gratitude at the hands of their countrymen. 

To describe the daily operations of the Navy in the waters 
of Virginia would require a separate volume. History, at the 
best, can only seize upon prominent events ; and in such a war 
as ours, in which every day was one of labor and adventure, if 
not of peril and battle, a selection must be made, even among 
important things, or a work would be swelled beyond all reason- 
able size. Hence very much must be passed over which was 
productive of really important results, while the details would 
scarcely interest the general reader. 

In the early part of 1804 the work of our vessels upon James 
River became a little more prominent. The new movement 
against Richmond under General Grant had brought his vic- 
torious army near to Richmond, while General Butler was also 
at Bermuda Hundred; and both armies were to receive their 
supplies by the river. The importance of the Navy in this 
work will appear from the following account of the movement 
of General Butler’s troops from Newport News to City Point 
and Bermuda Hundred. 

Four Monitors, the Tecumseh, Canonicus, Saugus, Onon- 
daga, and the captured iron-clad the Atlanta, with seven 
wooden gunboats, the Osceola, Commodore Morris, Shokoken, 
Stepping Stones, Delaware, General Putnam, and Shawsheen, 
a fleet of twelve vessels in all, were selected to convoy the army 
transports. These vessels were all provided with apparatus for 
catching torpedoes and for grappling with fire-rafts. Upon 
arriving at Harrison’s Bar, the General Putnam and Stepping 
Stones were ordered to go ahead, and, keeping one or two hun- 
dred yards apart, so as not to explode torpedoes under each 
other, to drag the bar carefully over. When this was done, four 
of the wooden boats were sent still forward to search the river 
for one mile above the proposed landing-place at Bermuda 
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Hundred. The iron-elads were not allowed to go forward until 
this had been done. 

In spite of all these minute precautions, the United States 
steamer Commodore Jones was blown up by a torpedo, which the 
dragging failed to discover. The vessel was entirely destroyed, 
and one-half of her crew were killed and wounded. From some 
men who were captured on shore, and who were engaged in 
exploding torpedoes, it was ascertained that the one which de- 
stroyed the Jones contained two thousand pounds of powder, 
and that many of these dangerous machines had been placed in 
the river. 

At this time the rebels had constructed a somewhat formi- 
dable fleet — several of which were iron-clads — at Richmond, 
wdiich Admiral Lee was anxious to engage ; and he doubtless 
would have destroyed it had he been permitted to do so. The 
rebels erected, among others, a powerful battery at Ilowlett’s 
Heights to prevent our vessels from ascending ; and the army 
officers, equally solicitous lest the rebel vessels should come 
down, proposed to prevent them, by sinking obstructions on a 
bar. The officers of the Navy objected to this, for it would 
prevent precisely what they desired —a meeting with the rebel 
ships. But the army officers, fearing that their stores and 
transports might be endangered, and unwilling to risk any 
thing where every thing for the time depended on the safety of 
the Army, carried out their design, and almost literally fenced 
the two squadrons apart, and virtually “ bound them over ” to 
keep the peace. Our ships convoyed transports, and dragged 
for torpedoes, and guarded the stores, and fired at the distant 
batteries, and scouted with boats the creeks, and rendered it 
possible for the Army to win renown; and thus the months 
wore wearily away. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


CAPTURE OF TIIE FORTS AT MOBILE BAY, OF THE REBEL GUN- 
BOATS, AND THE FORMIDABLE IRON-CLAD TENNESSEE. 

On tlio 20th of January, 1 804, Admiral Farragut made a 
reconnoissanee of the defences of Mobile Bay. The Govern- 
ment, in addition to the work which was being done in Tennes- 
see and Northern Georgia, and by Grant at Richmond, desired 
to make an impression west of the Mississippi, through Banks 
and Porter, to check the preparations of the rebels for regaining 
the North Carolina sounds, and, if possible, to capture Mobile. 
The task of forcing a passage through these formidable defences 
was wisely intrusted to him who had so triumphantly done 
what, in the judgment of military men, was an impossible thing, 
at the forts of the Mississippi. Farragut was at New Orleans, 
to prepare for this conflict, and not wishing to depend entirely 
upon the judgment of others, lie went himself to Mobile Buy, 
and made a critical examination from a point so near that he 
could count the guns on the forts and even the men who stood 
by them, as well as the piles that had been driven across from 
Fort Gaines to the channel near Fort Morgan, so as to force 
vessels close under the guns of the latter work. He thought if 
he had then one Monitor lie could destroy the whole of the 
naval force of the rebels, and then, cooperating with a land 
force, could reduce the forts at his leisure. It was known that 
the rebels had one very formidable iron-clad, the Tennessee, 
and some other iron-plated gunboats ; and Farragut informed 
the Department, that without iron-elads he could not attack 
Mobile with any hope of success, and he urged, as early as 
January, that iron-elads should be sent to him at the first 
vox., n. — 34 
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possible moment. The Monitors on the Atlantic coast could 
not then be spared, and those which were being built in the 
West were not ready as soon as was expected, and Farragut 
was compelled unwillingly to wait. 

In the mean time, Banks met with disaster on Bed River, 
which was of course greatly magnified by the rebel reports; the 
Albemarle had been successful at Plymouth and on the sound, 
and a panic spread through the Southwest, and in the places 
which were already in our possession. The rebels in the South- 
west were exultant and confident, and a strong pressure was 
brought to bear upon Admiral Buchanan, as early as May, to 
go out with the Tennessee and his other iron-clads and destroy 
or disperse the fleet of Farragut. It was thought that public 
opinion would compel him to do this. Knowing this, Farragut, 
though having as much confidence in wooden ships as any man, 
and with reason, did not feel quite at ease. In the latter part 
of February Farragut spent several days in ^helling Fort Powell, 
a work on Shell Island, on Grant’s Pass, Mississippi Sound, but 
made, he states, little impression upon it, as he could not get 
liis vessels nearer than about two and a half miles. At that 
distance the rebels struck his mortar-boats several times with 
their 100-pounder rifles. On the 17th of March the Tennessee 
appeared for the first time in the bay, having come out of Dog 
River. She was floated over the bar by camels , and came out 
into the Bay much sooner than was expected. The admiral 
wrote to the Secretary on that day : “ Unless she fails in some 
particular, I fear that, with the present force they have inside, 
it will be much more difficult for us to take Mobile with our 
wooden vessels than it would have been a week ago.” The 
admiral’s view of the case is stated in the following extract from 
a letter dated in May : 

The Tennessee is plated with 6-inch iron, and armed with six Brooks 
rifles of six and 7-inch calibre. 

The Tuscaloosa and Huntsville are plated with 4-inch iron. 

The other boats have all one or two Brooks rifles of from one hun- 
dred pounds to one hundred and fifty pounds, and the rest of their bat- 
tery 9-inch guns. 

The Morgan, Gaines, and Selma are much the same as our gunboats, 
perhaps better, armed for long fighting ; but if they come outside that 
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will not serve them. Thus you perceive that I am in hourly expecta- 
tion of being attacked by an almost equal number of vessels, iron-clad 
against wooden vessels, and a most unequal contest it will be, as the 
Tennessee is represented as impervious to all their experiments at Mo- 
bile, so that our only hope is to run her down, which we shall certainly 
do all in our power to accomplish ; but should we bo unsuccessful, the 
panic in this part of the country will be beyond all control. They will 
imagine that New Orleans and Pensacola must fall. 

New Orleans is well defended; the forts have each two 15-inc.h 
guns, and at range that, I think, would destroy any vessel; but this 
place has not a gun that would hurt a 4* inch plated vessel at the dis- 
tance the forts will be compelled to fire at them — 10-inch shell guns 
are the heaviest they have, and only four of them, all on different bas- 
tions. One iron-clad in Pensacola would be worth all the forts under 
the present circumstances. Their iron-clads would be afraid to come 
out to threaten New Orleans or Pensacola. If New Orleans, one iron- 
clad would be on his trail up the river; if Pensacola, she would prob- 
ably have an overmatch in the iron-clad’* 15-inch guns, and which, if 
placed between the forts, would lessen the distance to be fired at one- 
halt 

I fully understand and appreciate my situation. The experience I 
had of the fight between the Arkansas and Admiral Davis’s vessels, on 
the Mississippi, showed plainly how unequal the contest is between 
iron-clads and wooden vessels in loss of life, unless you succeed in de- 
stroying the iron-clad. I therefore deeply regret that the Department 
has not been able to give us one of the many iron-clads that are off' 
Charleston and on the Mississippi. I have always looked for the latter, 
but it appears that it takes us twice as long to build an iron-dad as any 
one else. It looks as if the contractors and the fates were against us. 
While the rebels are bending their whole energies to the war, our 
people are expecting the war to close by default; and if they do not 
awake to a sense of their danger soon, it will be so. 

But be assured, sir, that the Navy will do its duty, let the issue come 
when it may, or I am greatly deceived. 

I think you have many ready and willing to make any sacrifice their 
country can require of them. 

All I ask of them is to do their whole duty ; the result belongs to God. 

It is good to hear from so brave a man this truly Christian 
Bentiment. On the 25th of May he writes : “ I ran in-shore 
yesterday and took a good look at the iron-clad Tennessee. She 
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flies the blue flag of Admiral Buchanan. She has four ports on 
a side, out of which she fights, I understand from the refugees, 
four 7-inch Brooks rifles, and two 10-inch colurabiads. She 
has a torpedo fixture on the bow. Their four iron-clads and 
three wooden gunboats make quite a#formidable appearance.” 

It was not until near the middle of July that Admiral Far- 
ragut was prepared to issue the following general order to take 
the preliminary steps for the coming battle. lie had been wait- 
ing for some Monitors, without which he did not feel justified 
in making the attack. The Department had done what it 
could, but the contractors were unable to deliver their vessels 
according to agreement, and the Secretary felt very sorely the 
want of suitable Government yards for the construction of iron- 
clads. By the middle of July the needed iron-clads were so 
nearly ready that the admiral began his preparations with the 
following order : 

[General Order No. 10.] 

U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford, off Mobile Bay, July 12, 18G4. 

Strip your vessels and prepare for the conflict. Send down all your 
superfluous spars and rigging. Trice up or remove the whiskers. Put 
up the splinter-nets on the starboard side, and barricade the wheel and 
steersmen with sails and hammocks. Lay chains or sand-bags on the 
deck over the machinery, to resist a plunging fire. Ilang the sheet- 
chains over the side, or make any other arrangement for security that 
your ingenuity may suggest. Land your starboard boats, or lower and 
tow them on the port side, and lower the port boats down to the water’s 
edge. Place a leadsman and the pilot in the port-quarter boat, or the 
one most convenient to the commander. 

The vessels will run past the forts in couples, lashed side by side, as 
hereinafter designated. The flag-ship will lead, and steer from Sand 
Island N. by E. by compass, until abreast of Fort Morgan ; then N. W., 
half N., until past the Middle Ground ; then 1ST. by W. ; and the others, 
as designated in the drawing, will follow in due order, until ordered to 
anchor ; but the bow aud quarter line must be preserved, to give the 
chase-guns a fair range; and each vessel must be kept astern of the 
broadside of the next ahead. Each vessel will keep a very little on the 
starboard quarter of his next ahead, and, when abreast of the fort, will 
keep directly astern, and as we pass the fort will take the same distance 
on the port-quarter of the next ahead, to enable the stern-guns to fire 
clear of the next vessel astern. 
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It will be the object of the admiral to get aa close to the fort as pos- 
sible before opening fire; the ships, however, will open fire the moment 
the enemy opens upon us, with their chase and other guns, as fast as 
they can be brought to bear. Use short fuses tor the shell and shrap- 
nel, and as soon as within three or four hundred yards givo the grape. 
It is understood that heretofdlb we have fired too high ; but, with grape- 
shot, it is necessary to elevate a little above the object, as grape will 
dribble from the muzzle of the gun. If one or more of the vessels be 
disabled, their partners must carry them through, if possible ; but if 
they cannot, then the next astern must render the required assistance; 
but, as tbe admiral contemplates moving with the flood-tide, it will 
only require sufficient power to keep the crippled vessels in the channel. 

Vessels that can, must place guns upon k the poop and topgallant, 
forecastle, and in the tops on the starboard side. Should the enemy 
fire grape, they will remove the men from the topgallant forecastle and 
poop to the guns below, until out of grape range. 

The howitzers must keep up a constant fire from the time they can 
reach with shrapnel until out of its range. 

D. G. Faiuiagut, Rear-Admiral , commanding W. G. B. Squadron, 

On tlie 29th of July lie was nearly ready, and issued the 
following order : 

[General Order No. 11.] 

Flag-Ship Hartford, Moiulk Bay, July 20, 1804. 

Should any vessel be disabled to such a degree that her consort is 
unable to keep her in her station, she will drop out of line to the west- 
ward, and not embarrass the vessels next astern by attempting to regain 
her station. Should she repair damages so as to be able to reenter the 
line of battle, she will take her station in the rear as close to the last 
vessel as possible. 

So soon as the vessels have passed the fort and kept away north- 
west, they can cast off the gunboats at the discretion of the senior offi- 
cer of the two vessels, and allow them to proceed up the bay to cut off 
tbe enemy’s gunboats that may be attempting to escape up to Mobile. 
There are certain black buoys placed by the enemy from the piles on 
the west side of the channel across it toward Fort Morgan. It being 
understood that there are torpedoes and other obstructions between the 
buoys, the vessels will take care to pass eastward of the easternmost 
buoy, wbicb is clear of all obstructions. 

So soon as the vessels arrive opposite the end of tbe piles, it will be 
best to stop tbe propeller of tbe ship, and let her drift the distance past 
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by her headway and the tide ; and those having sidewheel gunboats 
will continue on by the aid of their paddle-wheels, which are not likely 
to foul with the enemy’s drag-ropes. 

D, G. Farragut, Rear-Admiral. 

The 5th day of August, 1864, wsS fixed upon for Farragut’s 
second great battle with forts, iron-clads, and gunboats. The 
fleet consisted of the following vessels, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Monitors, were lashed together in pairs, so that if 
one should be disabled the other could give her assistance : 

Brooklyn, Captain James Alden, with the Octarora, Lieu- 
tenant C. II. Green, on the port side ; Hartford, Captain Per- 
cival Drayton, with the Metacomet, Lieutenant J. E. Jowett; 
Richmond, Captain T. A. Jenkins, with the Port Royal, Lieu- 
tenant B. Gherardi; Lackawanna, Captain J. B. Marchand, 
with the Seminole, Commander E. Donaldson ; Monongahela, 
Commander J. II. Strong, with the Kennebec, Lieutenant W. 
P. McCann ; Ossipee, Commander W. E. Leroy, with the Itasca, 
Lieutenant George Brown ; Oneida, Commander J. R. M. Mul- 
loney, with the Galena, Lieutenant C. H. Wells. In addition 
to these there were four Monitors — the Tecumseh, Commander 
T. A. M. Craven ; the Manhattan, Commander J. W. A. Nich- 
olson ; the Winnebago, Commander T. II. Stevens ; and the 
Chickasaw, Lieutenant G. II. Perkins. These Monitors were 
already inside the bar, and their stations were assigned between 
the wooden ships and the forts. 

At forty-five minutes past five in the morning of the 5th of 
August the fleet was all under way, steaming steadily up the 
main ship-channel, the Brooklyn leading the wooden ships, and 
the Tecumseh at the head of the line of Monitors. At forty- 
seven minutes past six the battle began by a shot fired from 
the Tecumseh, which was then nearest the fort. At six minutes 
past seven the fort opened its fire, to which the Brooklyn re- 
plied, and soon after the action became general. At this mo- 
ment the whole line was thrown into momentary confusion by 
a terrible casualty. The Monitor Tecumseh, about three hun- 
dred yards ahead, and on the starboard bow of the Brooklyn, 
was struck by a torpedo, and almost instantly went down, 
carrying with her her commander, the gallant Craven, and a 
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large number of the crew. Up to this time, the Brooklyn had 
been exposed to a terrible fire from the fort, which of course 
she was unable to return with her broadside guns until nearly 
abreast the fort, and two-thirds of her whole large number of 
killed and wounded had fallen already, showing the severity of 
the fight, while she kept on her direct course. She was nearly 
abreast of the fort, and with her heavy broadside had greatly 
diminished its fire, when she paused and backed, in order to go 
around w T hat evidently was a nest of torpedoes. No blame can 
properly be attached to Captain Alden for this manoeuvre. It 
was doubtless what he ought to have done under the circum- 
stances, and yet it brought a peril to the fieet which Farragut 
instantly saw, and as quickly avoided. Had the flag-ship also 
halted, in a few moments the fleet would have been huddled 
helplessly together right under the guns of the fort, as the 
Monitors were at Charleston at the time of Du Pout’s attack, 
and almost certain destruction would liave been the result. 

But the decision and dash of the admiral saved them from 
disaster. He steamed ahead in the Hartford, and led on the 
line in its order. The Brooklyn was quickly under headway 
again, and followed the Hartford in a position that covered the 
flag-ship very much from the fire of the fort, and her principal 
loss was suffered afterward in her encounter with the ram. 
Had this fleet halted at the obstructions, as the Monitors did at 
Charleston, all would have been thrown into confusion. 

The position of the vessels was such that Admiral Farragut 
saw he must take the risk of the torpedoes; and knowing 
that most of them had been some time in the water, he hoped 
that they would not explode; and so, under a full head of 
steam, the Hartford rushed between the buoys unharmed. 
That the number of these terrible machines planted in their 
track was large, and that the Jiazard was great, appeal’s from a 
single interesting fact. As the foremost vessel passed the line 
of buoys connected with the torpedoes, the men below supposed 
they heard the firing of musketry. No muskets at that time 
were fired ; and what they heard was, the blow3 of the torpedo- 
hammers striking upon caps which did not explode. Each ves- 
sel, as it came in range, opened with shells from the bow- 
guns, and so soon as the broadside would bear, a deadly storm 
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of shells and shrapnel was poured in from their heavy guns, as 
rapidly as they could be fired ; and thus the rebel gunners were 
either killed in their places or driven from their guns, or, where 
some remained at their stations, they could not fire with accu- 
racy ,* and on this account the fleet suffered less in passing Fort 
Morgan than was expected. Of this part of the action on board 
the Hartford Captain Drayton wrote: “The rapidity of our 
fire, together with the smoke, so completely disordered the 
enemy’s aim, that we passed the fort with no great injury or 
loss of life, a shell which came through the side and exploded a 
little abaft the mainmast, killing and wounding a large portion 
of number seven’s gun-crew, being the only one that caused 
much destruction.” 

About ten minutes before eight o’clock the Hartford had 
passed the fort, when the ram Tennessee, as had been antici- 
pated, made a dash at the Hartford, coming from behind the 
fort, where Buchanan, the commander of the rebel fleet, had 
been watching the approach of our ships, expecting, as they 
also did at New Orleans, to meet them in a crippled state after 
passing the fort. The Tebel gunboats Morgan, Gaines, and 
Selma, partially iron-clad, joined in this attack. The Hartford 
was now placed where she suffered severely. She was under 
the fire of the Tennessee and the three gunboats at the same 
time, the gunboats retreating and delivering a raking fire from 
their stern-guns, which the Hartford could not return. Captain 
Drayton gives the following account : 

As we were .getting by the shore-batteries, we came directly under 
the fire of the gunboats Selma, Morgan, and Gaines, and tbe ram Ten- 
nessee, being only able to direct our fire on one of them at a time ; the 
shots from tbe others were delivered with great deliberation, and con- 
sequent effect, a single shot having killed ten men and wounded five at 
fiumber one and her guns. The Tennessee also followed us for some 
distance, throwing an occasional shot ; but finding that she did not come 
up/ and we being now a mile ahead of the remainder of the fleet, she 
turned and ran down to them, not wishing, I suppose, to be entirely 
cut off, from Fort Morgan. At this timo, by your ordeifs, the Meta- 
comet was cast off^ and directed to shove the Selma, which, keeping on 
our jt>ow/ had imnoycd us excessively with her three stem-guns, which 
we could not answer, owing to our rifle gun-carriage having been de- 
stroyed by a ab4t 
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After an exciting running fight of an hour, the Meta’comet 
captured the Selma. The Gaines ran on shore, and was burned ; 
and the Morgan, having taken shelter under the guns of the 
fort, escaped in the night up the bay to Mobile, by keeping in 
the shallow water near the shore, and thus avoiding our vessels. 
The whole fleet having passed the fort, and the rebel gunboats 
having been dispersed, the fight appeared to be over, and the 
ships were ordered to anchor above the fort, and quite beyond 
the range of its guns. 

Fifteen minutes later, the Tennessee was seen coming out 
from under the guns of Fort Morgan, and steering straight for 
the anchored fleet; and the fight which followed was one of the 
fiercest on record, and, at the same time, it showed very clearly 
the comparative value of our different weapons of war. Admi- 
ral Buchanan’s attack with his single vessel upon Farragut’s 
squadron will be regarded as showing courage and daring of 
the highest order, or a recklessness bordering on insanity, ac- 
cording to the stand-point from which it is viewed. The Union 
fleet consisted of seventeen vessels in all, three of them Moni- 
tors. Three of the wooden ships were our largest sloops, of 
some two thousand tons burden, and carrying very heavy ar- 
maments of 9-inch Dahlgrens and 100-pounder rifles. The 
smaller vessels were also armed in part with 9-inch guns and 
heavy rifles. Two of the Monitors carried 11-inch guns, and 
one, the Manhattan, had 15-incli Rodmans. To risk an en- 
counter with such a squadron in liis one steamer, does certainly 
seem at first glance to show that Buchanan was utterly mad ; 
but before he is thus judged, one must place himself, as far as 
possible, in his position, and consider the grounds upon which 
he would form an opinion, and the motives by which he would 
be influenced. Although the Merrimack had been defeated by 
the Monitor, yet it w r as well known that she was not seriously 
injured by the 11-inch shot, and her armor was only equal to 
four inches in thickness. The Monitors had failed in their 
attack on Charleston, and the Albemarle had beaten off a 
a whole fleet, or, to say the least, had successfully resisted them, 
in the sound; and although the Atlanta had been captured, 
her armor was only four inches thick. The casemates of 
the Tennessee were covered with six inches of iron, an ar- 
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mor which had never then been penetrated in battle. He 
knew that his ship was invulnerable, not only to the 9-inch 
guns and rifles of the wooden ships, but to the 11-inch Dahl- 
grens of the Monitors. The experience which our wooden ships 
had thus far had in ramming iron-clads was not calculated to 
alarm him ; while the destruction wrought on wooden vessels by 
armored ships assured him that he would be likely to destroy 
any one that he could fairly strike. There was but one vessel 
in the fleet whose guns he had reason to fear, the Monitor 
Manhattan ; and there were not then many naval officers, here 
or in Europe, who believed that the 15-inch gun could penetrate 
armor six inches thick. Judging from all the facts in his pos- 
session, had not then Admiral Buchanan good reasons for be- 
lieving that he might destroy a large portion of Farragut’s fleet, 
even if he should finally be captured ? 

It is thought that a calm review of the results of the action 
will lead all candid men to this conclusion. Such an examina- 
tion will be presented after the narration of the fight. So soon 
as the Tennessee was seen approaching, the anchors were quickly 
hove up, the crews went again to quarters, and every thing was 
made ready for action. The plan of the admiral for this fight 
was to run the ram down, in addition to attacking him with the 
guns. For this purpose the proper orders were given, and the 
ships started at full speed for their perilous work. The Monon- 
gahela, a sloop of some fourteen hundred tons burden, carrying 
some 11-inch and some 9-incli guns, with thirty pounds of 
steam, and her screw working sixty revolutions, was the first 
to reach the Tennessee. She struck her fair, and in so doing 
carried away her own iron prow, and her cut-water ; and then 
swinging round, fired into the iron-clad her 11-inch guns, at 
the distance of a few feet. The Tennessee apparently received 
no injury. Almost immediately after, the Lackawanna came 
on at full speed. She was a screw sloop, similar to the Monon- 
gahela. She also struck the rebel ram fairly. The result is 
best given in Captain Marchand’s own words : 

I started under the heaviest headway to run her down, and suc- 
ceeded in striking her at right angles, at the after-end of the caseinate. 
The concussion was great, but the effect on her was only a heavy list, 
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wWst our stern was cut and crushed to the plank ends, for a distance 
of three feet above the water’s edge to five feet below, and causing a con- 
siderable leak in the forward store-room and peak. Fortunately our 
yards and topmasts were down; otherwise they, in all probability, 
would have been carried away by the concussion, which caused the 
ship to rebound, and the stem of the Tennessee to recede. 

The Tennessee was uninjured by these blows, and was deal- 
ing destruction round her with her guns, though she had no 
opportunity of striking any of our ships with her prow. The 
Hartford was the third vessel which attempted to run down the 
ram. The Tennessee sheered, and the blow was a glancing one, 
and as they rasped along each other’s sides, the Hartford poured 
in her whole port broadside, within ten feet of her casemate. 
The shot produced no perceptible effect. The Tennessee had, 
at the moment, only two guns on that broadside. One missed 
fire several times ; but a shell from the other came through the 
Hartford’s side, and exploded on her berth-deck, killing and 
wounding several men, and the pieces broke through the spar 
and berth decks, even going through the launch and into the 
hold, where the wounded were. Soon after parting with the 
ram, and while making a circuit with the intention of striking 
her again, she received herself a blow from the Lackawanna, 
which knocked two of her ports into one, and cut her down 
within two feet of the water’s edge. The Brooklyn used her 
9-inch guns upon the ram without effect; but received some 
destructive shots in return. Other wooden vessels also received 
from the Tennessee’s guns material injury, inflicting none upon 
her in return which impaired her fighting powers. In the 
mean time, the Monitors had gathered round her, and the Chick- 
asaw and Winnebago were firing 11-inch shot, and the Man- 
hattan was using her 15-inch guns. A 15-inch shot struck the 
ram fairly on the casemate, broke entirely through the six inch 
plating, and through the wooden backing, although it did not 
enter the ship. Commander Nicholson claims that four of the 
15-inch shots which he fired struck the Tennessee, and that, in 
addition to the shot just mentioned, one carried away her steer- 
ing-gear, and another disabled a port-shutter, so that the gun 
could not be used. In addition to this, the Monitor Chickasaw 
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shot away the smoke-stack of the Tennessee ; and soon the ram. 
which had made a most gallant and destructive fight, ran uj 
the white flag and surrendered ; and thus ended the most re- 
markable, the bloodiest, and the most instructive naval combat 
of the war. Many of the papers hastened to announce it as a 
victory of wooden ships over iron-clads, and as demonstrating 
the worthlessness of the Monitors and of the new heavy guns. 
Such statements served only to mislead; they were not war- 
ranted by a single fact in the case. Some appeared to feel that 
it would detract something from the fame of Admiral Farragut 
if it should be proved that 'wooden ships did not capture the 
Tennessee. Fortunately for the admiral, it was not necessary 
to his reputation to prove that a wooden ship and nine guns 
could destroy one plated with six-inch iron. He fought the 
action bravely, nobly, victoriously. lie used all the means in 
his power. And is it any reproach to him to show that his 
iron-clads were needed to conquer the iron-clad of his enemy ? 

Admiral Farragut, in his report of this action, bears this 
testimony to the admirable character of Captain Percival Dray- 
ton, whose untimely death, not long after, was so generally la- 
mented : 

The Hartford, my flag-ship, was commanded by Captain Percival 
Drayton, who exhibited throughout that coolness and ability for which 
he has long been known to his brother officers. But I must speak of 
that officer in a double capacity. He is the fleet-captain of my squad- 
ron ; and one of more determined energy, untiring devotion to duty, 
and zeal for the service, tempered by great calmness, I do not think 
adorns any navy. I desire to call your attention to this officer, though 
well aware that, in thus speaking, I am only communicating officially to 
the Department that which it knew full well before. 

In the same report he thus mentions Captain (afterward 
Commodore) Thornton A. Jenkins : 

Before closing this report, there is one other officer of my squadron 
of whom I feel bound to speak : Captain T. A. Jenkins, of the Rich- 
mond, who was formerly my chief of staff. Not because of his having 
held that position, but because he never forgets to do his duty to the 
Government, and takes now the same interest in the fleet as when he 
stood in that relation to me. He is also the commanding officer of the 
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second division of my squadron ; and as such has shown ability and the 
most untiring zeal. He carries out the spirit of one of Lord Colling- 
wood’s best sayings, “ Not to be afraid of doing too much. Those who 
are, seldom do as much as they ought.” I feel I should not bo doing 
my duty did I not call the attention of the Department to an officer who 
has performed all his various duties with so much zeal and fidelity. 

The following general order was issued after the fight : 

Flag-Siiip Hartford, Mobile Bat, August 7, 18G4. 

The admiral desires the fleet to return thanks to Almighty God for 
the signal victory over the enemy on the morning of the 5th instant. 

D. G. Farragut, Rear-Admiral, commanding W. G. B. Squadron . 

If, now, the reader will carefully examine the following re- 
port of the officers who were appointed to make a careful and 
critical survey of the Tennessee after the action, he will be pre- 
pared for some remarks upon the results of this extraordinary 
battle : 

U. S. Steam-Sloop Richmond, Inside of Mobile Bat, August 13, 1864. 

Sir: In obedience to your order of the 6th instant, hereunto ap- 
pended, we have the honor respectfully to report, that we have made a 
strict and careful survey of the iron-clad casemated steamer Tennessee, 
captured from the rebels in the engagement in this bay, on the morning 
of the 5th instant, by the fleet under your command, and submit as fol- 
lows, namely : 

DESCRIPTION OF TENNESSEE’S HULL. 

The hull of the vessel appears to be exceedingly strongly built in 
every part, the materials being oak and yellow pine, with iron fastenings. 
Length from stem to stern on deck, two hundred and nine feet. Great- 
est breadth of beam on deck, forty-eight feet. Mean average draught of 
water, about fourteen feet. 

The deck is covered, fore and aft, with wrought-iron plates two 
inches thick. 

The sides of the vessel are protected by an overhang, sponsoned, and 
covered with two layers of two-inch wrought iron. 

This overhang extends about six feet below the water-line. 

The sides of the vessel below the deck are believed to be eight feet 
thick, and the distance from the knuckle, or outside of the overhang on 
deck, to the base of the casemate on either side, is ten feet. 

The vessel is provided with a strong beak or prow, which projects 
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about two feet under water, formed by the continuation of the sponson- 
ing, and covered with wrought-iron plates. 

CASEMATE. 

The casemate of the vessel is very strongly built. It is seventy-eight 
feet eight inches long, and twenty-eight feet nine inches wide inside, 
the sides of the vessel extending ten feet from it on either side at the 
greatest breadth of beam. 

The framing consists of heavy yellow-pine beams, thirteen inches 
thick, and placed close together vertically. Outside planking of yellow 
piue, five and a half inches thick, laid on horizontally, and outside of 
this horizontal planking there is a layer of oak timber four inches thick, 
bolted on vertically, upon which the iron plating is secured. 

The plating or armor of the casemate forward is six inches thick, 
consisting of three two-inch iron plates, of about six inches wide each, 
and abaft and on the sides five inches thick, consisting of two two-inch 
and one one-inch iron plates of the same width. 

The yellow-pine framing of the casemate is planked over inside with 
two-and-a-half inch oak timber laid on diagonally. 

The whole of the armor plating is fastened with through-bolts, one 
and a quarter inch diameter, with washers and nuts inside. 

The casemate is covered on top with wrought-iron grating, -composed 
of bars two inches thick and six inches wide, laid flat, and supported on 
wooden beams twelve inches square, and about five feet distant from 
each other. Some of these gratings are hinged and fitted to open from 
the inside. There are ten gun-ports in the casemate — two in the broad- 
side on either side, three forward, and three aft. 

The forward and after ports, to port and starboard, are placed so as 
to enable the forward and after pivot-guns to be used as broadside-guns. 
The directly forward and after ports are on a line with the keel. 

The ports are elongated and made just wide enough for the entrance 
of the muzzle of the guns in training, and only high enough to allow a 
moderate elevation and depression of the gun 

The wooden backing is cut away on each side of the ports inside 
of the caseinate, to allow the guns to be trained about one point for- 
ward and aft. The gun-ports are covered with wrought-iron sliding 
plates or shutters, five inches thick; those for the four broadside guns 
are fitted in slides. The sliding plates or shutters for the pivot-guns 
are pivoted on the edge, with one bolt that can be knocked out, detach- 
ing the shutter, if necessary, and are worked by a combination of racks 
and pinions. 
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ARMAMENT. 

The armament of the Tennessee consists of six rifled guns, called by 
the rebels Brooks’s rifles. 

The two pivot-guns are 7-J-inch bore, and the four broadside-guns 
are 6-incli bore. These guns are reinforced abaft by two wrought-iron 
bands, two inches thick respectively. Weight of projectiles, ninety-five 
pounds and one hundred and ten pounds solid shot. 

The pivot-guns arc fitted on wooden slides, with a rack let into 
them. On an arm attached to the carriage there is a pinion for running 
out the gun, and by raising the arm the rack is thrown out of gear to 
allow the gun to recoil. The arrangements for working the battery, and 
the implements and machinery employed, appear to be very good. 

QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS AND CREW. 

The cabin is large and comfortable for an iron-clad vessel. 

The wardroom is situated immediately over the engine, and is open 
to it, and although sufficiently commodious, we are of opinion that it 
would be impossible for officers or others to preserve their health, or to 
live there comfortably for any considerable length of time, in the absence 
of a better and more perfect ventilation than is at present provided. 

The quarters of the crew arc excellent, and exceedingly comfortable 
for an iron-clad vessel of her description. These quarters consist of a 
roomy berth-deck, with rooms fitted up on either side for the junior 
officers. 

The berth-deck communicates with the casemate l»y means of a 
large hatch, and is provided with two large ventilators through the 
deck, outside of the casemate. 

When in port, and in moderately smooth sea, it is believed that the 
berth-deck will be found to be sufficiently well ventilated to insure a 
reasonable degree of comfort to the crew ; but when the ventilators are 
unshipped, it is believed that the one blower now on board (and which 
is also used for forcing the fires) is not sufficient to produce a proper 
circulation of fresh air. 

The steering arrangements appear to be very defective, and the ac- 
commodations for the pilot and helmsman bad. These defects can, 
however, be easily remedied, and at a small cost. 

MACHINERY. 

The machinery of the vessel consists of two geared non-condensing 
engines. 

Cylinders twenty-four inches diameter and seven feet stroke, with 
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poppet-valves arranged as is the usual mode on board of Western river 
steamers. 

These engines were taken out of the river steamer called the Alonzo 
Child. They are placed fore and aft in the vessel, geared to an idler 
shaft by spur-gearing with wooden teeth, and from the idler shaft to the 
propeller shaft by bevel cast-iron gear. 

BOILERS. 

There are four horizontal flue-boilers, twenty-four feet long, placed 
side by side, with one furnace under the whole of them ; the products 
of combustion returning through the flues are delivered into one smoke- 
pipe. The engine and fire-rooms are insufferably hot and very badly 
ventilated. 

INJURIES RECEIVED IN THE ACTION. 

The injuries to the casemate of the Tennessee from shot are very 
considerable. On its after-side nearly all the plating is started; one 
bolt driven in; several nuts knocked off inside; gun-carriage of the 
after pivot-gun damaged, and the steering rod or chain cut near that 
gun. There are unmistakable marks on the after-part of the casemate 
of not less than nine 11-inch solid shot having struck within the space 
of a few square feet in the immediate vicinity of that port. On the 
port side of the casemate the armor is also badly damaged' from shot. 
On that side, nearly amidships of the casemate, and between the two 
broadside guns, a 15-inch solid shot knocked a hole through the armor 
and backing, leaving on the inside an undetached mass of oak and pine 
splinters, about three by four feet, and projecting inside of the casemate 
about two feet from the side. This is the only shot that penetrated the 
wooden backing of the casemate, although there are numerous places 
on the inside giving evidence of the effect of the shot. 

There are visible between forty and fifty indentations and marks of 
shot on the hull, deck, and casemate, varying from very severe to slight ; 
nine of the deepest indentations on the after-part of the casemate (evi- 
dently being 11- inch shot), and the marks of about thirty of other cali- 
bres on different parts of the vessel. 

There are also a few other marks, being, however, merely scratches 
or slight indentations of the plating. 

The smoke-stack was shot away, although it is not improbable the 
heavy ramming hv the Monongahela, Lackawanna, and Hartford, had 
previously prepared it for its fall. 

Three of the wrought-iron port shutters or slides were so much 
damaged by shot as to prevent the firing of the guns. 
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There arc no external visible marks or evidences of injury inflated 
upon the hull of the Tennessee by the severe ramming by the Monon- 
gahela, Lackawanna, and Hartford; but, inasmuch as thg decks leak 
badly, and when there is a moderate sea running in the bay, her re- 
ported usual leakage of three inches an hour being now increased to 
five or six inches an hour, it is fairly to be inferred that the increased 
leakage is caused by the concussion of the vessels. 

The Tennessee is in a state to do good service now. 

To restore her to the state of efficiency in which she was when she 
went into the action with this fleet on the' 5th instant, it will be neces- 
sary to overhaul much of the iron plating on the port and after-sides of 
the casemate, and replace some of it. 

The iron gun-port slides or shutters, which were damaged, must be 
either removed or repaired. A new smoke-stack is required, and addi- 
tional ventilators should be fitted. Blowers are required to produce 
proper ventilation in the engine-room and on the berth-deck. 

When these small repairs and additions shall have been made, the 
iron-clad Tennessee will be a most formidable vessel for harbor and 
liver service, and for operating generally in smooth water, both offen- 
sively and defensively. 

The original of this report is accompanied by sectional views of the 
Tennessee, and a sketch showing the effect of shot on the outside. 

We are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

Tiioiinton A. Jenkins, Captain. 
James Alden, Captain. 

William E. Leroy, Commander . 

T. Williamson, Chief Engineer. 

Rear-Admiral D. G. Farr a gut, 

commanding W, G. B. Squadron , U. S. Flag-Ship Hartford. 

In summing up the results of this battle, the reader’s atten- 
tion 5s asked, first of all, to the greater protection which an 
iron-clad affords to the crew in battle. The number of killed 
and wounded on the wooden vessels was as follows : 



Killed. 

Wounded. 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Hartford 

. 25 

28 

Richmond ....... 

. 0 

2 

Brooklyn 

. 11 

43 

Galena 

. 0 

1 

Lackawanna 

4 

85 

Octarora 

. 1 

10 

Oneida 

8 

30 

Kennebec 

. 1 

6 

Monongahela 

0 

6 


— 

— 

Metacomet 

1 

2 

Total 

. 52 

170 

Ossipee 

TAT TT 

1 

7 

Three Monitors. . . 

. 0 

0 




REBEL RAM “TEsTTESSEE." 
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The loss at the famous battle of the passage of the New Or* 
leans forts was thirty-seven killed, and one hundred and forty- 
nine wounded ; so that, besides those who went down with the 
Tecumseh, the number of killed and wounded was greater at 
Mobile, while the loss in the mere passage of the fort was small, 
except on board the Brooklyn. Without being able to make an 
accurate comparison, it would appear, from an inspection of 
carpenters’ reports, that the vessels were more severely injured 
at Mobile than at New Orleans, and that, except in the Brooklyn, 
the damage was mainly caused by collisions with the Tennes- 
see, or by her shot and shell. Another very important question 
arises in regard to this fight. What injury did these powerful 
wooden vessels inflict upon the Tennessee ? 

The answer to this question is exceedingly important in its 
bearing upon naval war in the future, and it depends entirely 
upon the testimony of those engaged in the battle, and those 
who after the action made an official examination of the Ten- 
nessee. She was struck successively by the Monongaliela, the 
Lackawanna, the Hartford, and the Ossipee. The first two re- 
ceived serious injuries, which have already been described. The 
Hartford’s blow was a glancing one, and little damage was 
done ; the Ossipee lost a part of her forefoot in a collision after 
the ram hoisted a white flag, and which was not intended. In 
regard to the Tennessee, the surveying-officers reported : “ There 
are no external visible marks or evidences of injury inflicted 
upon the hull of the Tennessee by the severe ramming of the 
Monongaliela, Lackawanna, and Hartford, but they think* that, 
inasmuch as her leakage was increased from three inches an 
hour to five or six inches an hour, it is fairly to be inferred that 
the increased leakage was caused by the concussion of the ves- 
sels.” But when it is considered that she was struck repeatedly 
by 11-inch, and 9-inch shot, when only a few feet distant, 
and when her thick casemate was broken through, and her 
armor-plating was in other places loosened by shot, is not 
the inference a fair one, that these shot caused the increase in 
her leakage, instead of the collisions, that left no visible evi- 
dence whatever of injury? Most persons will probably reach 
the conclusion, that the frame of the Tennessee was weakened 
by the concussion of shot, and not by the ramming. 
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Still another question presents itself. What damage was 
done to the rebel iron-clad by the fire of the Monitors? The 
answer is easily given/ One 15-inch shot crashed through the 
casemate ; another, as the commander of the Manhattan claims, 
carried away her steering-gear ; and another Monitor shot her 
smoke-stack away, and all the deep indentations in her armor 
were made, as the examining board reported, by 11-inch shot. 
Now, the Monitors carried all the 11-inch guns in the fleet, ex- 
cept two, and these were on the Monongahela, and her captain 
reports that they were fired once at the Tennessee. It would 
seem, then, an inevitable conclusion, that the Tennessee re- 
ceived no important injury of any kind, except that which was 
caused by the shot of the Monitors. Another point cannot be 
passed without some consideration, because it will have an in- 
fluence, perhaps, upon battles yet to be fought. As it appears 
from the official report that the only serious injury which the 
Tennessee received was from the fire of the Monitors, and 
this was severe enough to cause her surrender, would not the 
Monitors have captured her quite as easily had no wooden 
vessels been present? The fact that no material damage was 
done to the rebel ship until the Monitors came up, is at 
least a very significant fact to be weighed in determining this 
question. 

The trial made in this battle of wooden ships against an 
iron-clad, and the similar experiment with the Albemarle on 
the sound, have probably ended this mode of warfare. Ships 
and men will not hereafter be thus exposed, with scarcely a pos- 
sibility of success, and with a certainty of serious damage to the 
wooden vessel and a fearful loss of life. In future naval war, 
wood, even with “ hearts of oak ” behind it, will not be matched 
against iron casemates, protecting heavy shell-guns. A Moni- 
tor captured the Atlanta without the. loss of a man. At Mo- 
bile the Tecumseh was blown up, as any other ship would have 
been by the same tdrpedo, but the three remaining iron-clads 
disabled the most formidable vessel that the rebels ever brought 
into action, and they did it without the loss of a man. Such 
facts require no comment. Again, this fight proved anew, what 
had been shown before, that both 9-inch and 11-inch guns are 
nearly useless against heavy iron-plating, even when fired at 
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the distance of only a few feet, while the 15-inch shot was 
driven through the six inches of iron and the thick wooden 
backing, though it did not enter the ship. Commander Nichol- 
son, in his report, reveals the reason why the 15-inch gnn ex- 
hibited greater power at this time than when used against the 
Atlanta. He fired charges of sixty pounds of powder, while the 
charges used at Charleston were only thirty-five pounds. After- 
ward, at Shoeburyness, with a charge of one hundred pounds 
of mammoth powder, equal to perhaps seventy pounds of can- 
non-powder, the gun sent its shot through the 8-inch plate of 
the Hercules target. The event has proved that Commander 
Nicholson ran no risk ; and perhaps without these charges the 
Tennessee would not have been captured. 

By this famous battle Admiral Farragut added to his al- 
ready great renown, and from that period his reputation as a 
great naval commander was settled on an enduring basis. On 
no other occasion did his daring and decision manifest them- 
selves more gloriously than there. The manner in which he 
decided on the instant to dash ahead, when the Brooklyn was 
momentarily stopped to avoid the torpedo-buoys, shows that he 
has the qualities of the great naval officer, fitted for the highest 
position and the most important trusts, and the country made 
no mistake in the honors which it conferred. 

Another quality of a great leader has been shown by Farra- 
gut. He infused into his officers and men his own enthusiasm 
and energy. Officers and men alike bore themselves as he- 
roes— the wounded and dying even cheering at the notes of 
victory. 

Forts Gaines and Powell were almost immediately surren- 
dered, but Fort Morgan was not captured until the 23d of 
August, when a joint attack was made by the army and navy, 
which, after a bombardment of twenty-four hours, resulted in 
the surrender of the fort. 

Mobile was thus closed effectually to any approach from the 
ocean, and the city, for all military purposes, was in the pos- 
session of the Union. The town was not taken possession of 
until the following April, but for all practical purposes it was 
captured when its forts were captured and its navy was de- 
stroyed. The operations of the Navy in 1864, subsequent to 
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this date, were not distinguished by any very brilliant actions, 
but at all points the same unwearied activity prevailed — every- 
where officers and men were working bravely on toward the 
common end, and every day, at every station, deeds were done 
worthy of record, if only the historian could command the 
necessary space. 



CHAPTER XL. 


THE SINKING OF THE ALABAMA. 

No event of the war excited such deep indignation, such 
bitter resentment, as the piratical career of the famous Alabama. 
It was not alone because she committed such havoc with our 
commerce, lighting the seas as she did with the flames of our 
merchantmen, nor was it that she had sunk with ease one of 
our merchant steam-gunboats, but our people were greatly ex- 
asperated because England sent forth exultingly a British ship, 
with British guns and seamen trained in her own government 
practice-ship, a vessel English in every essential but her flag, 
to lay waste the commerce of a country with which she pro- 
fessed to be at peace. Insultingly this vessel was named “ 290,' ” 
to show, by the large number that had contributed to fit her out, 
how widespread was English sympathy for the rebel cause. The 
Alabama was not regarded as a rebel vessel-of-war, but as a 
British pirate, or rather perhaps as an English man-of-war sent 
forth under the thin veil of the rebel flag to sink and destroy 
our merchantmen. The short-lived triumph thus obtained by 
England was probably one of the most costly gratifications in 
which she has ever indulged ; and deeply mortified as we were 
that the successful rover should escape our watchful cruisers, 
and pursue unmolested so long her work of destruction, in the 
end, the pride of England was more deeply and bitterly 
wounded than our own, while at the same time she was held 
responsible for the destruction of our property. England will 
probably have reason to remember the Alabama quite as long 
as the Americans. 

The successful movements of this Anglo-rebel cruiser were 
such as to attract the attention of Europe as well as of .America. 
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England seemed to have adopted Semmes as her champion, 
and, judging from the expressions of English papers, and what 
Americans believed to be the effective though quiet support of 
the government, the governing class at least in Great Britain 
were as much pleased with the success of the Alabama as were 
the people of the South. There was enough of mystery con- 
nected with her operations to excite the imagination, and 
scarcely was any pliantom-ship ever invested with a more 
unreal character than was this modern highwayman of the sea. 
The size, the speed, the armament of the ship, were all ex- 
aggerated in the minds of the people, till many feared to have 
one of our war-ships encounter her, lest she should be captured 
or sunk as the Ilat ter as was. 

She seemed to be everywhere, and yet was nowhere to be 
found when sought by our ships ; and some were inclined to 
think that our naval officers were not very anxious to test her 
power. The result showed how little reason there was for such 
injurious suspicions. Neither skill nor swiftness in pursuit 
could make it an easy task to overtake a single rapid steamer to 
which all seas were open, and commanded by one who knew 
well the probable course that his pursuers would take, while his 
movements could not be anticipated by them. Besides, the 
Alabama seldom entered a port, and therefore could not be 
readily traced. She burned or sunk the vessels she captured, 
and then disappeared. The Navy Department and the chief 
officers of the Navy did not of course sympathize with those 
who magnified the power of the rebel rover, because they had 
accurate knowledge of the size, strength of hull, speed, arma- 
ment, and crew. They knew, therefore, precisely what class of 
vessels to send in pursuit of her, and were by no means nervous 
about results when such ships as the Kearsarge were placed 
where they might meet this scourge of our commerce. 

In the early part of 1862, Captain (now Commodore) John 
A. Winslow was placed in command of the gunboat Kearsarge, 
and was ordered to cruise on the coast of Europe in search of 
rebel steamers. Captain Winslow had done good service not 
only before the breaking out of the rebellion, but also on the 
Mississippi, under Admiral Foote, and the Department was 
quite willing to trust him and his ship even in a conflict with 
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the Alabama. In his search for the rebel rover he displayed 
great boldness and energy. He blockaded the Florida for some 
time in midwinter, and did not leave her station until short of 
coal and provisions. While absent to obtain these, the Florida 
went to sea. He found the Rappahannock at Calais, and lay 
off* this port two months, watching, but the rebel kept close in 
harbor. The result of this was, the dismantling of the block- 
aded ship. Having thus disposed of one enemy, he soon after 
learned that the Alabama was at Cherbourg. He immediately 
set sail for that port and reached it ten days after, and took liis 
position before the harbor. 

Semmes, the commander of the Alabama, was now fairly 
caught. He was placed where he would be compelled to fight 
the Kearsarge, or acknowledge his inferiority by submitting 
quietly and timidly, as the world would judge, to the blockade. 
He could in no way escape from one or the other horn of this 
dilemma ; and he knew that lie would be disgraced in the eyes 
of all Europe, and especially would he be despised in England, 
if he should refuse the combat. lie knew, too, that if he should 
succeed, it w'ould be a more important victory than any the 
rebels before gained, and that it would be a blow at the Union 
cause which would probably secure for the rebel government a 
recognition from England and France. lie put a bold face 
upon the situation, and sent Winslow a challenge. Semmes had 
some good reasons for believing that he might be victorious in 
such a battle. He knew that the Alabama was somewhat 
larger than the Ivearsarge, that she carried one more gun, and 
that he had a picked crew, trained English gunners, and that 
his men were flushed and confident through success, and stimu- 
lated to enthusiasm by the well-known sympathies of those 
around them ; and that the British portion of the crew, knowing 
how the Alabama was fitted out, felt that they were to fight 
more for the honor of England than to maintain the cause of 
the South. Why should he not hope for success ? 

Of course, Captain Winslow, who had been earnestly seek- 
ing for such an opportunity, did not disdain the fight. He and 
his crew were fully aware of all the consequences involved in 
the battle ; and sharing in the indignant feelings] that per- 
vaded the North, they determined that they would either 
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conquer the Alabama or go to the bottom themselves. They 
did not think even of the possibility of being taken into Cher- 
bourg a prize to the Alabama. They chose death rather than 
the sneer and triumph of the rebels and their European friends. 

The news of the approaching combat spread rapidly through 
Cherbourg, and soon to Paris, where great interest was mani- 
fested in the result ; and it was said that arrangements were 
made to telegraph to the French capital the progress and result 
of the fight. 

On Sunday morning, June 19, 1804, the Alabama having 
made all possible preparations to insure success, steamed out of 
Cherbourg harbor, accompanied by the French iron-clad frigate 
Couronne. The morning was a very fine one ; the sea was 
calm, and a light haze spread like a transparent veil over the 
water, adding beauty to the scene, without obscuring the move- 
ments of either ship. The French frigate accompanied the 
Alabama only so far as to make it certain that she would not 
be attacked until beyond the line of French jurisdiction. A 
small steamer bearing the flag of the royal yacht squadron of 
England also came out of Cherbourg; but this attracted no 
attention at the time. The Alabama was first seen at twenty 
minutes past 10 o’clock, when the Kearsarge was immediately, 
headed seaward, with the double intention of avoiding all ques- 
tion about jurisdiction, and of drawing the rebel ship so far 
from shore that, in case of her being partially disabled, she 
could not escape by running into French waters. The Koar- 
sarge was cleared tot action, with the battery pivoted to star- 
board. Having reached a point about seven miles from shore, 
Captain Winslow turned his ship short round and steered di- 
rectly for the Alabama. 

The moment the Kearsarge came round, the Alabama 
sheered, presented her starboard battery, and slowed her en- 
gines. The intention of Captain Winslow was to run down his 
adversary if circumstances should permit, and he therefore kept 
on his course. When at the distance of a mile the Alabama 
fired a Ml broadside, with the hope of crippling the Kearsarge ; 
but, except cutting some of her rigging, no damage was done. 
Captain Winslow now gave his vessel more speed, intending to . 
close with and strike his enemy, but within ten minutes the 
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Alabama liad loaded and fired another broadside, and followed 
that almost immediately with a third. No shot from these 
three broadsides struck the hull or spars of the Kearsarge, and 
no gun had been fired in return ; but as the vessels were now 
only about seven hundred yards apart, and Captain Winslow 
did not deem it prudent to expose his ship to another raking 
fire, accordingly the Kearsarge was sheered, and she opened her 
fire* k The ships were thus brought broadside to broadside ; but 
Semmes soon made it apparent that he would not willingly 
risk a close action, and the fear of Winslow was that he would 
again make for shore and thus escape. To prevent this, Captain 
Winslow kept his vessel at full speed, with the design of run- 
ning under the stern of the Alabama, so as to secure a raking 
position. To avoid this, the Alabama was sheered so as to keep 
her broadside to ' the Kearsarge ; and as she too was under a 
full head of steam, both vessels were forced into a circular 
movement, steaming in opposite directions round a common 
centre, this centre shifting with each revolution, a current set- 
ting westward at the rate of three miles per hour. Had the 
action been fought on parallel lines with the Alabama heading 
in-shore, she would have reached the line of jurisdiction, and 
thus escaped. But by being compelled to steam in circles, she 
was five miles from shore, when, at the close of the action, she 
attempted to run into Cherbourg. 

From the commencement of the action till near its close, the 
firing of the Alabama was very rapid, and also very wild. For 
the first eighteen minutes not a man was injured on the Kear- 
sarge. Then a 68-pound Blakely shell passed through the star- 
board bulwarks below the main rigging, and exploded on the 
quarter-deck, wounding three men at the after pivot-gun, one 
of whom, William Gorrin, afterward died. This was the first 
and only casualty to the crew of the Kearsarge during the fight. 
The firing of the Kearsarge was deliberate, and especial pains 
were taken in the aiming of the 11-inch pivots. They were 
pointed rather below than above the water-line, and at the 
distance of half a mile or less they were fired with great pre- 
cision and terrible effect. One shell killed and wounded eigh- 
teen men, and disabled a gun ; another exploded in the coal- 
bunkers and completely blocked the engine-room, and others 
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tore great holes in the Alabama’s sides ; and*it was seen,* long 
before the battle ended, that the pirate’s race was run. 

Thus for an hour the battle went on, the Kearsarge suffering 
but little, while nearly every gun from her told upon the doomed 
Alabama with increasing power. The huge shells crashed 
through her sides, exploding in her timbers, and tearing her 
frame in pieces, or on her decks, and sweeping down her crew, 
many of whom were literally torn in fragments by those fear- 
ful missiles. The ship was being rapidly smashed into a ruin, 
and her decks were strewn with the dead and wounded, and 
the water was rushing in floods through her sides. Semmes 
made one desperate effort to escape. He suddenly winded hie 
vessel, set what sail he could, heading for the shore. It was 
too late. The Alabama was rapidly sinking, and the rising 
water put out the engine-fires. A few more well-directed shots 
brought down the rebel flag, but Winslow was uncertain 
whether it had been struck or shot away ; when just then a 
white flag was seen, and his fire was withheld. In a moment 
after tlfc? Alabama opened fire again, which of course was re- 
turned. The Kearsarge now steamed ahead, and was laid 
across the Alabama’s bow with the intention of sinking her. 
As the white flag was still seen flying, the fire was reserved. 
Shortly after it was seen that her boats w T ere being lowered, 
and then an officer came alongside and informed Captain Wins- 
low that the Alabama had surrendered, and w T as rapidly sink- 
ing. The Kearsarge had only two boats in a condition to be 
sent to the assistance of the captured rebel ; and before they 
could reach her — the Alabama having settled by the stem — 
raised her bows high in air, as if in the death-agony, shook her 
mizzenmast overboard, and plunged beneath the waves. In an 
instant the crew were all struggling in the water, the boats of 
the Kearsarge picking up those they could, while the small 
English steamer that had come out of Cherbourg in the morn- 
ing, being now at hand, was hailed and requested to aid in 
saving the prisoners. Both parties dragged out of the water 
such as they could reach, and when Winslow had finished his 
•work of humanity he found that the English royal yacht was 
edging away instead of delivering on board the prisoners that 
she had picked up. He did not believe that any one could be 
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so lost to all sense of honor as to steal away with the men who 
had surrendered themselves as prisoners, and therefore he 
neither fired into nor pursued her^ When the shameful truth 
was known, it was too late to rectify the mistake of confiding 
in the .Englishman’s honor. He had picked up among the rest 
the captain of the corsair, concealed him in the bottom of the 
boat, under a hammock-cloth, then took him on board the 
yacht Deerhound, and steamed away for Southampton. 

The officer from the Alabama who came alongside the 
Ivearsarge, and surrendered himself and the ship, asked per- 
mission to return with his boat and aid in saving the men, 
went himself to the Deerhound, and so made liis escape. It 
was an appropriate end for the Alabama thus to be shattered 
and sunk by the guns of a Union ship ; and it was perfectly in 
character for those who had proved traitors to their own Gov- 
ernment to feel no sense of disgrace at a violation of all the 
rules of war ; and it was certainly in harmony with fitting out 
the Alabama from an English port, with British capital, men, 
and guns, that an Englishman should steal the prison#s that 
Captain Winslow had intrusted to his honor, by asking him to 
aid in saving them. For this treacherous and cowardly trans- 
action Mr. Lancaster was honored next to the traitor whom he 
had saved ; and the saddest sight of all was, that England was 
not ashamed. 

Perhaps no victory of the war gave more intense satisfaction 
to the friends of the Union than this. It was not merely that the 
ocean was at length delivered from this seemingly ubiquitous 
destroyer, though that was much. Viewed only as a triumph 
over a rebel ship, it excited little feeling ; but inasmuch as it 
was well known that the Alabama was essentially a British 
vessel, the exultation which thrilled the country at our naval vic- 
tories in 1812-15 seemed to rouse the people again. They felt 
that it was England that was beaten when the Alabama went 
down ; and England, most unwisely, gave good reason both for 
the indignation and the joy. The Secretary of the Havy ad- 
dressed to Captain Winslow the following letter : 

Navy Department, July 6 , 1864 . 

Sir; Your very brief dispatches of the 19th and 20th ultimo, inform- 
ing the Department that the piratical craft Alabama, or “ 290,” bad been. 
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sunk on the 19th of June, near Meridian, by the Kearsarge, under your 
command, were this day received. I congratulate you on your good 
fortune in meeting this vessel, which had so long avoided the fastest 
ships and some of the most vigilant and intelligent officers of the ser- 
vice ; and for the ability displayed in this combat you have the thanks 
of the Department. 

You will please express to the officers and crew of the Kcarsarge the 
satisfaction of the Government at the victory over a vessel superior in 
tonnage, superior in number of guns, and superibr in the number of her 
crew. The battle w T as so brief, the victory so decisive, and the com- 
parative results so striking, that the country will be reminded of the 
brilliant actions of our infant Navy, which have been repeated and illus- 
trated in this engagement. 

The Alabama represented the best maritime effort of the most skilled 
English workshops. Her battery was composed of the well-tried 32- 
pounders of fifty-seven hundred weight, of the famous 6 8-pounder of 
the British navy, and of the only successful rifled 100-pounder yet pro- 
duced in England. The crew were generally recruited in Great Britain, 
and many of them received superior training on board her majesty’s 
gunnery -ship, the Excellent. 

The Kearsarge is one of the first gunboats built at our navy-yards 
at the commencement of the rebellion, and lacks the improvements of 
vessels now under construction. The principal guns composing her 
battery had never been previously tried in an exclusively naval engage- 
ment, yet in one hour you succeeded in sinking your antagonist, thus 
fully ending her predatory career, and killed many of her crew, without 
injury to the Kearsarge or the loss of a single life on your vessel. * Our 
countrymen have reason to be satisfied that in this, as in every naval 
action of this unhappy war, neither the ships, the guns, nor the crew 
have been deteriorated, but that they maintain the abilities, and con- 
tinue the renown, which ever adorned our naval annals. 

The President has signified his intention to recommend that you re- 
ceive a vote of thanks, in order that you may be advanced to the grade 
of commodore. 

Lieutenant Commander James S. Thornton, the executive officer of 
the Kearsarge, will be recommended to the Senate for advancement ten 
numbers in his grade, and you will report to the Department the names 
of any others of the officers or crew whose good conduct on the occa- 
sion entitles them to special mention. Very respectfully, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
Captain John A. Winslow, U \ S. N, 

commanding U. S. Steamer Kearsarge , Cherbourg 1 France, 
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The Secretary also sent him the following note in regard to 
the conduct of the commander of the Deerhound : 

Navy Department, July 12, 1864. 

Sir: Your, dispatch of the 21st ultimo (No. 21) is received, stating 
your efforts to save the lives of the survivors of the Alabama, after the 
battle of the 19th of June, and after the formal surrender and destruc- 
tion of that vessel. Your efforts in the cause of humanity in striving 
to rescue these men, most of them aliens, who have, under their ignoble 
leader — himself a deserter from our service and a traitor to our' flag — 
been for nearly two years making piratical war on unarmed merchant- 
men, are rightly appreciated. 

It is to be regretted that the confidence and generous sympathy 
which you exercised, and which would actuate all honorable minds un- 
der similar circumstances, should have been so requited and abused by 
the persons on board the Deerhound, an English vessel of the royal 
yacht squadron. 

That the wretched commander of the sunken corsair should have 
resorted to any dishonorable means to escape after his surrender ; that 
he should have thrown overboard the sword that w r as no longer his ; 
that before encountering an armed antagonist the mercenary rover 
should have removed the chronometers, and other plunder stolen from 
peaceful commerce, are not matters of surprise, for each act is charac- 
teristic of one who has been false to his country and flag. You could 
not have expected, however, that gentlemen, or those claiming to be 
gentlemen, would, on such an occasion, act in bad faith, and that, having 
been called upon or permitted to assist in rescuing persons or property 
which had been surrendered to you, they would run away with either/ 
It is now evident that your confidence in the Deerhound, and the per- 
sons connected with her, was misplaced. 

The Department commends your efforts to save the lives of drown- 
ing men, although they had been engaged in robbing and destroying 
the property of those who had never injured them. In paroling the 
prisoners, however, you committed a grave error. 

The Alabama was an English-built vessel, armed and manned by - 
Englishmen ; has never had any other than an English register ; has 
never sailed under any recognized national flag since she left the shores 
of England ; has never visited any port of North America, and her ca- 
reer of devastation, since she went forth from England, is oUe that does 
ndt entitle those of her crew who were captured to be paroled. This 
Department expressly disavows that act. Extreme caution must be ex- 
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ercised so that we in no way change the character of this English-built 
and English -manned, if not English-owned, vessel, or relieve those who 
may be implicated in sending forth this robber upon the seas from any 
responsibility to which they may be liable for the outrages she has com- 
mitted. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 
Captain John A. Winslow, U. S. A., 

commanding U ’ S. Steamer Kearsarge , Cherbourg , France . 


Some were disposed to censure the Secretary because he dis- 
approved the paroling of the prisoners. It will be perceived, 
however, from the above note, that he did this merely to pre- 
vent the English Government from having any technical ground 
upon which they could escape responsibility for the outrages 
their cruiser had committed. 

Here it may be proper for the writer to guard himself anew 
from misapprehension while stating the truth in regard to Eng- 
land, and putting on record once more a warning for his coun- 
trymen. The people of the United States may well lay aside 
all wish for mere retaliation or revenge ; but it would be wrong 
not to demand justice at the hands of Great Britain. For the 
future peace and safety of the nations, she should be compelled 
to redress the wrongs she has committed, coolly and with hos* 
tile intent. We are told by eloquent and well-meaning gentle- 
men that the people of England arc in sympathy with us, and 
indeed were during the war. Grant that this is so; unfor- 
tunately for us, the people do not govern England. The people 
do not decide when and where her ships shall sail, or her armies 
march. The people are not the England with which we have 
to deal. The sympathy of the people, whatever it might have 
been or may be now, did not save us from the active hostility 
of the government, the ruling classes, her capitalists, and her 
press. It did not prevent the fitting out and sending forth 
Alabamas to destroy our property by millions on the seas ; and 
the one fact that the writer would hold before the people of the 
United States is, that until England herself is changed, it is idle 
to expect her friendship as a government. To think, as some 
would persuade us, that she rejoices in our prosperity, great- 
ness, and freedom, is to believe that the England of history, the 
vol. n.— 36 
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' “Old England,” lias passed away. Would that it were so! 
While she remains what she now is, power, and especially naval 
power, will be the most effectual peacemaker with England ; 
and for the honor of Christian civilization it is hoped by every 
friend of liberty and humanity that she will never compel us 
to use that power in war. 

Nothing could have proved more conclusively the complicity 
of England with the doings of that sea-robber, whose course 
was ended by the Kearsarge, than the manner in which she re- 
ceived the report of the battle, revealing the true spirit of those 
who controlled the policy of the country. These all sprang to 
the defence of the Alabama and her traitor captain, with the 
true instinct that it w T as England’s flag really that had been 
lowered — an English ship that had been shattered and sunk by 
a Yankee man-of-war. The excuses, the explanations, the mis- 
representations by which it was sought to cover the shame of 
defeat in the War of 1812, were all brought out anew and re- 
fitted for the occasion. Why this involuntary movement to 
defend the honor and good name of England, if they were in 
no way involved, and if only a steamer of a foreign power had 
been captured ? There is but one answer to this. England, in 
her heart, recognized the Alabama as her ship, and England’s 
heart spoke out in the utterances of her journals. 

The pirate captain of the Alabama was transformed by the 
leaders of English opinion into a hero of most noble qualities, 
deserving only the admiration of men. The dreaded Alabama, 
which until then was considered an overmatch for most of the 
Yankee ships, was suddenly changed into a weak, worn-out 
hulk, unfit for action ; and the Kearsarge was as suddenly mag- 
nified into a vessel of wonderful power, speed, and armament, 
and an iron-clad in disguise in addition to all the rest. Besides 
all this, she must, it is said, have had an English c#w, for how 
else could the Englishmen on board the Alabama have been 
beaten ? All this was perfectly natural if Englishmen thought 
of the Alabama as virtually an English ship, and quite unnatu- 
ral if it had been otherwise. History should have a place for 
a few of the utterances of the British press : 

The naval duel between the Alabama and the Kearsarge is not one 
of the least brilliant incidents m the American war. Even prejudiced 
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Federalists will not deny Captain Semmoa credit for almost romantic 
gallantry in the struggle. He accepted a challenge from a far more 
powerful adversary ; he knew his antagonist was in good repair, and 
better armed ; and lie also knew that his own vessel was in a wretched 
state of dilapidation. — Liverpool Courier , June 21, 1864. 

“ -Romantic gallantry ! ” Semmes challenged Winslow be- 
cause lie thought he could capture him. When his ship was 
disabled and sinking he struck his flag, hoisted a white one, 
surrendered his ship, himself, and men, and then threw his sur- 
rendered sword into the sea, and, concealed in the bottom of a 
boat, ran away with the aid of his English friend ! The Morn- 
ing Chronicle said “ the Alabama was terribly in want of re- 
pairs,” and the crew of the Kearsarge was greatly superior to 
that of the Alabama, but consoles its readers witli these words : 
“ Seven fathoms deep, and colors still flying, lies the noble ves- 
sel that for so many months was the terror of Yankee skippers.” 
But the English people, it is said, were with us. Witness the 
following : 

Southampton, Monday evening. 

This afternoon, Captain Semmes, on proceeding up to town, was 
completely besieged by crowds of people who collected around the car- 
riage, and vociferously cheered him along the streets. A great banquet 
to Captain Semmes and his officers, in honor of their bravery, is already 
spoken of by some of our leading citizens. 

The people vociferously cheering — great banquet in prep- 
aration by leading citizens ! 

He (Captain Semmes) reports that he owes his best men to the 
training they received on board the Excellent ; the Kearsarge carries 
ten very heavy 1 1-inch shell-guns, the so-called columbiads of the Amer- 
ican Navy. Tlie Alabama, on the contrary, is stated to havfe had only 
two heavy rifled guns and six broadsiders (32-pounders). — Daily Post , 
June 21, 1864. 

The Kearsarge had two instead of ten 11-inch guns — Dahl- 
grens, and not columbiads. Mr. J ohn Lancaster, owner of the 
friendly Deerhound, comforts Captain Semmes’s friends by 
stating that “ the Kearsarge was apparently much disabled.” 

The stirring romance about the glorious pennon of the Ala- 
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bama still floating upward as she sank, is injured slightly by 
the statement of Semmes, that he struck his flag before the 
firing ceased. The “ do-or-die sentiment is also a little strained 
by the fact that this hero stole away after he had surrendered , 
under a hammock-cloth in the bottom of a boat, very much as 
if he were not a great hero at all, but merely a mean and timid 
skulker. England thinks such a man a hero. 

Quotations breathing this spirit could be multipled to almost 
any extent from the English papers of the time — quite enough 
to show what the prevailing temper of the British people was ; 
and quotations from other journals might also be given which 
would prove that a respectable minority were in sympathy with 
truth and justice and the North. It is hoped and believed that 
this minority has since ‘been increased. The following extract 
of a letter from Captain Winslow to the London Daily News 
contains some essential facts : 

The Kcarsarge’s battery consists of seven guns — two 11-incli Pabl- 
grens, four 32-poundcrs, one light rifled 28-pounder. The battery of 
the Alabama consisted of one 100-pounder, rifled ; one heavy 68- 
pounder, rifled ; six 32-pounders, that is, one more gun than the Kcar- 
sarge. In the wake of the engines on the outside the Kearsarge had 
stopped up and down her sheet chains. These were stopped by marline 
to eyebolts, which extended some twenty feet, and this was done by the 
hands of the Kearsarge ; the whole was covered by light plarik to pre- 
vent dirt collecting. It was for the purpose of protecting the engines 
when there was no coal in the upper part of the bunkers, as was the 
case when the action took place. The Alabama had her bunkers full, 
and was equally protected. The Kearsarge went into action with a 
crew of one hundred and sixty-two officers and men. The Alabama, 
by report of the Deerhound’s officers, had one hundred and fifty. 

The Kearsarge steamed to sea in order that no question of neutrality 
jurisdiction should be raised. When fat enough she turned round and 
steered immediately for the Alabama for close action. The Alabama 
fired, as she was coming down on her, two broadsides and a part of an- 
other. No one shot came on board the Kearsarge. The Kearsarge 
then sheered and opened on the Alabama, trying to get nearer. The 
action lasted one hour and two minutes from the first to the last shot. 
The Kearsarge received twenty-eight shots above and below, thirteen 
about her hull ; the best shots were abaft the mainmast, two shots which 
cut the chain stops, the shell of which broke the casing of wood cover- 
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ing; they were too high to have damaged the boilers had tli£y pene- 
trated. The Kearsarge was only slightly damaged, and I supposed the 
action for hot work had just commenced when it ended. 

Such stuff as the Alabama firing when she was going down, and all 
such talk, is twaddle. The Alabama toward the last hoisted sail to get 
away, when the Kearsarge was laid across her bows, and would have- 
raked her had she not surrendered, which she had done, and was trying 
to get her flags down, and showing a white flag over the stern. The 
officers of the Alabama on board the Kearsarge say that she was a com- 
plete slaughter-house, and was completely torn to pieces. This is all I 
know of the Alabama. 

The relative proportions of the two vessels were as follows : 



Alabama. 

Kearsarge. 

Length over till 

220 feet. 

2 Mi- feet. 

Length on the water-line 

210 “ 

198$ “ 

Beam 

32 “ 

33 “ 

Depth 

M “ 

10 “ 

II ors e-power, two engines of. . . . . 

. . . . 300 each. 

400 horse- 

Tonnage 

1,150 

1,031 


The Kearsarge was struck twenty-seven times during the 
action, and fired in all one hundred and seventy-three shots, 
fifty-five of which were from her 11-inch guns. Two shots from 
the Alabama struck the chain-ji^mor, which shows the amount 
of protection which the chains gave. Had these penetrated, 
they would have done little harm, as they struck above the 
boilers. Of the one hundred and sixty-three officers and men 
on the Kearsarge, one hundred and fifty-two were native Amer- 
icans, and two were Englishmen. 

Such are the main facts connected with the sinking of the 
Alabama. It stung England doubtless deeply, bitterly. It 
mortified every friend of the rebel government in Europe and 
at home. Englishmen were right on one point — the Alabama 
was not a match for the Kearsarge. But England would not 
place this in its proper light, lest by avoiding one cause of mor- 
tification she should meet another still more wounding to her 
pride. The Alabama was regarded as what is called a “ crack 
ship ; ” she was held up as a model of her class, a vaunted speci- 
men of English skill. She was armed with boasted English 
guns, and trained gunners from the English practice-ship were 
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tliere to use them. In their blind confidence they though 
nothing could surpass them. As in the War of 1812 , the Yar 
kees had ships of the same class, yet far superior. The Keai 
surge was smaller than the Alabama, and carried* one gun less 
and yet she was stronger, and, considering her armament, 
much more formidable vessel. The mortifying feature of th 
defeat was, that the American ship could tear in pieces an< 
sink in an hour an English vessel of her own class, and tha 
with trifling injury to herself. It was the English idea of gun 
and ships matched against the American idea, and the forme 
went to the bottom. The same thing will be repeated when 
ever an American ship engages an English one of the sam 
class, unless Great Britain will consent to follow America] 
teachings. Her wooden frigates, armed as they now are, an< 
her broadside iron-clads, would go to the bottom as the Ala 
bama did, should they engage our frigates and our Monitors. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


FIRST ATTACK UPON FORT FISHER.-ITS SUBSEQUENT CAPTURE. 

After the fall of the Mobile forts, the theatre of the war pre- 
sented the following general aspect. The Mississippi and its 
tributaries were once more open from the head of navigation to 
their mouths, and, except when annoyed by guerilla-bands, re- 
viving commerce found an unobstructed passage to the sea. 
New Orleans was in our possession ; Mobile, Savannah, and 
Charleston were effectually sealed against the contraband trade 
of England; and Wilmington alone remained a port where 
blockade-runners could enter and then escape with their return 
cargoes. Sherman was preparing for his great march to the 
sea, which, if successful, would of course insure the fell of 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile, without any further im- 
portant efforts of the Navy. Lee was held at Richmond by 
Grant, and was dependent upon Wilmington for whatever for- 
eign supplies he needed for his army. Without a continuous 
fresh importation from England of important articles which 
could not be produced at home, it was certain that the main 
army of the rebels could not long be kept in the field. A tele- 
gram from Lee, was afterward found at Fort Fisher, in which 
he informed the officer commanding there that he could not 
hold Richmond if Wilmington should be captured. While 
Sherman, therefore, was getting ready for his bold manoeuvre, 
and Grant occupied such a position at Richmond that he could 
either detain Lee where he was, or follow him quickly in any 
direction, north or south, and the captured harbors were all 
closely held, it seemed more than ever necessary that the sole 
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remaining English naval rendezvous, Wilmington, should be 
speedily captured. 

In September, 1864, the N a vy Department received assur- 
ances from the Secretary of War that the necessary land force 
for the reduction of Fort Fisher and the other Wilmington forts 
would be supplied in due season, and preparations for the naval 
part of the expedition were at once begun. The Secretary was 
determined that nothing should be wanting on his part neces- 
sary to secure success, and a very large naval force was soon 
assembled at Hampton Hoads. Of course, the first thought was 
to place that squadron under the command of the highest officer 
of the Navy, and Admiral Farragut was selected for this com- 
mand, not only because to him, as first in rank, it belonged to 
direct the most formidable fleet that had ever been fitted out in 
our waters, but because at New Orleans, on the Mississippi, and 
Mobile, he had shown in an eminent degree the qualities needed 
for such a difficult work. But the health of Admiral Farragut 
had been impaired by the last two years of arduous service, in 
a climate which, even without severe disease, impairs the con- 
stitution, and where exposure and the constant strain upon his 
nervous system had partially unfitted him for laborious service. 
He therefore asked to be excused from this command. The 
request was, under the circumstances, cheerfully granted, though 
the whole country naturally felt regret that one so often suc- 
cessful in such enterprises could not lead in this. 

The Department turned from Farragut to Admiral Porter, 
whose enterprise and daring on the Western rivers had attracted 
so much attention, and who certainly had given evidence of un- 
common skill and energy as a commander. He was accordingly 
appointed to this honorable command. As usual, unforeseen 
causes delayed the expedition. The situation of the Army was 
such that the cooperating land force could not at once be sup- 
plied ; and the fleet, consisting of a bombarding force of thirty- 
seven vessels, and a reserve squadron of nineteen ships, lay 
for some time at Hampton Roads impatiently waiting orders 
to sail. 

The season was rapidly approaching when those storms 
might be expected which had given a name to Cape Fear, and 
a great squadron would be in peril if overtaken on that coast 
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in an autumnal or a winter storm. Such was the anxiety of 
the Secretary, that he addressed the following letter to the 
President : 

Navy Department, October 28, 1864,. 

Sir : You arc aware that, owing to shoal water at the mouth of the 
Cape Fear River, a purely naval attack cannot be undertaken against 
Wilmington. Had there been water enough for our broadside ships of 
the Hartford class, the naval attacks of New Orleans, Mobile, and Port 
Royal would have been repeated there. I have, as you are aware, often 
pressed upon the War Department the importance of capturing Wil- 
mington, and urged upon the military authorities the necessity of un- 
dertaking a joint operation against the defences of Cape Fear River, but 
until recently there never seems to have been a period when the De- 
partment was in a condition to entertain the subject. 

Two months ago it was arranged that an attack should be made on 
the 1st of October, but subsequently postponed to tlie 15th, and the 
naval force has been ready since the 15th instant, in accordance with 
that agreement. One hundred and fifty vessels-of-war now form the 
North Atlantic squadron. The command, first offered to Rear-Admiral 
Farragut, hut declined by him, has been given to Rear-Admiral Porter. 
Every other squadron has been depleted and vessels detached from 
other duty to strengthen this expedition. The vessels are concentrated 
at Hampton Roads and Beaufort, where they remain — an immense 
force lying idle, awaiting the movements of the Army. The detention 
of so many vessels from blockade and cruising duty is a most serious 
injury to the public service; and if the expedition cannot go forward 
for want of troops, I desire to be notified, so that the ships may be re- 
lieved and dispersed for other service. 

The importance of closing Wilmington is so well understood by you 
that I refrain from presenting any new arguments. I am aware of the 
anxiety of yourself, and of the disposition of the War Department, to 
render all the aid in its power. The cause of the delay is not from the 
want of a proper conception of the importance of the subject ; but the 
season for naval coast operations will soon be gone. General Bragg has 
been sent from Richmond to Wilmington to prepare for the attack ; and 
the autumn weather, so favorable for such an expedition, is fast passing 
away. The public expect this attack, and the country will be distressed 
if it be not made. To procrastinate muqh longer will be to peril its 
success. Of the obstacles which delay or prevent military cooperation 
at once I cannot judge ; but the delay is becoming exceedingly embar- 
rassing to this Department, and the importance of having the military 
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authorities impressed with the necessity of speedy action has prompted 
this communication to you. 

I have the honor to be, etc., Gideon Welles. 

The President 

At length the War Department was able to supply the 
needed land force, and it was placed under the command of 
Major-General Butler, who was accompanied by General Weit- 
zel, an accomplished engineer, who could guide by his profes- 
sional judgment and skill the attack upon the forts. It wp 
thought at first that the object of the expedition could be con- 
cealed from the rebels, and the rendezvous was therefore ap- 
pointed at Beaufort, as if Charleston were the destination of 
the fleet. But the long delay enabled the enemy to understand 
the plan, and additional troops were ordered within supporting 
distance of the forts. Fort Fisher is situated on a neck of land 
between the ocean and Cape Fear River, called Federal Point. 
The plan of attack was to land the troops some distance above 
the fort and intrench across the point to Cape Fear River, so as to 
prevent reenforcements being sent from Wilmington, and then 
to attack by land and water. Fort Fisher and its connected 
batteries mounted about seventy-five guns, while the armament 
of all the works erected for guarding the approaches to Wil- 
mington was about one hundred and sixty guns, many of them 
of the largest calibre then used in forts. Among them were 
some 150-pounder Armstrong guns. Admiral Porter, who was 
at Sevastopol during the siege, says in an official report, “ that 
Fort Fisher was much stronger than the famous Malakoff.” 

One feature of this attack was a novel one. It was thought 
by some that a ship with a large quantity of powder on board 
could be brought so near to Fort Fisher, that an explosion 
would not only level the walls but perhaps also blow up the 
magazine. A steamer was procured, disguised as a blockade- 
runner, filled with powder, and taken so near the fort that ilia 
destruction was by many deemed probable. All were disap- 
pointed; From some cause the explosion produced no impor- 
tant relnlt, and the fort stood uninjured and defiant. 

Preparations were art once made for bringing the fleet into 
position, and it was decided to make the attack on the 21th of 
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December, although General Butler had not yet arrived with 
his troops. The attacking squadron carried some five hundred 
guns. It is not supposed that this estimate is exactly correct, 
for the armaments of our ships were so frequently changed that 
the precise number of guns taken into an action can be deter- 
mined only by returns made at the time. Some of the largest 
guns in our Navy, or in the world, were on board these vessels. 

The Monitors, of which there were three, mounted 15-inch 
guns; the battery of the New Ironsides was composed of 11- 
inch Dahlgrens and many 11-inch guns, and 100-pounder and 
150-pounder Parrott rifles were on the smaller vessels, while the 
heavy frigates Minnesota, Wabash, and Colorado, mounted each 
forty 9-inch guns. No such formidable armament as this had 
ever before been arrayed against a fort, and probably no fort on 
the continent was better prepared to resist even such an attack. 

It was not a mass of masonry that these enormous guns might 
batter down and crumble into rubbish ; but its outer w*all was 
an immense earth-bank, in which shot and shell might harm- 
lessly bury themselves, while the guns were placed at a consid- 
erable distance from each other, so that very heavy traverses of 
earth were built between them, thus placing each piece in a small 
separate fort, surrounded on three sides by very thick banks of 
earth. It was far more difficult therefore to reduce a work so 
extended, than if the guns had been mounted in a smaller space, 
while the fire of the fort would thus be even more effective 
against the ships. 

But extended and formidable as these various earthworks 
were, they were over-matched by the terrible batteries of the 
fleet. Nothing human could long endure the continuous 
smiting of the ponderous shot and crashing shells, from those 
five hundred guns. Earth-banks, guns, and men, alike went 
down before them. At daylight on the 24th of December, the 
ships got under way, and stood in, in the long line of battle. 

The black, grim-looking Ironsides very properly led the way, 
followed by four Monitors, one of which — the Monadnock — 
afterward steamed round to San Francisco, to contradict, by 
one grand fact, whole volumes of deceitful arguments. The 
Ironsides and the Monitors took position about three-fourths of ■> 
a mile from the fort, opening fire as they came into plaee; a$d>. 0 
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then the great frigates came on, and the heavy sloops, and after 
the smaller vessels, all firing to cover themselves while anchor- 
ing ; and soon along the whole extended line there blazed one 
almost continuous sheet of flame, and the rolling thunder of the 
broadsides and the defiant answering roar from the guns of the 
forts made land and water shudder, and the stroke of shot, and 
the scream of the shells, and the crash of their bursting, were 
heard above the booming of the artillery. 

Clouds of dust went up from the fort as the crest of the par- 
apet was dashed away, or when shells buried themselves in the 
earth, and then exploded, gun-carriages were struck and over- 
turned; and in one hour and a quarter the gunners of the bat- 
teries were driven to cover, and the fort was silenced, not re- 
turning a shot to the fire of the ships. Two magazines were 
blown up, and the fort was set on fire in several places. At 
sunset General Butler with a few transports came in, the rest 
not having arrived from Beaufort. In this action six of the 100- 
pounder Parrott rifles burst, killing and wounding more men 
than the guns of the enemy, and shaking rudely the confidence 
of the public in these guns which, on other occasions, had done 
such excellent service. The ships sustained very little damage. 
The extent of the injury which the fort received could not then 
be known ; that it was temporarily silenced all could see. The 
Monitors lay near the fort; and the men, feeling themselves 
nearly secure, fired with perfect coolness, and the immense 
shells smashed earth-banks and guns together ; but the broad- 
sides of the ships drove the rebels from their guns. 

On the 25th of December all the transports had arri ved, and 
it was agreed that an attack by the Army and Navy should be 
made that day. The troops were to land five miles to the east- 
ward, and seventeen gunboats were sent to cover them. Early 
in the morning the ships again took position, and began to fire 
slowly, merely to engage the attention of the garrison while the 
troops were going ashore. General Weitzel approached within 
about six hundred yards of the fort, and observed its condition 


one officer mounted the parapet, and brought off* a rebel flag, 
one soldier went into the fort, and led out a horse, and another 
fired ;lus musket into a bomb-proof. After this reconnoissanee, 
l&vtog landed about three thousand men, General Weitzel 
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reported that a successful assault was impracticable, and the 
troops were ordered to reembark. This order was received with 
much surprise, and even indignation, by the officers and men 
of the fleet. They were confident that the fort could easily be 
taken, and were unwilling entirely to abandon an enterprise 
which had been so well begun. But there was no present rem- 
edy. They could neither command the troops, nor capture the 
fort alone. 

It is not the province of the historian to decide the questions 
which were raised in the exciting discussions which followed 
this affair. The officers of the Navy were decided in the opin- 
ion that the fort might have been carried by an energetic at- 
tack, while General Weitzel, a distinguished engineer officer, 
reported after a reconnoissance, that the fort for defensive pur- 
poses was substantially uninjured. The commentary upon both 
these opinions was, that a few days after it was taken by assault. 
The fact that it was captured in that manner, and after so short 
an interval, seems to afford strong presumptive evidence that it 
might have been carried in the first instance, and yet it is not 
absolutely conclusive. The experience of the war has clearly 
shown how earthworks, and even forts with walls of masonry 
like Sumter, may be torn and levelled, and yet leave them for- 
midable defensive works, when the guns are not dismounted, or 
when, as at Sumter, they could quickly be remounted behind 
the breastwork of fallen rubbish. The garrison of Wagner 
could at any time be driven to their bomb-proofs by the fire 
of the iron-clads, and the parapet of the work crushed into an 
irregular sand-heap, and still that battery could be taken only 
by regular siege approaches. No one can say with certainty 
whether this would or would not have been the case at Fort 
Fisher, still the opinion of experienced engineers is not to be 
set aside as entitled to no weight. It detracts nothing from the 
fame of the Navy to admit that the work was still strong at 
the close of the day’s bombardment. The ships had done all 
that even their tremendous batteries could accomplish : the 
earth-w r alls were shattered and torn up, the garrison driven to 
cover, and imprisoned in the bomb-proofs, and they could have 
been held there until an assaulting force should reach the lfee 
of fire from the vessels ; and then the question arises wheffi^ 
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the garrison would not be found ready to repel the attack. It 
does not appear how many guns were disabled in this first at- 
tack. In an official chart showing the condition of the work 
after its capture, every gun on the northeast face, fourteen in 
all, is marked dismounted or disabled. It must not be forgot- 
ten, however, that the officers of this fleet were not novices in 
war, nor were they without long experience in this kind of war- 
fare. Admiral Porter had fought nearly every fort on the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, from below New Orleans upward ; 
and many of his officers had participated in more than one such 
battle, and their decided opinions in regard to the condition of 
the fort, and the probable result of a land attack, should have 
great weight with all. The works were doubtless seriously 
injured, for the fire of the fleet was accurate and overwhelming, 
and the defensive power of the batteries must have been greatly 
impaired. Some naval officers who had been long on the bar, 
and had observed the w r orks as they were built, thought it rash 
to attack the fort with wooden ships, expecting that many of 
the vessels would be sunk. The result was widely different 
from their anticipations : the enemy’s guns were silenced in a 
little more than an hour, with no loss except from the bursting 
of our own guns. This is shown by the following extract from 
Admiral Porter’s official letter, under date of December 27, 1864 : 
“We silenced the guns in one hour’s time, and had not one man 
killed, that I have heard of, except by the bursting of our own 
guns, in the entire fleet.” Such was his confidence that Fort 
Fisher could be taken, that he most earnestly urged the Secre- 
tary to obtain and send forward another body of troops. 

On the 29th of December, the Secretary of the Navy, after 
consultation with the President, sent a telegram to General 
Grant, stating his belief that the fort could be taken by a suit- 
able land force, to cooperate with the Navy, and asking for the 
necessary troops. General Grant, convinced that the works 
could be carried by a spirited attack, at once engaged to send 
forward a competent force to the assistance of Admiral Porter. 


Accordingly, about eight thousand men were placed under the 
Og^p&ud of General Terry, and these reached Fort Fisher 
January*' In the interval between the first and second 
was exposed to the violent gales which prevail 
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on that coast, and the enemy had strong hopes that the fleet 
would be dispersed and the expedition abandoned. But Ad- 
miral Porter was not easily discouraged at obstacles nor dis- 
mayed at dangers. He believed that, with proper effort, Fort 
Fisher could be taken, and he was determined that such an 
effort should be made. The vessels rode out the gales safely ; 
even the Monitors, against which so many unfavorable predic- 
tions had been made, found no difficulty in weathering the 
storm, and were at hand, in good fighting order, when again 
fair weather came on. 

On the 13th of January, the weather was such as to permit 
the landing of the troops. The iron-clad division, consisting of 
the Hew Ironsides, commanded by Commodore William Rad- 
ford ; the Monitors Saugus, Commander E. R. Calhoun ; Canoni- 
cus, Lieutenant G. E. Belknap ; Mahopac, Lieutenant A. W. 
Weaver ; and the Monadnock, Commander E. G. Parrott, were 
ordered to take a position nearer the fort than in the first attack, 
the outside vessel, the Hew Ironsides, being about one thousand 
yards distant, and some of the Monitors about seven hundred 
yards. At the same time, the other vessels took positions far- 
ther from the batteries. The fire of the four Monitors was so 
rapid and accurate, at that short range, and so far kept the 
rebels from their guns, that little damage was done to the fleet 
■while getting into position, and when all were in place, the 
bombardment from the whole line was very rapid and severe. 
During this attack, the troops were being lauded, and by 3 r. m. 
eight thousand men, with their intrenching-tools and provisions 
for twelve days, had been safely put on shore. 

The fire from the whole squadron was kept up with steady 
severity until 4 p. m., when the wooden vessels were with- 
drawn. It was seen that some of the guns were dismounted, 
and long before the action ceased, the fire from the fort was dis- 
continued and the men kept closer within the bomb-proofs. The 
iron-clads were kept in position, and continued their fire during 
the night. Porter intended, as he said, to have no guns to op- 
pose the army when the assault should be made. 

The next day, the 14th, the iron-clads, and all the gun- 
boats mounting 11-inch guns, renewed the attack, the Monitors 
having, through the night and morning, been firing 
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At 1 p. m., all began to fire from the heavy guns, with the in- 
tention of dismounting or disabling the artillery of the fort. 
This fire was continued till long after nightfall. The fire of 
the iron-clads was directed for the three days against the land 
face of the fort, where the assault by the troops was to be made ; 
and although they were nearly concealed by the high traverse 
walls, which made an angle with the line of fire, it was seen 
that many guns were struck and disabled, but the full extent of 
the damage was not known till after the surrender. Then it was 
found that every gun on that face of the fort had been disabled, 
not wholly, but mainly, as was thought, by the heavy shot and 
shell from the iron-clads, lying as they did so near the fort, and 
having obtained the exact range, and firing with a consciousness 
of security and with deliberate aim. 

On the evening of the 14th of January, arrangements were 
made with General Terry for the final assault. The troops were 
rested, after their sea-voyage and long confinement on shipboard, 
and had also recovered from the drenching they received in 
landing, and were ready for the fight. The fort had two sides, 
the land face, fronting the northeast, and the sea face, fronting 
the southeast. The northeastern face was the one upon which 
the iron-clads had concentrated their fire, and where many of 
the guns were already disabled. This was to be assaulted by 
the land forces under General Terry. The other front had been 
under the fire of the wooden ships. They were obliged to fire 
at greater distances than the iron-clads, and their guns were also 
lighter, though some ll-incli cannon were mounted on these 
ships. From the greater distance, their fire was less effective, 
and this side of the rebel fortification was not so seriously in- 
jured. This face it was decided to assault with a body of six- 
teen hundred sailors and four hundred marines, from the fleet. 

It was arranged that all the vessels should take position as 
early as possible in the morning, and fire rapidly during the 
day, the hour for the assault being fixed at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The fort was constructed so as to form what might 

called immense casemates, if they had been roofed in. They 


were spaces about sixty feet long and fifty feet wide, with thick 
« on footh sides, about twenty feet high. They were 
% 'fear, and in front there was an open space wide 
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enough for the gun. Of these there were seventeen oh the 
northeast face of the fort, occupying a space of about one-third 
of a mile in length. The other face, which was assaulted by 
the sailors and marines, was about one mile in length, termi- 
nating on the right flank in a mound fifty-two feet nine inches 
high, on which were'mounted one 10-inch columbiad and one 
150-pounder rifle. It will be seen that each of these open case- 
mates — if such a term is not a misnomer — was a separate fort, 
with a gun or two and garrison of its own, and that, in an as- 
sault, each would have to be separately taken. 

On the morning of the 15th, the ships went once more to 
their positions, and opened their fire at about 11 a. m., the 
soldiers and sailors having made their arrangements for the at- 
tack. They first threw up a protecting breastwork, and then, 
by a series of rifle-pits, worked their way onward until about 
two hundred yards from the fort, and there awaited the order 
to assault. 

From 11 o’clock in the morning until 3 r. m. a fire was 
kept up from all the ships, as rapid as possible— a fire which 
was now more effective, because the ranges were known. It 
told with great effect upon the fort, and its heavy embankments 
crumbled into shapeless masses under the strokes of the shot 
and the explosion of the shells, and guns were disabled or buriecf 
in the sand ; still those twenty-three hundred brave men within 
the shattered works were sheltered by the bomb-proofs, ana 
ready to spring forth to repel the assault, when the firing from 
the fleet should cease. 

At 3 o’clock the signal came that all was ready for the 
assault. The steam-whistles were blown, and the fire of the 
ships was changed to the upper batteries, while thg soldiers, on 
one side, and the sailors on the other, dashed forward with a 
shout. The sailors rushed gallantly on till they reached the 
stockade, when they were met by a most destructive fire from 
the parapets, that now swarmed with rebel soldiers. The ma- 
rines, who were left at the rifle-pits in order to keep down such 
a fire from the fort, failed to do what was expected, and the 
murderous volleys mowed the sailors down. 

Finding themselves unsupported by the marines, tl 
ing party first halted, then w r ere thrown into some coni 
vol. ii.— 37 • 
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finally they broke and hurried back to the beach. The attempt, 
though a failure, was not entirely useless. The rebels, mistak- 
ing this for the main attack, massed themselves upon’ that side 
of the works, paying less attention for a moment to the approach 
of the soldiers ; and just as they were cheering at the repulse of 
the sailors, they received a volley from the soldiers, who had 
entered from the opposite direction. Then commenced a very 
fierce and novel combat, in some respects the most remarkable 
of the war. More than two thousand determined men defended 
these traverses, and they were to be captured one by one. At 
the first rush two of them had been secured — and then came 
the final extraordinary battle. The Ironsides and such other 
ships as lay in the proper position were ordered to fire through 
the traverses, in advance of our troops, changing the direction, 
as one after another they were carried. 

For more than five hours this terrible hand-to-hand death- 
struggle went on in the traverses ; shouts and yells, and shrieks 
and groans, and musket-shots and clash of bayonets, marking 
the centre of the fight, while just before the slowly advancing 
tide of battle the thundering broadsides of the ships sent storms 
of shot and shell through the traverses, while the ground over 
which reenforcements might come was swept every moment by 
grape and canister. Thus for five hours, from the extreme point 
toward the right, the battle rolled slowly on, traverse after 
traverse was gained, till at 10 o’clock at night the rebels were 
chased out of the last one at the Mound battery. Then they 
broke and ran in confusion to the end of Federal Point, where, 
hemmed in by the water and our troops, they surrendered at 
discretion, and thus the almost impregnable Fort Fisher was 
won. Cheers went up from the fort, and cheers answered back 
from the ships ; all the steam- whistles were blown in triumph, 
and rockets shot up on all sides in token of victory. All was 
bravely done. The fort was stubbornly defended and gallantly 
won. There was perfect accord between the Army and Navy ; 
each sustained the other ; and Porter’s energy, courage, and 
skill on the water was matched by Terry and his soldiers on the 
l$pd. Both were sustained by as noble a set of officers as the 
jould boast, and it was evident to all when the works 
at all the resources at their command were ne- 
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cessary to secure the victory. The assaulting column of sailors 
lost very heavily, and several most valuable officers were sacri- 
ficed there, men whom the country could ill spare. One of 
those mysterious panics that will sometimes seize a body even 
of brave men, spread through the ranks of the sailors, and they 
could not be rallied. Their officers did all that men could do, 
but in vain. Yet these same sailors were individually brave 
men, and had marched steadily up to the stockade under a 
heavy fire. 

Seventy-five heavy guns, many of them superb rifled pieces, 
Were captured here, and nineteen hundred prisoners. Yery 
soon after, the other forts defending Wilmington came into our 
possession. The last important rendezvous for English smug- 
glers was broken up, and the entrances to Cape Fear River and 
Wilmington were perfectly closed ; and thus the last great naval 
expedition of the war was gloriously ended. It was a noble 
triumph in all its features : for Porter, overcoming all obstacles 
and bringing victory out of apparent defeat — for Terry, show- 
ing what enterprise and determination could do for the Govern- 
ment, in rendering it certain that Lee must ere long abandon 
Richmond, now that Sherman and Grant could both be sup- 
ported from Wilmington, while at the same time the rebels 
were cut off from supplies. * 



CHAPTER XLII. 


CONCLUSION. 

The capture of Fort Fisher was the last of those brilliant 
operations by which, during the rebellion, the American Navy 
won a world-wide reputation. Much important service was 
performed after this before the war was ended, particularly at 
Charleston and Savannah, whiqh deserves more particular men- 
tion than the limits of this work would allow ; and the author 
regrets that the assistance which the Navy rendered the army 
of Sherman, after it reached the sea, cannot be adequately pre- 
sented. For the same reason it was necessary to omit a partic- 
ular description of the capture of the Florida, which involved 
some important questions of international law, and of the 
Georgia, the last of the rebel cruisers. 

For many of the lesser operations of the year 1865 it has 
been impossible to find adequate space. With an earnest desire 
to do the Navy, its officers and men, full justice, it will doubt- 
less be found that some things have been omitted that should 
have been mentioned, and it is hoped that some opportunity 
may yet offer for making such corrections and additions as are 
needed to perfect the work. 

It is believed that the great features of the policy of the 
Department are clearly and justly presented, and that the book 
will enable both our own country and Europe to form a correct 
opinion of what the American Navy actually performed during 
the rebellion, and to determine the rank which we shall hold in 
the future among the great naval powers of the world. 


THE ESD. 






